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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. James THomson begs leave to 
correct the statement of our correspon- 
dent in February (p. 154), where he as- 
serts that in the repairs of Alderton 
church, in the county of Wilts, the 
monuments of an ancient family, ‘‘ have 
been cast down and mutilated in a most 
disgraceful manner.” The facts, Mr. 
Thomson states, ‘are directly the reverse 
of all this, and may be summed up ina 
few words. The parish church of Al- 
derton having been for many years in a 
grievous state of dilapidation, the gentle- 
man in whose estate it is situate, (Joseph 
Neeld, Esq. M.P. for Chippenham,) re- 
solved, at his own entire cost, to restore 
and rebuild it in a substantial manner, 
and that due regard should be paid both 
to its more ancient features and to the 
monuments contained in it. Previously 
therefore to the removal of a single stone, 
an enclosed shed was formed in a corner 
of the church-yard, and in my presence, 
all the monumental tablets, including 
three of the Gore family, were carefully 
taken down and deposited in it, (which, as 
architect to the building, I felt it a pro- 
fessional duty to superintend) while the 
more valuable part, as brasses and marbles, 
were placed under the charge of the in- 
cumbent, the Rev. Mr. Austin, and 
the whole remained so protected until 
the new building was ready for their re- 
ception. They have now been replaced 
as near to the former positions as could be 
conveniently done, and with no other 
damages than those which lapse of time 
and accident had caused previous to their 
removal.” 

S. T. requests information respecting 
the family of Barrett, of Cratfield and 
Bury St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk, in the 
middle of the 15th century. 

A. P. remarks: ‘‘ To the plates enu- 
sferated in p. 203, as engraved at the 
expense of the late Rev. F. H. T. Barn- 
well, the following may be added— 

‘*A view of Hardwick House, the seat 
of the Rev. Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, 
Bart. 

‘‘ View of the round Norman Tower of 
Little Saxham Church, drawn by W. 
Twopeny, esq. and engraved by W. S. 
Wilkinson, and inserted in Mr. Gage 
Rokewode’s History of Suffolk, Thingoe 
Hundred. 

‘* A portrait of Miss Janet Humfray, 
engraved in mezzotinto by James Harvey, 
from a painting by Samuel Lane. 

“ Mr. Barnwell’s father was Rector of 
Brockley, not Brackley.’’ 

‘* A Correspondent’’ would be giad if 
any person can furnish from papers of the 
day, or by other means, the names of the 
Bishops who assisted the Archbishop 


of Tuam to consecrate Wm. Preston to 
the see of Killala and Achonry on the 
llth Nov. 1784; and when, a Boe and 
by what prelates Dr. Euseby Cleaver 
(afterwards Archbishop of Dublin) was 
consecrated to the see of Cork and Ross 
at the beginning of the year 1789. 

A Constant Reader is informed that 
the Provincial Tokens in circulation some 
30 years ago are of little value beyond 
their weight as old copper, with the ex- 
ception of some rare varieties, the scarcity 
of which renders them objects of esteem 
with collectors. Tbe best authority on 
the subject is Mr. Thomas Sharp’s Cata- 
logue of Sir George Chetwynd’s Collec- 
tion, printed in 4to. 

An Old Correspondent, who purchased 
at the sale of Mr. Chalmers’s Library a 
quantity of Miss Catharine Fanshawe’s 
Etchings, would be thankful to any one 
who would give him information respect- 
ing that lady. or would refer him to where 
it could be found, or could tell him how 
many plates she etched. The number 
Mr. Chalmers had was fourteen. 

CypwELI says, in the reprint of Fla- 
vel’s Fountain of Life, by the Religious 
Tract Society, (Serm. 34, p. 340) occurs 
this sentence:—‘‘ As a moth frets and 
consumes the most strong and well- 
wrought garment, and makes it seary and 
rotten without any noise, so afflictions 
waste and wear out the strongest bodies.’’ 
Is not this a misprint for scary, taken 
adjectively, which is given in Johnson as 
a substantive, ‘‘used in some places for 
barren land, which has a poor or thin coat 
of grass upon it.” The application to 
moth-eaten cloth is obviously appropriate. 

A reply to the following question will 
much digs A Constant READER. 
“The genuine ancient analogy of our 
language,’’ as Dr. Hollis observes, ‘is, 
when a word of two syllables has the 
accent on the first, and the vowel is fol- 
lowed by a single consonant, to pronounce 
the vowel long. It is thus we pronounce 
all Latin words of this kind,” &c. (Walk- 
er’s Dictionary, p. 301). With reference 
to the Latin language, is this rule to be 
followed without exception, in such 
words as ego, rego, lego, &c.? 

J. E. communicates another emenda- 
tion to his conjectural correction in p. 2, 
—that the late Rev. Thomas Heberden 
was neither Senior Wrangler nor Senior 
Optime, but 9th Wrangler. In the 
same communication the name of the 
Regius Professor of Divinity should be 
Ollivant, not Oliphant. 

Errata, in p. 185, last line but 3, for 
Theodoricus,read Theodosius. In p, 252 
of our present number, col. 2, line 13, read 
the *domestic”’ in historical painting. 
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Statesmen of the Time of George the Third. By Henry, Lord 
Brougham. 3rd Series. 


THE plan of this work is as follows : a short précis or abridged history 
is given of the French revolution from its origin to the termination of the 
dreadful reign of terror.* This is followed by biographical sketches of 
many of the characters that appeared most prominently in the course of this 
eventful period, as those of Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, Siéyes,and Fouché, 
the last of which contains many anecdotes of interest, and to us, we 
confess, of novelty.t This portion is followed by notices more or less 
extended of some of the distinguished men of the last century whose names 
had not appeared in Lord Brougham’s former volumes ; Wilkes, Lord 
Ellenborough, Mr. Jefferson, and the Marquess Wellesley, being the most 
conspicuous. The appendix is entirely occupied with discussions on the 
character and acts of Sir Robert Walpole, and of his great rival and enemy 
Lord Bolingbroke. We think we see in the account of Junius (p. 148) a 
little personal soreness on the subject of anonymous attacks sharpening the 
writer's pen ; but the reflections on Wilkes’s conduct and character (p. 
183) are constitutionally sound, and the observations on Lord Sydenham’s 
papers which are to be found in the chapter on American democracy (p. 
249) are both acute and just. Throughout the work the writer takes a 
secure ground for the explanation of his principles ; politics are not sepa- 
rated from morals, nor what is permanently good and right permitted to be 
sacrificed toviews of immediate advantage. It appears to be Lord Brougham's 
object in this and his preceding volumes to give such personal recollections 
of the eminent men with whom he has been more or less intimately con- 
nected as may, in the absence of a fuller history, afford, at least, no 
incorrect outline of their characters. His biography is more or less ex- 
panded according to his knowledge and experience of the person; some- 
times appearing only as a light etching or sketch, at others taking the 
form and finish of a more elaborate engraving. We think that he has 
come to his voluntary task with feelings becoming to him both as a states- 
man and writer ; his object is to do honour to those he mentions, either by 
rescuing their memory from unmerited obloquy, or by bringing forward 
additional instances of their ability and virtue. ‘Illos nobilitans quos 
esset dignatus posteris tradere."’ We do not say that the work might 
not have been more carefully composed, that mistakes may not have 
occurred in fact, and errors in reasoning ; that some circumstances of past 
times are revived and dwelt upon, chiefly because they admitted applica- 
tion to the present ; that in some instances the work seems to drop the grave 
and guarded tone of history and assume too much the form of a party 





* In more than one place allusions are made, and applications of past events, to 
present times, which seem chiefly to be directed against the Irish agitators, as in pp. 
24, 71, and 129 ; but the reasoning is cogent and right.—Rerv. 

+ For the most curious part of this memoir of Fouché the writer is indebted to the 
Earl of Stanhope. See p. 117 to p. 128. 
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pamphlet ; sometimes the author seems writing before a mirror, in which 
he sees his own form and figure alone reflected, and sometimes we think 
the eulogies of his friends bear more marks of the warmth of a generons 
heart, than the discrimination of a careful and critical understanding. But, 
disliking as we do that petty criticism whose countenance is always on the 
ground, grovelling and prying after trivial errors, we should least of all 
think of employing it in a work Jike this, dictated by the generous feeling 
of recording those virtues and talents which might otherwise have been 
buried in obscurity and forgetfulness. Time soon sweeps away the re- 
membrance of all that is not preserved with care, and with that the very 
wish and desire to recover it. We do not know what others feel, but 
grateful beyond measure should we be to those, if any such now exist, who 
would give us a few glimpses of the private life and social hours, a few 
touches of the familiar conversation of those whose names and memory 
have shed a lustre on the age that has just passed away, and which has car- 
ried with it such treasures as are perhaps never to return. What would we 
not now give for a few mornings at Holwood when Mr. Pitt was strolling 
through his beechen woods, with his pruning-hook in his hand ;* an after- 
breakfast conversation with Mr. Fox on the garden bench that overlooked 
the enchanting prospect from St. Anne’s Hill ; a walk with Grattan under 
his favourite limes ;} or a day or two spent with Windham in his philo- 
sophic retreat of Felbrigg. Such familiar intercourse with these illustrious 
persons would not only increase our admiration of their private virtues, but 
lend a double interest to the contemplation of their public characters. Per- 
haps not all of our readers are aware how eminently accomplished, as private 
men, are those whom they alone know in their political character, and, 
only that we are refrained from touching on living persons, we should have plen- 
tiful examples before us to produce. Such is the purpose which we presume 
Lord Brougham has now attempted to execute ; for what he has done we 
are thankful. It is true he may not be above error, but he would never have 
attempted to write such memoirs and histories as he has if he had not 
means of writing them faithfully. He may be accused of exaggeration or 
partiality, but the very subject of his work is such as admits different views, 
in as much as the moral character of actions depends on motives, which 
cannot be discerned with certainty, nor described with exactness. To 
investigate human actions too closely is often invidious, and to compare 
historical deductions is more often difficult. Some judge by political 
principles, some by personal sympathy or antipathy. Some motives are 
artfully conceived and complicated, some are openly apparent, and some 
purely accidental. He who writes the lives of party and political men 
must consider the disadvantage of his subject, and expect a diversity of 
judgment. Lord Brougham is well able, both from his talent and character, 





* In one of his works on landscape gardening, Mr. Repton has printed a letter to 
him from Mr. Pitt, relating to the relative transparency of the leaves of forest trees, 
&c. shewing much curious observation on the subject.—Rev. 


+ A walk in spring, Grattan, like those with thee, 

By the heath side, (who had not envied me ?) 

When the sweet limes, so full of bees in June, 

Led us to meet beneath their boughs at noon ; 
And thou didst say which of the great and wise 
Could they but hear, and at thy bidding rise, 

Thou would’st call up and question, &c. 

Vide Rogers’s Human Life.—Rrv, 
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to bear the weight of his argument, and he well knows that history does not 
seem always to be suflicient to the right understanding of itself, and that its 
laws, which as it seems ought to be established from its facts, appear, even 
with a full knowledge of the facts before us, to be yet infinitely disputable.* 

We now, as we turn over the pages of the volume, pause when we find 
anything that particularly arrests our attention, either from the interest 
derived from the character of the person described, or from the observations 
of the writer. The only subject of dissatisfaction to us while perusing 
the work has been from our inability to distinguish between what Lord 
Brougham relates from personal acquaintance, and what he has derived 
from others ; and this we say because some of the anecdotes and sayings 
have that fainter colouring and less decided outline which does not bespeak 
a communication at first hand. 

The account of John fourth Duke of Bedford is written with the 
honourable motive of rescuing his character from the calumnies of Junius, 
and removing the dark cloud which the bold accusations of that anonymous 
libeller had drawn over it. Lord Brougham indeed says “that it is dis- 
creditable to the people of this country that they should be led astray by 
such a guide ;” but we ask what right had they to discredit what they had 
no means of denying? The pages of Junius, like the plays of Shakspere, 
are to some persons almost documents of history; no counter statement, as 
far as we know, appeared, and history did not stoop to notice or refute the 
accusations advanced against the actions of private life. It would be dis- 
creditable to the public to believe after Lord Brougham’s vindication has 
been published ; but, perhaps, after all, the people only believed, as they 
would the assertion of the satirist and the party writer. He would err widely 
from the truth who took the character of Shaftesbury from Dryden’s verses, 
or believed that Lord Hervey was the degraded character which Pope has 
drawn. While clearing the Duke of Bedford from these injurious slanders, 
Lord Brougham mentions another one not less curious or less incorrect. In 
1769 the Livery of London presented an address to the sovereign in which 
they closed a long list of grievances with the statement “ that instead of 
punishment honours had been bestowed on a paymaster, the public defaulter 
of unaccounted millions.” The elevation of Henry Fox, the first Lord Hol- 
land, to the peerage, who was the late paymaster of the forces, was here sig- 
nified. This weighty charge, coming from such a body, and boldly addressed 
to the throne, became a proverb, a bye-word, a predicate, indisputably 
attached to his name. We remember hearing it in the early days of our 
life, and that the name of this nobleman was never mentioned without the 
epithet that branded him. Now what appears to be the truth ? for false- 
hood, as Dr. Whately observes, generally rests either on a partial or a 
perverted truth. The money which had passed through his hands as 
paymaster was unaccounted for in one sense, because the accounts of his 
office had not been wound up; but they had been delivered in and were 
under the examination of the auditors ; they were declared nine years after 
they had closed ; but Mr. Winnington’s were not declared till fourteen years 
after, and Lord Chatham’s, which closed in 1755, were not declared in 
1769. Lord Holland also had paid over in eight years balances to the 
amount of above 900,000/. arising from savings which he had made in the 
sums voted for different services. “ It would,” says Lord Brougham, “ cer- 
tainly not be easy to furnish a more complete censure than the calumnious 








* See Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, p. 385.—Ruv, 
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assertion of the Livery thus received. But it is also certain that the calumny 
long survived its triumphant refutation. Even in the later periods of 
party warfare it was revived against the illustrious son of its object. Men 
of our day can well remember Mr. Fox having it often flung in his teeth, 
that he was sprung from the defaulter of unaccounted millions.’’ It appears 
to us that of late years there has been a considerable revival of curiosity 
on the subject of these celebrated letters of Junius, and the result has 
been that his moral character and reputation has sunk as low as that of the 
most contemptible and scurrilous composer of lampoons and libels could do, 
while his fame as a writer of talent, as a keen and skilful satirist, as a 
gladiator of first rate power and energy, as a master of the sharpest weapons 
of attack and defence, has in the same proportion increased. More than 
seventy years, we believe, have passed since Dr. Johnson drew his power- 
ful portrait of him, one of the most brilliant and successful effoics of 
his pen, and still there is the same unaccountable mystery concealing all 
knowledge of the writer, and, apparently, defying all attempts to penetrate 
it. Every writer of talent at that day has been summoned to the bar of 
criticism, and examined with an anxiety to estimate his pretensions, and a 
sagacity to detect his resemblance to the original, that is without a parallel 
in the history of our literature. This has naturally led to much over-refine- 
ment and slendernessof proof on the one hand, andtomany most improbable 
surmises on the other ; yet criticism, though failing in the total success of 
her inquiries, has made some advances in her work. If Junius was the 
author of the letter to the Brigadier-General, which was lately published, 
and which we reviewed when it appeared, then both Sir Philip Francis 
and Lord George Sackville are at once excluded from the competition. 
The name of Dunning (Lord Ashburton) and that of every other member 
of the legal profession must be also removed, because the mistakes made 
in the use of legal terms in these letters, prove that they could not have 
been written by a lawyer. We also have long been of opinion that 
the base, malignant, and assassin-like attacks which Junius could so 
wantonly and to all appearance so willingly, make,—singling out the 
noblest victims for his knife—the men of highest rank and reputation, 
both in the Senate and the Bar, accompanied, as were these attacks on 
public character, with the most unwarrantable inroads into the privacies 
of domestic life,—we say, that the style, language, and feeling of those 
letters, preclude the possibility of their being written by any man of high 
rank or exalted situation ; Lord Chatham's name must therefore be taken out 
of the list, so must Horace Walpole’s, and that of Burke, and Gibbon, 
and Gerard Hamilton, and others which we do not at present recollect. 
In this way the field of inquiry might be narrowed and more easily 
traversed. Then the inquiry might commence in the path which we 
think is likely to prove most successful, as to the person connected with 
the Grenvilles who was capable of such a performance. ‘There is much, 
too, that clings to the name of Sir Philip Francis which ought either to 
be removed, or more closely investigated, because on several accounts his 
name stands full in the road where the inquiry is to be made, having 
equally powerful supporters, and others of equal reputation, who deny his 
claim ; for on the opposite side of the pedestal on which he is viewed, a dif- 
ferent inscription seems to meet the eye.* ‘The testimony of hand-writing 








* Lord Brougham says, “‘ It is not even true that the family of Lord Holland were 
always treated with respect, although from the certain fact of the Francises, whom 
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is allowed to be strong; if so, his claim is far in advance of all others ; 
or rather, on this one branch of the argument, he stands alone. We have 
lately heard that Sir Harris Nicolas has directed his inquiries to this ques- 
tion, and from his natural acuteness, his legal knowledge, his literary in- 
formation, and his experience in the investigation of truth, we may con- 
fidently look, if not to complete success, at least to a closer approximation 
to it than we yet have obtained. 

From Lord Brougham’s intimate and familiar acquaintance with Lord 
Wellesley during the late years of that great statesman’s life, we certainly 
expected a portrait more full and rich in the colouring, and which would 
have admitted us a little more into his domestic habits and manners. For 
some of the last years of his existence, Lord Wellesley lived in the retire- 
ment of Kingston House, seen by few but his personal friends; yet we 
know that, notwithstanding some weakness and infirmity of body, his mind 
was ever awake to all that was passing in the political world, to the 
conduct of statesmen, and to the measures of government ; and, above all, 
that he never lost sight of the interests of that great empire whose 
destinies he once ruled with a success that proved the wisdom and fore- 
sight with which they were directed. His lighter hours of leisure too 
were passed in the exercise of those learned accomplishments for which he 
was so celebrated in early life: like all Etonians, he was much attached to 
the spot where he had received his education, and where he had formed 
his early friendships with those who were to be the companions of his 
advanced life, and the future supporters of his counsels, or rivals of his 
power. At school he had distinguished himself by the classical elegance 
of his compositions in Latin verse ; and to the very latest period of his 
life, to within a month or two of his decease, he found amusement in 
exercising his talents iu the same way on any casual topic that occurred. 
Lord Brougham says— 


‘¢ When Dr. Goodall, his contemporary 
and afterwards Head Master, was ex- 
amined in 1818, before the Education 
Committee of the House of Commons 
respecting the alleged passing over of 
Porson* in giving promotion to King’s 
College, he at once declared that the 


celebrated Grecian was not by any means 
at the head of the Etonians of his day, 
and on being asked by me (as chairman) 
to name his superior, he at once said 
Lord Wellesley. Some of his verses in 
the ‘Muse Etonenses’t have great merit, 
both as examples of pure Latinity and 





that family patronised, being at least connected with Junius, if not the real authors of 
the letters, it could hardly be supposed that it would ever be the object of his assiduous 
abuse. ... The only public man of any mark whom he spares, appears to be Mr. 
George Grenville; but Mr. Grenville died in Nov. 1770, before more than half the 
career of Junius had been accomplished.”’ 

* We have heard also from other authorities that Mr. Porson’s abilities were not 
conspicuously displayed at Eton. His compositions in after-life were rather correct 
and elegant than copious and flowing: he seemed to prefer an epigrammatic neatness 
and finish in his verse ; and his Latin prose was adapted to the critical subjects he had 
to discuss. We remember a learned Pole, who conversed in Greek and Latin with 
fluency, telling us that he had met with several scholars who were much more 
ready than Prof. Porson in maintaining a conversation with him in these languages ; 
but, as a finished scholar, it is perhaps not too much to say, that he possessed so 
many of the highest qualities that he has never been excelled.— Rev. 

+ See the second series of the ‘‘ Muse Etonenses,”’ in two volumes, published by 
the Hon. Mr. Herbert, in 1795. In these we find the names of Fox, Canning, Frere, 
Wellesley. In the former series, those of Bryant, Barnard, and Gray. The /ate Lord 
Sidmouth also amused himself in his latter years with the composition of Latin 
verses, not a little emulous, we have heard, of Lord Wellesley’s fame; but we think 
the few Latin compositions in verse of the late Lord Tenterden, equal if not superior, 
to any from their hands.—Rev. 
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poetical talent. The lines on Bedlam, 
especially, are of distinguished excellence. 
At Christ Church, whither he went from 
Eton, and where he studied under Dr. W. 
Jackson (afterwards Bishop of Oxford), 
he continued successfully engaged in clas- 
sical studies, and his poem on the death 
of Captain Cook showed how entirely he 
had kept up his school reputation. It 
justly gained the University prize. In his 
riper years he retained the same classical 
taste which had been created at school 
and nurtured at college. At no time of 
his life does it appear that he abandoned 
these literary pursuits, so well fitted to be 
the recreation of a mind like his. On the 
eve of his departure for the East he wrote, 
at Mr. Pitt’s desire, those beautiful verses 
on French conquest, which were first 
published in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ and of 
which the present Lord Carlisle, a most 
finished scholar and a man of true poetical 


[March, 


genius, gave a translation of peculiar fe- 
licity.* Nor did the same taste and the 
same power of happy and easy versifica- 
tion quit him in his old age. As late as 
a few weeks before his death he amused 
himself with Latin verses, was constant in 
reading the Greek orators and poets, and 
corresponded with the Bishop of Durham 
upon a favourite project which he had 
formed of learning Hebrew, that he might 
be able to relish the beauties of the sacred 
writings, particularly the Psalmody, an 
object of much admiration with him. 
His exquisite lines on the ‘ Babylonian 
Willow, transplanted from the Euphrates 
a hundred years ago,’ were suggested by 
the delight he took in the 137th Psalm, 
the most affecting and beautiful of the 
inspired King’s whole poetry.t This fine 
piece was the production of his eightieth 
year.”’ 


We now pass on to the sister art of oratory, in which Lord Wellesley, 
when he chose, though too rarely, to call forth his powers, gave fine 
examples of a finished and highly wrought eloquence. If that speech of 
his, relating we think to our policy in regard to France, which is prefixed 
to his Spanish Despatches, was really delivered by him, it would at once, 
and by itself, place him in the foremost rank of the orators of his age. 
But we must not neglect to gather the few notices which Lord Brougham 


has furnished :— 


“In the Lords’ House of the Irish 
Parliament, Lord Wellesley (then Lord 
Mornington) first showed those great 
pewers, which a more assiduous devotion 
to the rhetorical art would certainly have 
ripened into an oratory of the highest 
order. For he was thoroughly imbued 
with the eloquence of ancient Greece and 
Rome, his pure taste greatly preferring, 
of course, the former. The object of his 
study, however, had been principally the 
four great orations (on the Crown and the 
Embassy) ; and I wondered to find him in 
his latter years so completely the master 
of all the passages in these perfect models, 
andfthis before the year 1839, when he 
began again to read over more than once 
the Homeric poems and the orations of 
Demosthenes. I spent much time with 
him in examining and comparing the 
various parts of those divine works, in 
estimating their relative excellence, and 
in discussing the connexion of the great 
passages and of the argument with the 
plan of each oration. But I recollect also 


being surprised to find that he had so 
much neglected the lesser orations; and 
that, dazzled as it were with the work, 
which is no doubt incomparably superior 
to all others as a whole, he not only for 
some time would not allow his full share 
of praise to Aischines, whose oration 
against Ctesiphon is truly magnificent, all 
but the end of the peroration, and whose 
oration on the Embassy excels that of his 
illustrious rival—but that he really had 
never opened his eyes to the extraordinary 
beauties of the Philippics, without fully 
studying which I conceive no one can 
have an adequate idea of the perfection of 
Demosthenean eloquence, there being 
some passages of fierce and indignant 
invective mote terrible in those speeches 
than any that are to be found in the 
Ctesiphon itself. Of this opinion was 
Lord Wellesley himself ultimately ; and I 
believe he derived fully more pleasure of 
late years than he had ever done before 
from his readings of those grand pro. 
ductions.”’ 


Yet Lord Wellesley’s style, neither epistolary nor controversial, was 
formed on the Demosthenean model ; it had more of the flowing Ionian 





* See poetry of the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin,” p. 23, for both the English and Latin verses. 
+ Does Lord Brougham mean to convey his belief that all the Psalms were written 


by King David ?—Rev. 
1 
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robe, than that severe logician, whose words seemed stamped in moulds, 
and who was educated under the eye of Athens, would have admitted. 
We may admire, and indeed prefer, certain models of composition, and con- 
sider them superior to all others, and yet feel that the bent of our own genius 
leads us in another path: the tender, the plaintive, the pathetic Euripides 
was the favourite poet of Milton ; though he himself delighted in soaring 
to a bolder flight than ‘sad Electra’s poet ever reached,’ &c. Lord Wellesley, 
though he studied the Athenian orator in his own style, approached more 
closely to the ornamental diction and the rich exuberance of the great 


leader of the Roman bar. 
friendly biographer. 


‘* The excellence of Lord Wellesley’s 
speeches has been mentioned. The taste 
which he had formed from study of the 
great Greek exemplars kept him above all 
tinsel and vulgar ornaments, and made 
him jealously hold fast by the purity of 
our language ; but it had not taught him 
the virtue of conciseness; and he who 
knew the sept oredavov by heart, and 
always admitted its unmeasurable supe- 
riority to the second Philippic and the 
Pro Milone, yet formed his own style al- 
together upon the Roman model. That 
style, indeed, was considerably diffuse ; 
and the same want of compression, the 
same redundancy of words, accompanied, 
however, by substantial though not always 
needful sense, was observable, though 
much less observable, in his poetical 


On this subject we must again go to his 


the extraordinary contrast which his 
thoughts and his expressions presented in 
this respect. There was nothing super- 
fluous or roundabout in his reasoning— 
nothing dilatory or feeble in the concep- 
tions which produced his plans. He saw 
his object at once, and with intuitive sa- 
gacity ; he saw it in its true colours and 
real dimensions; he at one glance espied 
the path, and the shortest path that led to 
it; he in an instant took that path, and 
reached his end. The only prolixity that 
he ever fell into was in explaining or de- 
fending the proceedings thus concisely 
and rapidly taken. To this some addition 
was not unnaturally made by the dignity 
which the habits of vice-regal state made 
natural to him, and the complimentary 
style which, if a very little tinctured with 





oriental taste, was very much more the 


ieces, which generally possessed very 
result of a kindly and generous nature.”’ 


igh excellence. It is singular to mark 


It would be wrong, we think, if discoursing, as we have done, on the 
talents of this illustrious person as an orator, a scholar, and a poet, to 
leave his still higher reputation as a statesman totally unmentioned ; and 
we must therefore touch on one subject, though a single and insnlated 
one, both to do justice to his memory, and as by itself attended with cir- 
cumstances not a little remarkable. It was said that Lord Wellesley had 
never given the Catholics fair play, and that his successor for the first 
time administered the government fairly and favourably to them. Now, 
Lord Brougham quotes a letter from Lord Wellesley to the Cabinet, written 
in Sept. 1834, from which he gives an extract, urging strenuously the 
most liberal concessions to the Catholics, and showing the expedience of 
admitting them to the Bench, to the highest courts of the law, and to tha 
Privy Council, from which, though entitled by law to admission, they have 





* This praise must be applied to Lord Wellesley’s earlier poems rather than his 
later. Very few persons when in advanced life compose with the same facility in a 
dead language as they did in their youthful days. The Latin poems of Milton, Addison, 
and Gray, (and theirs are the best we have,) wereall composed by them when young. It 
is curious that the foreign scholars did not value nor praise Milton’s Latin poetry, but 
rather disparaged it. Probably it was partly owing to his politics, which they hated, 
and partly it was of a higher mood than they could reach. The best volume which 
they have given us is that which contains the Poemata of Grotius ; some of great ex- 
cellence and worthy of his reputation. The most classical production of a Frenchman, 
we think, are the poems by Huet, the learned Bishop of Avranches. Par, 1709.—Rev. 
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been practically excluded. This remarkable document Lord Brougham has 
for the first time made public; and he says that, though he held the great 
seal at the time the correspondence passed, he was not made acquainted 
with any part of it till the present time (1843) ; he then adds, that Lord 
Melbourne's administration, in 1835, was supported by the traducers of 
Lord Wellesley, on the ground of their being just to the Catholics, whom 





he never thought of relieving ; he adds— 


‘¢T have expressed my astonishment, 
that any class of men could submit to 
receive support upon such grounds, with- 
out at once declaring that the blame and 
the praise were alike falsely bestowed ; 
but I was not onthese occasions aware of 
the extreme to which this falsehood was 
carried, as regarded Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration: and I was not till now in- 
formed of the extraordinary self-com- 
mand which my illustrious friend had 
observed, in suffering all such imputa- 
tions, without any attempt. to protect him- 
self from their force. * * * * * * All 
the while that the disseminators of slander 
were proclaiming him as abandoning the 
Catholics—him who had been the first to 
move and within a hair’s breadth to obtain 
their emancipation in the Lords, the 
strong-hold of their enemies, all the while 
that they were exalting his successors at 
his expense, by daily repeating the false 
assertion, that they for the first time con- 
ceived the just and politic plan of. re- 
moving every obstruction arising from 
religion to a full enjoyment of the public 
patronage, all the while that they were 
placing the Melbourne Ministry upon a 
pinnacle, as having first adopted this 


liberal system of government,—there lay 
in the Government repositories the 
original (in Lord Wellesley’s the copy) 
of a dispatch, explaining, recommending, 
enforcing the necessity of that course, and 
stating his desire to carry the plan into 
immediate execution, when the return of 
the king’s messenger should bring the 
permission which he solicited so earnestly 
of his official superiors. If that per- 
mission was delayed for three months, 
until the Ministry was changed, and Lord 
Wellesley followed them into retirement, 
he at least was not to be blamed for the 
mischance. Yet for eight years did he 
remain silent under those charges,—for 
eight years did the Ministry maintain the 
same silence under the support which 
those charges brought them—nay, with 
the parliamentary majorities which th 
charges daily afforded them ; and now for 
the first time that document sees the light 
in which was recorded an _ irrefragable 
proof that the charges were not merely 
false, but the very reverse of the truth, 
that the support thus given rested upon 
a foundation positively opposite to the 
fact.” 


We now pass to another person of eminence in his day, both Jegal and 





political, whose talents during his life were always looked on with respect, 
and whose personal habits and peculiarities formed a source of public 
amusement.* 

The account of the late Lord Ellenborough appears to us to be fairly 
and accurately designed, notwithstanding that his more vigorously drawn 
figure throws an unpleasing shadow over his successor Lord Tenterden. 
Lord Brougham has described his admirable defence of Hastings, and has 
gratified us by some unpublished specimens of his eloquence; but we 
must content ourselves in this case with a single brick as a specinien of 


the house, and merely quote a few specimens of him in his lighter mood. 


‘* His vigorous understanding, holding 
no fellowship with anything that was 
petty or paltry, naturally saw the con- 
temptible or inconsistent, and therefore 
in this wise ludicrous, aspect of things; 
nor did he apply any restraint on this 
property of his nature when he came into 


stations where it could less freely be in- 
dulged. His interrogative exclamation 
in Lord Melville’s case, when the party’s 
ignorance of having taken accommodation 
out of the public fund was alleged—in- 
deed, was proved—may be remembered 
as very picturesque, though perhaps more 





* See the Twopenny Postbag, among others,—a clever and amusing satire.—Rrv. 
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pungent than dignified. ‘ Not know 
money? Did he see it when it glittered? 
Did he hear it when it chinked?’ On 
the bench he had the very well known, 
but not very eloquent, Henry Hunt be- 
fore him, who, in mitigation of an expected 
sentence, spoke of some who ‘ complained 
of his dangerous eloquence.’—‘ They do 
you great injustice, sir,’ said the con- 
siderate and merciful Chief-Justice, kindly 
wanting to relieve him from all anxiety 
on this charge. After he had been listen- 
ing to two conveyancers for a whole day 
of a long and most technical argument, 
in silence, and with a wholesome fear of 
lengthening it by any interruption what- 
ever, one of them in reply to a remark 
from another judge said, ‘If it is the 
pleasure of your lordship that I should 
go into that matter ’—‘ We, sir,’ said the 
Chief-Justice, ‘have no pleasure in it 
any way.’ When a favourite special 
pleader was making an excursion, some- 
what unexpected by his hearers, as un- 
wonted in him, into a pathetic topic— 
‘A’n’t we, sir, rather getting now into 
the high sentimental latitudes?’ It was 
observed with some justice, that his 
periods occasionally, with his manner, 
reminded men of Johnson. When meet- 
ing the defence of an advocate for a libel 
on the Prince Regent, that it had been 
provoked by the gross, and fulsome, and 
silly flattery of some corrupt panegyrist— 
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‘What,’ said he, ‘an offence against the law 
of the land provoked by an offence against 
the laws of taste! How’ frail is the 
tenure by which men hold their reputa- 
tion, if it may be worn down and compro- 
mised away between the mischievous 
flattery of fulsome praise, and the open 
enmity of malignant abuse!’ But it was 
observed with much less correctness that 
his sarcasms derived adventitious force 
from his Cumberland dialect. From his 
manner and voice, both powerful, both 
eminently characteristic, they assuredly 
did derive a considerable and a legitimate 
accession of effect. But his dialect was 
of little or no avail; indeed, except in 
the pronouncing of a few words, his sole- 
cisms were not perceivable. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that'such pro- 
nunciations as Marchant, Hartford, were 
provincial ;* they are old’ English, ‘and 
came from a time when the spelling was 
as we have now written the words. He 
was of those, too, who said ‘ Lunnun’ and 
‘ Brummagem ;’ but this, too, is the good 
old English dialect, and was always used 
by Mr. Perceval, who never crossed the 
Trent except twice a-year going the Mid- 
land Circuit. Mr. Fox, a lover of the 
Saxon dialect, in like manner, always so 
spoke; and preferred Cales, and Sheer, 
and Groyne, to Cadiz, Shire, and Co- 
runna.’’f 


But let us turn from the Chief-Justice of the English courts to him who 
held a similar situation with such singular honour to himself and satis- 


faction to others in the sister country. 


ever, to the subject of his oratory. 


“It is fit that we should turn to the 
merits of Chief Justice Bushe while in 
the earlier period of his life he filled a 
high station at the bar. His education 
had been classical, and he studied and 
practised the rhetorical art with great 
success in the Historical Society of Dublin 
University, an institution famous for 
having trained about the same time Lord 
Plunket to that almost unrivalled excel- 
lence which he early attained, and for 


We must confine ourselves, how- 


having at a former period fostered and 
exercised the genius of Grattan, and 
Flood, and all the eminent Irish orators. 
The proficiency of Bushe may be estimated 
from the impression which Mr. Grattan 
confessed that the young man had made 
upon him. Having been present at one 
of the debates in the scene of his former 
studies, and heard Bushe speak, his re- 
mark was, ‘that he spoke with the lips 
of an angel.’{ Accordingly, upon being 





* The late Lord Redesdale and his brother the Historian of Greece always pro- 
nounced this word ‘¢ Marchant,” and so it used to be spelt, as may be seen in our 
older authors, as it comes from the French Marchand, and not the Latin Mercator,— 


Rev. 


+ Mr. Fox always pronounced Bordeaux as if written Borduz, giving the 2 the full 
sound as in English ; and in some letters of his which we possess, in writing about his 
garden at St. Ann’s Hill, he mentions his laylocks as in blossom.—ReEv. 

$ When Mr. Grattan himself first spoke in the English Parliament, great expecta- 


tion was raised from his fame, and every eye was on him. Mr. Grattan had a peculiar 
habit when he spoke of bowing his head and body forcibly towards the ground, and at 
first there was a smile upon Mr. Pitt’s lips, and on others ; but in ten minutes the orator 
riveted their attention, and his success was complete.—Rev. 








226 
called to the bar in 1790, he soon rose to 
extensive practice, and this he owed as 
much to his nice discretion, to the tact 
and the quickness which forms a Nisi 
Prius advocate’s most important qualifi- 
cation, as to his powers of speaking. Of 
law he had a sufficient provision without 
any remarkable store of learning; nor 
did he ever either at the bar or on the 
bench excel in the black-letter of the pro- 
fession. But his merit as a speaker was 
of the highest description. His power of 
narration has not, perhaps, been equalled. 
If any one would see this in its greatest 
perfection, he has only to read the in- 
imitable speech on the Trimleston cause ; 
the narrative of Livy himself does not 
surpass that great effort. Perfect sim- 
plicity, but united with elegance; a lucid 
arrangement and unbroken connexion of 
all the facts; the constant introduction 
of the most picturesque expressions, but 
never as ornaments; these, the great 
qualities of narration, accomplish its great 
end and purpose; they place the story 
and the scene before the hearer, or the 
reader, as if he witnessed the reality. It 
is unnecessary to add, that the temperate, 


For his recollections of the late 
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and chaste, and even subdued tone of the 
whole is unvaried and unbroken ; but such 
praise belongs to every part of this great 
speaker’s oratory. Whether he declaims 
or argues, moves the feelings or resorts to 
ridicule and sarcasm, deals in persuasion or 
invective, he never is, for an instant, ex- 
travagant. We have not the condensed 
and vigorous demonstration of Plunket ; 
we have not those marvellous figures, 
sparingly introduced, but, whensoever 
used, of an application to the argument 
absolutely magical ;* but we have an equal 
display of chastened abstinence, of abso- 
lute freedom from all the vices of the 
Irish school, with, perhaps, a more win- 
ning grace of diction ; and all who have 
witnessed it agree in ascribing the greatest 
power to a manner that none could resist. 
The utmost that partial criticism could do 
to find a fuult was to praise the suavity of 
the orator at the expense of his force. 
John Kemble described him as ‘the 
greatest actor off the stage ;’ but he forgot 
that so great an actor must also have stood 
highest among his Thespian brethren had 
the scene been shifted.’’ 


Lord Holland, though we could have 

















wished them to have been more particular, for at what point can our curiosity 
relating to such men be satisfied, we are grateful to the biographer. When 
he was a boy at Eton he was attacked by a very severe illness, and an 
anecdote is connected with it that is new to us. His uncle, Mr. Fox, was 
then in the north of Italy, and the messenger from Devonshire House, 
commissioned to summon him home on account of the King’s illness, met 
him at Boulogne. Mr. Fox had previously received intelligence of Lord 
Holland’s dangerous illness, and the alarm occasioned by the appearance 
of the courier was speedily changed into despair by a few words which 
he dropped, intimating “that he must be dead by this time.” Great was 
Mr. Fox's relief and joy, probably in more ways than one, upon finding 
that the King was the person alluded to. 


‘(Many yearsafterthis period,’’saysLord who was acquainted with the circumstance 
Brougham, ‘‘ I saw his banker at Vicenza, of Mr. Fox’s alarm; and I was much 





* “Let no one hastily suppose that this is an exaggerated description of Lord 
Plunket’s extraordinary eloquence. Where shall be found such figures as those which 
follow—each raising a living image before the mind, yet each embodying not merely a 
principle, but the very argument in hand—each leaving that very argument literally 
translated into figure? The first relates to the statutes of limitation or to prescriptive 
title. ‘If time destroys the evidence of title, the laws have wisely and humanely 
made length of possession a substitute for that which has been destroyed. He comes 
with his scythe in one hand to mow down the muniments of our rights; but in the 
other the law-giver has placed an hour-glass, by which he metes out incessantly those 
portions of duration which render needless the evidence that he has swept away.’ 
Explaining why he had now become a Reformer, when he had before opposed the 
question, ‘Circumstances,’ said he, ‘are wholly changed; formerly Reform came 
to our door like a felon, a robber to be resisted. He now approaches like a creditor ; 
you admit the justice of his demand, and only dispute the time and the instalments by 
which he shall be paid.’"” 
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struck with the familiar notion of this 

t man’s celebrity, which seemed 
to have reached that remote quarter at 
a time when political intelligence was 
so much less diffused than it has been 
since the French Revolution; the banker 
mentioned having given professionally a 
very practical proof of his respect for the 
name; he had cashed a bill for the ex- 
pense of his (Mr. Fox’s) journey home, 
though there was no letter of introduction 
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presented; -‘but I knew him,’ said the 
Cambist, ‘by the prints.’ The rapid 
journey home to join the fray then raging 
in the House of Commons laid the found- 
ation of the liver complaint, which eigh- 
teen years later ended in dropsy, and ter- 
minated his life; but he was relieved 
on his arrival from all anxiety upon ac- 
count of his nephew, whom he found per- 
fectly restored to health,’’ 


We must pass over the account of Lord Holland’s political life, in order 
to make room for an extract on his powers as a debater, which, to our 
more confined experience, seems not remote from the truth. 


‘“‘Lord Holland’s powers as a speaker 
were of avery high order. He was full 
of argument, which he could pursue with 
great vigour and perfect closeness; co- 
pious in illustration; with a chaste and 
pure diction, shunning, like his uncle, 
everything extravagant in figure and un- 
usual in phrase; often, like him, led 
away by an ingenuity, and like him not 
unfrequently led to take a trivial view of 
his subject, and to dwell upon some small 
matter which did not much help on the 
business in hand, but always keeping that 
in view, and making no sacrifices to mere 
effect. Declamation—solemn, sustained 
declamation—was the forte of neither, al- 
though occasionally the uncle would show 
that he could excel in that also, as Ra- 
phael has painted perhaps the finest fire- 
light piece in the world, and Titian the 
noblest landscape.* Neither made any the 
least pretence to gracefulness of action, 
and both were exceedingly deficient in 
voice, the nephew especially, as he had 
little of the redeeming quality by 
which his uncle occasionally penetrated 
and thrilled his audience, with those high 
and shrill notes that proceeded from 
him when, heated with his argument, he 
overpowered both his own natural hesita- 
tion and the faculties of his hearer. In 
Lord Holland the hesitation was so great 
as to be often painful; and, instead of 
yielding to the increased volume of his 


matter, it often made him breathless in 
the midst of his more vehement discourse. 
He wanted command of himself; and, 
seeming to be run away with, he was apt 
to lose the command over his audience. 
The same delicate sense of humour which 
distinguished Mr. Fox, he also showed ; 
and much of that exquisite Attic wit, which 
formed so large and so effective a portion 
of that great orator’s argumentation, never 
uselessly introduced, always adapted 
nicely to the occasion, always aiding, 
and, as it were, clinching the reason- 
ing. Thus accomplished as he was for 
the rhetorical art, had his health, and 
a kind of indolence common to all the 
Fox family—perhaps, too, their disdain 
of all preparation, all but natural elo- 
quence—allowed him to study oratory 
more, it is difficult to say how high a place 
he might have reached among orators. 
Certainly no one could any day have been 
surprised to hear him deliver some great 
speech of equal merit with those of the il- 
lustrious kinsman whom he so much re- 
sembled, It was once said by Lord 
Erskine, on hearing him make a speech 
off-hand, a great display of argumentative 
power, ‘ I shall complain of the Usher of 
the Black Rod: why did he not take 
Charles Fox into custody last night? 
What the deuce business has a member 
of the other House to come up and make 
his speeches here?’’’ 


It was perhaps to this indolence of character to which Lord Brougham 
alludes, that in literature we possess so few productions of Lord Holland's 
pen ; and yet his life of Lope de Vega possesses such excellence, such just- 





* To what picture does Lord Brougham allude? To the one at the Marquess of 
Westminster’s, the View of Cadore? Certainly Titian’s compositions in landscape, 
as seen in the etchings of them, as well as in the paintings, are of the noblest kind ; full of 
grandeur and picturesque scenery and poetic thought, nothing can be finer. We also 
number among his fine designs, as seen in the wood cuts, a battle piece, in which is a 
warrior on horseback, of such surpassing grace and dignity, that whenever the late Mr. 
Uvedale Price came to town and visited the friend who possessed it, he invariably said, 
‘* Come, I must see this noble figure of Titian again,’’ looking at it always with an un. 


abated admiration.--REv. 
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ness of criticism, and correctness and ease of style and language, as must 
make us the more lament that he has written so little, who could write so 
well. Lord Brougham has mentioned as his other compositions, the In- 
troduction to Mr. Fox’s history, and the Preface to Lord Orford’s and Lord 
Waldegrave’s memoirs—to which we can only add a copy of Greek 
hexameter verses on a billiard table, or rather, we think, on lighting a 
billiard room, printed by Lord Grenville in his Nuge Metrice. But 
though Lord Holland, like other men of letters, preferred the compara- 
tively easy enjoyment of reading to the labours of composition, yet his 
studies were of an extent that showed how much exertion he could use, 
to satisfy his curiosity. In the later years of his life, he read through the 
whole of the works of Erasmus, extending to twelve folio volumes of 
closely printed Latin ; and we also happen to know, that he perused the 
whole of Bayle’s Dictionary, the repository of so much curious and obscure 
erudition—in the octavo edition which he procured for the purpose. He 
was also fond of transcription: when at Brighton, he transcribed two 
of the books of Homer’s Iliad, in which employment he seemed to feel 
much interest. ‘‘ Now,” said he to a friend who mentioned the anecdote to 
us, and who was in the habit of daily calling on him—‘ you have just 
come in as I have finished my task.” 

From the account of Mr. John Allen, so well known as the friend of 
Lord Holland, and as a person unexcelled for his knowledge of the con- 
stitutional history of the country, as well as for his general intelligence and 
information,—there are two short passages which we think too curious not 
to bring to notice. The first relates to the Reform Bill; and Lord 
Brougham, speaking of it, mentions Mr. Allen’s opinion. 


Lord Brougham’s Siatesmeq 








*¢ He had originally been a somewhat 
indiscriminate admirer of the French Re- 
volution, and was not of the number of 
its eulogists whom the excesses of 1793 
and 1794 alienated from its cause. Even 
the Directorial tyranny had not opened his 
eyes to the evils of its course ; but a larger 
acquaintance with mankind, more of what 
is termed knowledge of the world, greatly 
mitigated the strength of his opinions, 
and his minute study of the ancient 

“history of our own constitution com- 
pleted his emancipation from earlier pre- 
judices—nay, rather cast his opinions 
into the opposite scale ; for it is certain 
that during the last thirty or forty years 
of his life,—in other words, during all his 
political life, far from tolerating revolu- 
tionary courses, or showing any tender- 
ness towards innovations, he was a re- 
former on so small a scale, that he could 





hardly be brought to approve of any 
change at all in our Parliamentary consti- 
tution. He held the measure of 1831— 
1832 as all but revolutionary ; augured ill 
of its effects on the structure of the Hduse 
of Commons; and regarded it as having in 
the result worked great mischief on the 
composition of that body, whatever be- 
nefit it might have secured to the Whigs 
asaparty measure. Lord Holland ‘had 
made up his mind to an entire approval of 
the scheme as necessary, if not for the 
country, at least for the Liberal party, to 
which he was devoted; and he supported 
it, as his uncle had done the far less ex- 
tensive reform proposed by Lord Grey in 
1797, which, less as it was, very much 
exceeded any reform views of his own, 
supported it as a party measure necessary 
Sor keeping together the Liberal body, and 
consolidating their power.’’ 


And this is the authentic history of this memorable act of patriotic 


virtue. Lord Brougham cannot be mistaken, for he was then united with 
those in power, and himself greatly assisted in the success of the Reform 
Bill. Such then is the fact, and we shall content ourselves with saying, 
Tant pis pour les faits.* 





* This surely will always remain a singularly curious page in the political history 
of the country. A bold experiment was made on the constitution, and fundamental 
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The other point relates to the question which Lord Brougham, after ex« 
patiating on Mr. Allen’s talents and virtues, supposes might be put. 


“‘ How it happened that one of his 
great talents, long experience, and many 
rare accomplishments, connected as he 
was with the leading statesmen of his 
time (the Ministers of the Crown for the 
last ten years of his life), should never 
have been brought into public life, nor 
éver been made in ahy way available to 
the service of the country? nor can the 
answer to this question be that. he had no 

owers of public speaking ; and would, if 
3 Parliament, have been for the most 

art a silent member; because it would 

ot be easy to name a more unbroken si- 
lence than was for many long years kept 
by such leading Whigs as Lord John 
Townshend, Mr. Hare, and General Fitz- 
patrick, without whom, nevertheless, it 
was always supposed that the Whig pha- 
lanx would have been wanting in its just 
proportions; and also because there are 
many important, many even high political, 
offices that can well and usefully be filled 
by men wholly unused to the wordy war ; 
yet Mr. Allen never filled any place ex- 
cept as secretary; nay, under secretary for 


a few months to the Commissioners for 
treating with America in 1806. Then I 
fear we are driven, in accounting for this 
strange fact, to the high aristocratic 
habits of our government, if the phrase 
may be allowed ; and can comprehend Mr. 
Allen’s entire exclusion from power in no 
other way than by considering it as now 
a fixed and settled rule, that there is in 
this country a line drawn. between the 
ruling caste and the rest of o commu- 
nity—not, indeed, that the latter are 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, but that out of a profession like the 
bar, intimately connected with politics, or 
out of the patrician circles themselves, 
the monopolists of ema preferment, 
no such rise is in ordinary cases ible. 
The genius of our system, very from 
consulting its stable endurance, ap- 
pears thus to apportion its labours and 
its enjoyments, separating the two classes 
of our citizens by an impassable line, and 
bestowing freely upon the one the sweat 
and the toil, while it reserves strictly for 
the other the fruit and the shade.’’ 


As a simple matter of fact we believe the above statement to be gene- 


rally true, and yet we must recollect some remarkable exceptions—Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was one; is not the present Prime Minister another ? 
and then the exception of the Jaw is so large, as to diminish greatly the 
force of the general rule. We should say, not that such a man as Mr. 
Allen would excluded from office, but that, if not in a profession, he 
would seldom seek it, and seldom be found adapted to it. The /aw in 
England seems to supply from its copious stores all the Parliamentary abi- 
lity and constitutional knowledge that is perhaps deficient in the rank of the 
aristocracy. Where else would you go? As in France, to the philosophers, 
and men of letters ? To the political economists, the theorists, the writers 
in reviews, and the speculators in pamphlets ? We see no prospect of ad- 
vantage in this. No man can attain eminence in the profession of the 
law without -— knowledge and greater ability ; and his is the very know- 
ledge and the very ability wanted in the council chamber and in the 
senate. We fear, in such cases, the man of letters and the student would 
in the warfare required, in the active exercise of his talents, and in the 
conflict of debated counsels, be found deficient ; but the door of admission 
is wider than Lord Brougham has described. Have we not lately seen 
one of our merchants employed by Government on an embassy of the 
highest importance to the country, with the largest delegated power, and 
almost unlimited confidence? surely the rank, station, and deserved repu- 





changes introduced, against the opinion of the most able experienced statesmen, as 
well as those who, aloof from practical interference with public affairs, had studied the 
laws, and government, and institutions, and were familiar with their structure ;—solely 
for the avowed pore of keeping a political party together ; and mark the result ! 
within two or three years after this popular sacrifice to the idol of power, they lost 
the confidence of the people, then their majorities in the House, and then their places, 
which they had so dearly bought.—Rev. 
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tation of Lord Ashburton must have been overlooked by Lord Brougham, 
or he would have qualified an assertion, which, however, we grant, has been 
generally truer than it is at the present time. 

We have no space to enter into a general review of the character of the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole in the Appendix ; but the portrait 
appears to us to be just, as the motive for introducing it is honourable to 
the writer ; for his object appears to be that of clearing the memory of this 
great statesman from the charges of peculation which were made against 
him. It is well known that he was sent to the Tower upon an ac- 
cusation of having received 900l. from a contractor, was expelled the 
House of Commons, though neither impeached or prosecuted, and, on 
being re-elected in the same parliament, was declared ineligible by 
a majority of the House. It appears that this money was really paid, 
through Walpole’s hands, to a friend named Mann, to whom Walpole gave a 
share of the contract ; but Mann died, and, the notes being made payable 
in Walpole’s name, a case of fraud and suspicion was excited. From this 
act of imprudence, heightened as it was by the factious spirit of the day 
into peculation, Walpole speedily and entirely recovered ; for four years 
after, he was placed at the head of the Treasury, and afterwards became 
the head of the Government for nearly the whole remainder of his life ; 
nor was any allusion ever made to it by the very factious and angry oppo- 
sition by which his administration was so vehemently assailed. 

The general charge of peculation, grounded on the comparison of his 
expenditure with his means, appears more difficult to meet. With a 
fortune originally of about 2000/. a-year, and which never rose to more 
than double that amount, he lived with a profusion amounting to extra- 
vagance, insomuch, that one of his yearly meetings at Houghton, “the 
congress,’ as it was called, in autumn, and which lasted six or eight 
weeks, and was attended by all his supporters in either House, and by 
their friends, cost him 3000/. a-year. His buildings and purchases were 
estimated at 200,000/. and to this must be added 40,000/. for pictures. 
Now it is true that he had for many years his own official income of 
3000/., with 2000/7. more of a sinecure, and his family had between 
3000/7. and 40007. more in places of the like description ; still, if the 
expensive style of his living be considered, and that his income was at the 
very outside only 12,0007. clear, including the places of his sons, it is quite 
impossible to understand how above 200,000/., or nearly twice the 
average value of his whole private property, could have been accumu- 
lated by his savings. His wife’s fortune only paid off his incum- 
brances ; his gains upon the fortunate sale of the South-Sea Stock just 
before the fall, could hardly account for the sum, although he states in 
a letter to one of his friends, that he got a thousand per cent on what 
he purchased. On the whole we must be content to admit, that some 
cloud hangs over this part of his history ; and that the generally prevailing 
attacks against him in this quarter have not been so successfully repulsed. 
Lord Brougham then enters into the subject of the charge made against 
the Minister for corrupt influence and open bribery. He remarks, 
“that in those days, the men were far less pure who filled the highest 
places in the state, and that parliamentary as well as ministerial influence 
was pitched upon a lower scale than it has been since the combinations 
of political party have proceeded more upon principles than personal 
connexions ;”’ besides, he justly observes, ‘‘ that the period of Walpole’s 
power was one likely to introduce extraordinary scenes into the political 
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system, since the stake was not always a Ministry alone, but also a Crown." 
Lord Brougham considers Walpole’s famous saying, that “all men have 
their price,” can prove nothing unless price be defined ; and that, if a libe- 
ral sense is given to the word, the proposition more resembles a truism than 
a sneer ;* and after all comes the real question, did he err in his low esti- 
mate of public virtue ; and was he wrong in the mean opinion of others 
which he had formed? Now, after recollecting what Lord Brougham has 
already told us, that parliamentary as well as ministerial virtue was in Wal- 
pole’s time pitched on a /ower scale than now, let us hear what the statesman 
of the present century can say to support the statesman of the last, and 
how far he himself breathed a purer atmosphere, when he was enjoying the 


patronage and dispensing the favours of the Crown. 


Let us listen with 


attention to what Lord Brougham says of the fruits of his own experience. 


‘““No one who has been long the 
dispenser of patronage among large bodies 
of his fellow citizens can fail to see in- 
finitely more numerous instances of 
sordid, selfish, greedy, ungrateful conduct, 
than of the virtues to which such hateful 
qualities stand opposed. Daily examples 
come before him of the most unfeeling 
acrimony towards competitors,—the most 
far-fetched squeamish jealousy of all con- 
flicting claims—unblushing falsehood in 
boih its branches, boasting and detraction 
—grasping selfishness in both kinds, 
greedy pursuit of men’s own bread, and 
cold calculating upon others’ blood—the 
fury of disappointment when that has not 
been done which it was impossible to do— 
swift oblivion of all that has been granted 
— unreasonable expectation of more, only 
because much has been given—not seldom, 
favours repaid with hatred and ill treat- 
ment, as if by this unnatural course the 


account might be settled between grati- 
tude and pride—such are the secrets of 
the human heart which power soon dis- 
closes to its possessor : add to these, that 
which, however, deceives no one—the 
never-ceasing hypocrisy of declaring, that 
whatever is most eagerly sought is only 
coveted as affording the means of serving 
the country, and will only be taken at the 
sacrifice of individual interest to the sense 
of public duty ; and I desire to be under- 
stood here, as speaking from my own of- 
Jicial erperience. It is not believed that 
in our own times men are at all worse 
than they were a century ago. Why then 
should we suppose that one who had been 
Prime Minister for twenty years, and in 
office five or six more, had arrived at his 
notion of human nature from a misan- 
thropical disposition rather than from his 
personal experience,—a larger one than I 
possessed ?” 


Lord Brougham then enters into the merits of Walpole’s administration, 
and the beneficial results of his wise and virtuous policy, though directly 
opposed to the feelings of the country, and the personal ambition of the 
King. His remonstrance against the “ petty Germanic schemes” of 
George II. were unremitting; and once he had the courage to tell 
him how much “ the welfare of his own dominions and the happiness of 
Europe depended on his being a great King rather than a considerable 
Elector.” If such a speech was likely to be little palatable to his electoral 
highness, still less pleasing must have been the remark which he ventured 
to make on one of the many occasions when the implacable hatred of the 
Duke of Brunswick to that of Brandenburg broke out. “ Will your 
Majesty engage in an enterprise which must prove both disgraceful and 
disadvantageous? Why, Hanover will be no more than a breakfast 
to the Prussian army ?”” We must, before we leave the history of this 
able minister, touch on one act of his administration, which excited against 





* It has been positively affirmed that the remark was never made, and that Wal- 
pole, alluding to some factious and profligate adversaries and their adherents, said, 
“all these men have their price.” After all we must recollect, that those who 
tempted them, and gave them the first taste for plunder, were the most to blame. The 
Prince of Wales, pleased with a speech of ‘‘ downright Shippens,” sent him 1000, 
by his Groom of the Bedchamber—Rev. 

Genr. Maca. Vou, XXI. 21 
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him a clamour, as disproportioned to the importance of the subject, as 
it was utterly factious in its origin, and false in its accusation. It is 
well known that he relinquished, after a violent struggle, his great and 





useful measure of the Excise. 


‘¢He,’’ says Lord Brougham, ‘had 
carried it by majorities, always decreasing ; 
and when finally the majority was under 
twenty, he gave it up on ascertaining that 
the people.were so generally set against 
it that the aid of troops would be re- 
quired to collect it. ‘No revenue,’ said 
this constitutional minister, ‘ought to 
be levied in this free country, that it re- 
quires the sabreand the bayonet to collect.’ 
A learned and eminently narrow-minded 
man,* hating Walpole for his revolution 
principles, has not scrupled to record his 
own factious folly in the definition of 
Excise given in his dictionary. Another, 
a greater, a more factious and a less honest 
man, helped, and much less impotently 
helped, to clamour down the only other 

of Walpole’s domestic administra- 
tion which has ever been made the subject 
of open attack ; though doubtless the ex- 
tinction of Jacobitism was the real but 
hidden object of ‘all these invectives—I 
mean Dean Swift, whose promotion in the 
Church he had prevented, upon discover- 
ing the most glaring accounts of base 
perfidy on the part of that unprincipled 
wit, and whose revenge was taken against 
the provision made, rather by Walpole’s 


predecessors than himself, for supplying 
a copper coinage to Ireland, upon terms 
to the trader perfectly fair, and to the 
country sufficiently advantageous. The 
Drapier’s Letters, one of his most famous, 
and by far his most popular productions, 
the act of his life, he was accustomed to 
confess, upon which rests his whole Irish 

opularity—and no name ever retained 
its estimation in the mind of the Irish 
people nearly so long,—urged his country- 
men to reject these halfpence ; it being, 
the very reverend authorsolemnly asserted, 
‘ their first duty to God, next to the sal- 
vation of their souls ;’ and heasserted, im- 
pudently asserted, that the coin was worth 
only a twelfth of its nominalvalue. Im- 
pudently I repeat, and why? because a 
careful assay was made immediately at 
the English Mint, by the master of the 
Mint, and the result was to ascertain that 
the standard weight was justly proved. 
And who was that master? None other 
than Sir Isaac Newton. The calumnies 
and the ribaldry of the dean prevailed over 
the experiments of the illustrious phi- 
losopher, and the coinage was withdrawn 
from circulation.” 


With the following observations, which form the concluding passage of 





the life of this statesman, we think there are few who will not agree ; 
but it is of more importance to remark, that the feeling which the author 
so impressively inculcates is one that has gained ground, and spread among 
the community in exact proportion as general intelligence has increased ; 
that it has evidently followed upon the most splendid career of victory, 
and the most brilliant exploits of war which the national annals ever could 
boast ; and therefore we must feel that it has its rise in the deep founda- 
tions of wisdom and religion ; that it has nothing temporary or capricious 
about it ; and that we may hope it will spread through other nations and 


future ages, till it becomes the general and consistent voice of humanity. 


** Before proceeding to Walpole’s great 
adversary, Bolingbroke, here I may pause 
to state, why so large, as it may appear 
so disproportioned, a space has been al- 
lotted to Walpole, the centre figure in 
this group. It is because there is no- 
thing more wholesome for both the people 
and their rulers than to dwell upon the 
excellence of those statesmen whose lives 
have been spent in furthering the useful, 
the sacred work of peace. The thought- 


less vulgar are ever prone to magnify the 
brilliant exploits of arms which dazzle 
ordinary understandings, and prevent 
any account being taken of the cost and 
the crime that so often are hid in the 
guise of success. All merit of that shining 
kind is sure of passing current for more 
than it is really worth; and the eye is 
turned indifferently and even scornfully 
upon the unpretending virtue of the true 
friend to his species, the minister who 





* Dr. S. Johnson. 


t+ See also on this subject, represented here in its true colours, Sir W. Scott’s Life 


of Swift.—Rev. 
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devotes all his cares to stay the worst 
of crimes that can be committed, the last 
of calamities that can be endured by man. 
To hold up such men as Walpole in the 
face of the world, as the model of a wise, 
a safe and honest ruler, becomes the most 
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and, as has been said of Cicero and of 
eloquence by a great critic,* that states- 
man may feel assured that he has made 
progress in the science to which his life 
is devoted, who shall heartily admire the 
public character of Walpole.’’ 











sacred duty of the impartial historian ; 


Lord Brougham commences his account of Lord Bolingbroke by the 
just observation, “‘ that few men, whose public life was so short, have 
filled a greater space in the eyes of the world during his own times than 
Lord Bolingbroke, or left behind them a more brilliant reputation. Not 
more than fifteen years elapsed between his first coming into Parliament 
and his attainder ; during not more than ten of these years was he brought 
forward in the course of its proceedings; and yet, as a statesman and an 
orator, his name ranks among the most famous in our history, inde« 
pendently of the brilliant literary reputation which places him among the 
first classics of what we generally call our Augustan age.” Notwithstand- 
ing the number and extent of his written works, Lord Brougham considers 
that his reputation rests mainly on his eloquence; yet, as no reports of those 
speeches were made at the time, we must entirely rely on the unanimous 
voice of his contemporaries and on tradition, for our belief in the admira< 
tion which was excited by his oratory.t Lord Brougham adds, that “ the 
contemplation of this chasm it was that made Mr. Pitt, when musing upon 
its brink, and calling to mind all that might be fancied of the orator from 
the author, and all that traditional testimony had handed down to us, si 
after a ‘Speech of Bolingbroke,"—desiderating it far more than the 
restoration of all that has perished of the treasures of the ancient world.” 
Again he observes, ‘“‘ This was Mr. Pitt’s opinion, when, as has already 
been observed, the question being raised in conversation about the de- 
siderata most to be lamented, and one said the lost books of Livy, another 
those of Tacitus, a third a Latin tragedy—he at once declared for ‘A 
speech of Bolingbroke.’”’ Now, on being informed of this saying of the 
illustrious statesman to whom it is attributed, the first circumstance that 
strikes us is, that it seems rather to be a declaration uttered in the glow 
of momentary feeling, or in the unstudied ease of familiar conversation, 
than to have proceeded from the deliberate judgment of one who had dul 
considered the value of the historic treasures which he had rated so muc 
below the fancied value of one brilliant oration. Tacitus and Livy, each 
in his own line, are the great unrivalled prototypes of historical composi< 
tion ; even the chasm left by the loss of great parts of their inestimable 
works, is such that cannot be filled up ; every page of such history lost, is 
a page deficient in the history of man; and can any effusion of genius, 
however brilliant, can any specimen of oratory, whatever may be its varied 
excellence, enter into a just and rational competition with it? To this it 
must be added, that in the loss of Lord Bolingbroke’s parliamentary 
speeches, little information has escaped us that cannot elsewhere be 





* Quinctilian. ‘Ile se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero, valde placebit ;’’ but why 
‘*placebit,” in the future tense ?—Rev. 

+ In Queen Anne’s time there were absolutely no reports of any speeches. In the 
administration of Walpole the records of parliamentary eloquence are only here and 
there found like drops in the page of history, and the remains of the speeches during 
the American contest are very scanty. The utmost Horace Walpole attempted was 
to give a few brilliant passages, which sparkled more eminently conspicuous in the 
comparative dullness of the remainder of the oration.—REv. 
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acquired. Certainly we do not wonder that an orator and statesman like 
Mr. Pitt, should delight in possessing a specimen of the power which the 
most illustrious and gifted man of his age could exhibit in the most 
ardaous field of conflict perhaps in which the intellect and feelings of men 
can be engaged, and in which the triumph of success is without a parallel 
in any other exercise of the human mind; but, had his wishes been 
crowned with success, we certainly should anticipate at least that some 
disappointment and loss would have followed. He would have possessed 
what Dr. S. Parr calls the “ gorgeous declamation of Bolingbroke,” bat he 
would have possessed it apart from all the assistance that it derived from 
the manner, the gesture, the presence of the speaker ; from his animated 
and beautiful countenance, his noble and dignified person, his sonorous and 
flexible voice, his graceful* and correct action ; from all that animation 
which lends such an additional power to successful eloquence, and drives 
it at once into the hearts of the yielding and captivated audience. Had 
Mr. Pitt only considered and compared the pleasure he would have de- 
rived from the Roman histories as mere compositions of men of great 
natural genius and penetration, and the most perfect artists of their class, 
with the production of an equally rare talent, that of persuading the wills 
and exciting and guiding the passions of an audience by the effusions of 
extemporary eloquence, commanding all the various stores of the rich 
armoury from which it is supplied, from the logic that is to pierce into the 
depth of the understanding to the sensibility that is to move the fountains 
of the heart ;—had his comparison extended no further, and been thus 
limited, it would then have been merely a question of taste. But we have 
a few words to say about the subject, as a matter of fact which might, 
perhape, have more properly been previously introduced, and have ren- 
ered the discussion unnecessary. ‘The first person by whom this dictum 
of Mr. Pitt’s was publicly made known, we believe to be the late Lord 
Dudley, in some letter or review, and probably also in conversation, and it 
has passed from him into the general currency of belief. It so happened, 
that in conversation a few weeks ago, and before we had read Lord 
Brougham’s volume, this very subject was mentioned by us to a friend, 
who has lived in terms of intimacy with most of the illustrious statesmen 
of the past age, as well as of those distinguished in the calm walks of phi- 
losophy, and in the fascinating attractions of art ; and we have his authority 
for the following assertion, that he asked Lord Grenville whether he ever 
heard Mr. Pitt make the declaration attributed to him ; to which Lord Gren- 
ville answered, that he never did,—that he did not credit it—though he might 
have heard him allude to the subject of Lord Bolingbroke’s eloquence. Of 
Bolingbroke’s political conduct, of the falsehood of his denials of designs 
favourable to the Pretender, of the disclosure of the truth in the memoir of 
Marshal Berwick, and especially of the clear, undeniable testimony borne 
against him by his own conduct when in exile, Lord Brougham has given 
a clear and convincing summary. “He arrived in France ; without a 
day's delay be put himself in communication with the Pretender and his 
agents ; and he at once accepted under him the office of his secretary of 
state. What would be said of any man’s honesty, who had fled from a 
charge of theft which he denied, and feared to meet because supported by 
perjured witnesses,—if he instantly took to the highway for his support ?”’ 
Great as were his talents, captivating as were his accomplishments, fitted 





* See Lord Brougham’s Statesmen, &c. p. 389. 
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by nature and by education to be at once the defence and ornament of his 
country, and eminently toact the statesman's part, yet we must reluctantly 
confess that there were defects inherent in his character which made this 
prodigality of gifts bestowed in vain. He was wanting in that true wisdom 
which is the characteristic of the greatest minds. His ambition was low, 
his policy crooked ; his aims personal, his passions violent and often un- 
governable. But, if his political life was clouded with error, we cannot 
pronouuce a more favourable judgment when we follow him to subjects of 
still higher importance. Whoever reads those works of his on the subject 
of religion which were published after his death by his executor Mallet, 
will see at once much to admire and much to condemn. He will be struck 
by the ingenuity of the reasoning, as well as by the beauties of the lan- 
guage ; he will acknowledge everywhere the stamp of a superior mind and 
of an experienced writer ; but he will also see an overpowering prejudice 
everywhere drawing aside his pen, plausible statements worked up with 
great skill and effort, and above all a profusion of second-hand learning and 
authorities, which bring neither pleasure nor conviction tothe reader. Yet 
Bolingbroke must have been a great man, for he made a powerful impres- 
sion on the minds of others who were likewise great ; he seemed to capti- 
vate all who approached him. Pope idolised him, called him the genius 
who presided over his life and infused knowledge and elegance into his 
pen. He was “ the master both of the poet and his song.” Pope con- 
descended to versify, in one of his finest poems, the sketch which Boling- 
broke had drawn in prose ; and certainly he appeared to return the poet's 
attachment with ail the warmth and sincerity of the most attached friend- 
ship. He leaned over the chair of his dying friend while the tears were 
swimming in his eyes; and we have always wished to consider his anger 
on the discovery of the copies of the Patriot King, after Pope’s death, as an 
involuntary outbreak of his ungovernable and passionate temperament. 
Lord Brougham is quite right in confining Lord Bolingbroke’s learning to a 
knowledge of the Roman writers ; with the Greek language he appears to 
have had no acquaintance that could be of any use to him ; it was a lan- 
guage little cultivated by the wits and fine writers of that day. We do not 
see it appearing in the pages of Addison; Pope knew little of it, as his 
Homer, and his absurd attack on Bentley in the Dunciad, show ; 
Arbuthnot, perhaps, bad a sprinkling ; and Swift, in his Journal to Stella, 
often talks of buying Greek authors at book auctions in London, but how 
much he studied them we cannot say. The age of our scholars, of the 
Jortins, the Marklands, the Toups, was approaching, but had not arrived : 
one great name filled the whole void, and from him who bore it, that new 
and brilliant school of criticism arose, which is shining in such splendour 
in the present day. Of his private life we have nothing to add to the 
very just aud correct account which Lord Brougham has given of it ; but 
when he adds, “‘ The second wife was one of his choice ; to her his de- 
meanour was blameless, and he enjoyed much comfort in her society,’’ we 
believe the general picture to be correct ; yet we have read in some French 
memoirs* hints of considerable uneasiness his intriguing conduct occasionally 
gave her ; and we remember when he was boasting to her, rather un- 
gallantly, of his former conquests, she looked archly at him and said, “ My 
Lord, you remind me of one of those venerable old aqueducts whose waters 
have long ceased to flow.” 





* See Mem. de Maintenon, par Beaumelle, tom. iii. p. 161.—REv. 
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BATH ABBEY TURRETS. 


THE first subject in the accompany- 
ing Plate represents one of the turrets 
at the west end of Bath Abbey as they 
appeared before the late changes, when 
pinnacles were substituted for these 
turrets, 


HOLY-WATER STOUP AT HASTINGS, 


The second subject in the Plate is a 
holy-water stoup which was disclosed 
a year or two ago, in the mutilated 
state represented, at the entrance of 
St. Clement’s Church, Hastings, within 
the porch. After its mutilation, the 
recess in which it stands had been 
‘built up flush with the rest of the wall, 
and the whole thus attempted to be 
obliterated. We owe apologies to the 
correspondent who favoured us with 
the drawing that his accompanying 
letter is now mislaid. 


THE OLD FONT OF SCRAPTOFT, CO. LEICs 


New Walk, Lei- 
cester, Feb. 21. 
The village of Scraptoft is four miles 
from Leicester. Its Font, which I found 
embedded in nettles, was turned out of 
the church to make way for a ridiculous 
wash-hand-basin looking thing on a 
high stone pedestal. The old font 
was placed by a western wall, and 
served the villagers for many years as 
a cistern (Fig. 3). It was lately re- 
moved from its exposed situation, and 
placed in the belfry, where it now re- 
mains, a receptacle for ropes and 
rubbish. It is of early-English cha- 
racter, and the mouldings are very 
sharp and nearly perfect. Thechurch 
has some good parts about it, particu- 
larly two windows of a Decorated 
character. 
There are good remains of an old 
cross in the church-yard. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 


J.F. 





New St. Spring 
Gardens, Feb. 12. 
IN your last month’s Magazine you 
have given what the writer truly terms 
an “imperfect catalogue” of articles 
by various authors in the Quarterly 
Review, from its commencement to 
vol. XIX. with an intention to continue 
the catalogue. 
Now, as the contributions of my 
father Sir John Barrow to that incom. 


Mr. Urnsan, 


Subjects of the Plate-—The Quarterly Review. 
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parable work appear thus “‘ curtailed 
of all fair proportion,” and as I am 
in possession of a complete list of his 
contributions, I send you, with his 
permission, in a general way, the ex- 
tent to which his assistance has been 
afforded to his late excellent friend 
Mr. Gifford, one of the best scholars 
and most able critics of the age. 

The writer of your former essay 
is no doubt aware that a committee of 
gentlemen, consisting of Mr. Canning, 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Hookham 
Frere, Mr. George Ellis, and one or 
two more, originated the Quarterly 
Review, and were, with the aid of 
Mr. Gifford, the chief contributors to 
the first two or three volumes. But 
as this could not long continue with- 
out further assistance, Mr. Canning 
urged my father strongly on this point, 
who was not disposed, either on public 
or private grounds, to refuse com- 
pliance with a request so reasonable 
from one who had always acted to- 
wards him with cordiality and kind- 
ness, and, as my father had just pub- 
lished a volume on China and the 
Chinese, he selected for his first essay 
of reviewing De Guigne’s Account of 
the Dutch Embassy to Pekin, which 
appeared in vol. ii. No. 4, and from 
that time to vol. xix. inclusive, instead 
of 9 articles, which in your catalogue 
are correctly ascribed to Sir John 
Barrow, he actually furnished, as ap- 
pears by my list, no less than 75 
articles, and from the commencement 
to the end of vol. xxxi. (No. 62) the 
number he supplied amounted to 134. 
At this period Mr. Gifford’s illness 
obliged him to resign his editorship. 

Mr. (now Sir John) Coleridge suc- 
ceeded him for a short time, during 
which my father continued as a con- 
tributor, and also with Mr. Lockhart, 
the present editor, but to no great 
extent, having only supplied from No. 
62 to No. 145 for January of the 
present year, 1844, 69 articles, the last 
of them being, as the first was, on 
Chinese affairs. 

Thus then the whole number sup- 
plied in the course of 35 years amounts 
to 203, of which you would not thank 
me for a detailed account, nor do I 
consider myself entitled to give it; 
but, if the following summary will 
answer your purpose, you are at 
liberty to insert it :-— 
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Articles. 
Voyages and Travels in every part 
of the Globe, British and Foreign. 86 
Asiatic Nations; India, Persia, 
Asiatic Islands, &C. .....eees00+ 28 
North America and Americans .... 15 
Africa ; Expeditions into the Interior 
—Slave Trade, &c. ....ceceeeee 23 
Polar Voyages, and Arctic Expedi- 


tions by land .. 2... .000 00 00 seers 10 
Papers on Ship-building; Dry Rot, 

Wiss 6626000608 seeerecer ee @feeee 12 
Miscellaneous subjects connecte 


with the Arts, Sciences, Inventions, 
and Projections ...s.+eessseesee 29 
Making in the whole ........ 203 
They contain but little of general 
politics, and nothing of party warfare. 

Yours, &c. Joun Barrow. 

Erratum in p. 137. The article to 
which the name of Sir C. E. Grey should 
have been attached is that on Gertrude of 
Wyoming (not that which precedes it). Its 
arrangement only was Sir Walter Scott's. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the last number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, a correspondent sup- 
plies the names of the writers of 
various articles that first appeared 
anonymously in the Quarterly Review. 

The article in the 4th volume of 
the Quarterly Review on the character 
of Pitt, which, on the authority of 
Lord Brougham, he attributes to Mr. 
Frere, I have always understood to 
have been an early composition of the 
late Sir Robert Grant, who died 
Governor-General of Bombay. He 
was assisted of course as to his ma- 
terials by those who were personal 
friends of the deceased statesman, and 
whoknew facts which,from Mr. Grant’s 
then age, he could not have been cog- 
nizant of. Lord Brougham’s guess— 
it amounts to nomore—is so far correct. 
If not written by Mr. Frere, nor by 
“an intimate personal friend ;” it was 
written by one who spoke in the 
name of those who were such. 

What is worth bestowing on another 
is worth reclaiming for the right 
owner, and it is a pity that Sir R. 
Grant’s surviving friends do not set 
the matter right, especially as in a 
few years Lord Brougham’s Sketches 
of Statesmen, into which this assertion 
has been transferred from the October 
number of the Edinburgh Review for 


1838, will gather more authority from 
the lapse of time and the absence of 
all contemporary contradiction. 

Itmay be worth mentioning, in pass- 
ing from this subject, that his lordship 
has in that article borrowed a classical 
allusion from the one in the Quarterly 
Review on the character of Pitt. I 
refer to this sentence, ‘‘ These sketches 
as naturally begin with a notice of 
the means by which the great rhetori- 
cal combatants were brought up and 
trained and armed for the conflict, as 
Homer’s battles do with the buckling 
on of armour, and other note of prepa- 
ration, when he brings his warriors 
forward on the field.” (p. 229.) The 
simile in this rather lumbering period 
will be found already used in Quarterly 
Review, vol. iv. p. 209. 

Yours, &c, D. S$. 
ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF NORTH MEOLS. 
See p. 114. 

IT is a Celtic word, and obtains in 
the Gaelic,Erse, and British dialects :— 
in Spelman’s Villare Anglicum, 1656, 
the orthography is Meales.—Meols in 
Cheshire, Mells, Mill, Moyles, 
Mole, the Méle near Geneva, Molyn- 
ton, Muley, Mulyntan, Mullian, &c. 
are all of Celtic origin, and descriptive 
of the respective sites. 

Gael. maoile, a heap:—maoilean, a 
brow, a bleak eminence :—maoilina, a 
summit, the ridge of a hill: maoillin- 
neach, ridgy [hence the surname Moly. 
neux. | 

Gael. meall, a heap, a lump, a knob, 
a hill: meallan, a little hill, &c.: 
meallanach, having hillocks, hills, &c. : 
mill, lumps, heaps, knots: meallach, 
hilly, knobby, bossy: meillach, meil- 
leag, a thick lip, blubber lip. 

Gael. mul, a conical heap, a mound: 
muil, a promontory: mulan, a knoll, 
a hillock, a little heap. 

Gael. maolan, moilean, a little heap. 

Cambro-Brit. moel, a heap, a coni- 
cal hill ; towering ; a bald top: moeleg, 
baldness: moelyn, a bald pate; i.e. 
montis cacumen arboribus non consi- 
tum : moelaig, tending to rise up: 
mwl, a lump, a mass: mél, the head. 

Cor. maol, moel, a bald top. 

Isl. mél, glabretum, crepido. 

Suec. mal, meta. 

It is suggested that North, in addi- 
tion to Meols, has no reference to a 
cardinal point,—that it is a Teuto. 
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nic word, of the same meaning as 
Meols, but added by a subsequent 
stream of occupiers. 

Alam. kaorr, nodus prominens : 
knorricht, nodosus. 

Isl. nidri, rotundus. 

Dan. knorte, nodus, tuber: adj. 
knorted. 

Isl. knidr: Suec. knur, glomus, 
“re , 

App. njnor, njnora, syrtis lapi- 
aeertihs Nore. 
Erymon. 
February 15, 1844. 





Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 

HAVING promised, in continuation 
of my communications to your ma- 
gazines of November and December 
last, a few observations on the method 
and arrangement adopted by the 
Secretaries-General for conducting the 
business of the ‘‘ Congres Scientifique 
de France,”’ where, in my humble opi- 
nion, “ they manage these things bet- 
ter” than in England, I now propose 
to redeem part of my proffered pledge. 

But, since comparisons are odious, 
I will here only remark, that, although 
the committees of our “‘ British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science” do annually report to its 
members the progress of particular 
sciences, and munificently recommend 
certain subjects for investigation and 
consideration at their subsequent 
meetings, these subjects are mostly 
treated of in essays fitter to be read 
in studious privacy than before large 
assemblies, however well-informed. 
Whereas in France (and I believe 
also in Italy and Germany) the ques- 
tions proposed to the several scientific 
societies are so much more numerous 
than with us, that in the first place 
they occupy a session longer than ours 
by more than twice the number of 
days, and the business of each day 
lasts from 7 a.m. to 5 P.M. ; secondly, 
these questions are diligently circulated 
many months previously to their dis- 
cussion, among all classes likely to 
take any interest in them; but which 
discussion, although vivd voce, anda 
little warmer, and therefore perhaps 
more entertaining than with us, being 
generally founded upon written me- 
moranda, is conducted withthe greatest 
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method and temper conceivable. The 
questions themselves are moreover not 
only upon topics of natural, physical, 
mathematical, and medical research, 
addressed to the more deeply learned ; 
but, relating also to agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, appeal so 
strongly to the peculiar feelings of the 
inhabitants of those provinces where- 
in and about the Congress takes place, 
that the discussion of them, with others 
on the various subjects of history and 
archeology, moral philosophy, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts, cannot but 
humanize the minds of the French 
people, and beget a certain taste and 
sentiment, to the want of which 
among us many of our national de- 
pravities may probably be attributed. 
Having thus briefly pointed out the 
method adopted in the scientific pro- 
ceedings of the Continent, permit me 
now to congratulate you on the recent 
formation of an Association for estab- 
lishing in England* a similar taste to 
that just mentioned; you, Mr. Urban, 
having so many years liberally, strenu- 
ously, and almost solely fostered and 
supported, by the information you have 
from time to time afforded us through 
the means of your drawings and de- 
scriptions of the antiquities and archi- 
tecture of our native land, what little 
feeling has been hitherto developed 
among us towards such objects as 
identify us with, and personally, as 
it were, introduce us into the very 
habitations and company of, our pre- 
decessors. And I say congratulate, 
because | am sure that you, Sir, cannot 
but rejoice in the establishment of an 
Association, having, in common with 
yourself and the Society of Antiquaries, 
for its legitimate objects the investiga- 
tion, illustration, and preservation of 
our ancient monuments, and by the 
promulgation of a just sense of their 
real utility imbuing all classes with 
that intelligence, and consequent hap- 
piness and good conduct, which our 
National Council for general education 
is now so laudably endeavouring to 
effect, and under Be avowed guar- 
dianship I hope soon to see all our 
national monuments enrolled. 
Yours, &c. W. B. 





* See under our Antiquarian Researches. 
—Epir. 











A WORD ON THE STATE 


WHATEVER may have been done 
for the promotion of the fine arts 
either by its professors or by the pub- 
lic, it will at all events be generally 
conceded that more has been said in 
our day about the art of painting in 
England than at any previous period 
of its history. The uninformed, in- 
deed, are in danger of running to the 
conclusion that this art has, by recent 
and sudden progress, attained a posi- 
tion which it had never reached here 
in any previous age; and as it is re- 
markable how impressions, either true 
or unfounded, gain a hold of the pub- 
lic mind, it may not be time mis-spent 
to inquire what the present state and 
prospects of English art really are, 
whether the spirit of painting is really 
** abroad ” in our land, and to what 
extent he may have shed his enlighten- 
ing influence over the mind of the 
amateur and the artist. We think it 
right, however, to warn the reader 
that our remarks will not embrace the 
subtilties of the art, as an art, but 
shall be strictly confined to a few prac- 
tical observations, with a view to its 
benefit. 

During many years following that 
bright epoch which produced Reynolds 
and his contemporaries, Richard Wil- 
son, Hogarth, Wright of Derby, and 
Smith of Chichester, the genius of 
a if existing in England, must 
have slept unseen,—and, by the way, 
it is a curious truth that there has re- 
peatedly been a cessation of effort fol- 
lowing an era of greatness in the 
ancient world of art; but the germ, 
disseminated by the works of such 
men, though it may remain dormant 
for a season, will yet re-appear here- 
after in various forms; and now that 
the illustrious men alluded to have 
mingled with the dust for half a 
century, who that possesses the most 
limited understanding of the subject, 
but may occasionally, at least, in the 
pictures which yearly cover the walls 
of the Royal Academy’s exhibitions, 
discover a glimmering, sometimes, it 
may be, so indistinct as to be uncertain, 
of the genius of one or other of the 
great painters we have named, and 
who still speak to the mind of the 
student in the works which have 
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secured to them a great and undying 
reputation? Would that the works of 
our old English masters were better 
known, and exercised their full and 
legitimate influence on England’s 
school of painting at the present day ! 
but to this point we shall return in 
the sequel. 

At the close of the long French war 
knowledge of the art was limited and 
confined to those few who had fre- 
quent access to the private collections 
then existing in this country. Much 
has been done, however, by the open- 
ing to the public of the National Gal- 
lery, and the many really fine private 
collections, especially those in and 
near the metropolis. We believe 
another powerful auxiliary to the in- 
crease of a taste for the art is to be 
found in the influx of old pictures from 
the Continent during the last quarter 
ofacentury. That the great bulk of 
these were worthless, or nearly so, 
cannot be questioned, and the number 
of copies imported may be guessed at 
from the understanding in well in- 
formed quarters that the pictures—so 
called—of many of the old masters, 
brought to this country, has exceeded 
the number these men are supposed to 
have painted during their whole career, 
But we soon became dissatisfied with 
the contemplation of such productions. 
Repeated visits to the great continental 
collections created an improved taste 
and an increase of connoisseurship, 
which, as a consequence, led to a 
gradual rise in the class and value of 
the works imported. Our transatlantic 
friends have been relieving us of our 
rejected pictures, and it may be men- 
tioned as a fact, droll in itself, and 
confirmatory of our views, that their 
taste, still lamentably behind, has, 
nevertheless, advanced so far that a 
large consignment of gems, sent out on 
speculation to New York last year, 
were found so far below the improved 
standard of American taste, that the 
whole were reshipped to New South 
Wales, where, we fear, there existed 
formidable obstacles to their meeting 
a favourable reception, ~stagnation in 
trade and want of money. 

The number of expositions of the 
works of living _— and the se- 
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veral associations for the promotion of 
the art, have assisted in keeping up an 
interest in a subject possessed of many 
fascinations, and the refining influence 
of which on the mind is now becoming 
better understood, and consequently 
more highly valued in a national point 
of view. For our part, we feel satis- 
fied that there is a growing relish for 
art in this country, and when we keep 
in recollection the causes we have 
stated as leading to this result, to- 
gether with the improved education 
and increased intelligence of all classes 
in the country, that an improved taste 
in matters of art should exist amongst 
us is no subject of wonder, however 
difficult it may be to define the precise 
standard it has reached. But perhaps, 
if we can nearly arrive to a knowledge 
of the point of excellence at which the 
artof painting itself hasarrived, weshall 
be pretty near the present standard of 
public taste also; for, say what we will 
about the professors of art forming 
and leading the public mind, with all 
respect for those engaged in this most 
intellectual pursuit, we fear that, under 
the present constitution of society, 
much will depend upon the proportion 
of pecuniary encouragement conferred 
by the public on the various walks of 
the art. 

What then is the real position of 
the English school of painting at the 
present day? There is only one other 
with which to compare it, and that is 
the national school of France. The 
advantages her artists possess in Paris, 
from an easy access to the great gal- 
lery of the Louvre, are sufficiently ap- 
parent; but we are compelled to add, 
that they seem to have looked too ex- 
clusively to the old masters, instead of 
at the same time keeping a steady eye 
to nature for enlightenment and in- 
Spiration. That their studies have, in 
our opinion, been misdirected, not- 
withstanding all that has been so 
unqualifiedly affirmed in favour of the 
Government academies at Paris and 
Rome, has been made apparent to us 
on visiting the spring exhibitions of 
modern pictures at the Louvre; for 
the greater portion of them, and more 
especially of their landscapes, re- 
minded us (in a painful manner) of 
the different old masters whom the 
artists had each more or less sla- 
vishly adopted as his model, than of 
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their resemblance to anything to be 
met with either in the sublime or 
beautiful of nature. In a certain 
facility of composition we willingly 
concede the superiority of the French. 
In portrait painting, too, they are far 
advanced, and we question whether 
England can at this moment boast of 
talent in that department equal to that 
of Champentier, whose style is as sim- 
ple and unaffected as his delineations 
are lifelike and true. But here our 
approbation must stop. You may be 
occasionally impressed with the super- 
abundance of mediocre cleverness they 
exhibit in their representations; and 
this, after all, appears to us to be the 
entire result of the teaching of the 
French academies. The French paint- 
ers appear to us to have studied nature 
through the medium of the stage; and 


- the character of their historical pic- 


tures is a certain number of lay figures 
dressed and placed on the canvass ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in 
the Academy. 

In simplicity of style, and elevation 
of aim and purpose, the artists of this 
country far excel those of France, while 
as colourists they are more accom- 
plished. The chimera at present ex- 
isting in France, that the great old 
masters despised the process of glazing, 
is as unfounded as if it had been af- 
firmed that they were altogether de- 
pendent on it for the production of 
harmony in colouring. A judicious use 
of the process is commendable and in its 
effects miraculous; and this fashion— 
we can cal] it nothing else—of its pre- 
sent comparative disuse in France, gives 
their pictures always an opaque and 
oftentimes an inharmonious appear- 
ance to the eye. Looking to results, 
we trust we shall hear in England less 
in future of the French academy. For 
our part, we feel very confident that 
our artists strive to attain excellence 
by a path more likely to conduct to it 
than that pursued by those of France, 
and simply for this reason— that, 
neglecting not the use of models, or to 
consult the works of the great painters 
of antiquity, they look more constantly 
to nature as the most unerring in- 
structor for portraying herself. 

A comparison between what is now 
done here, with what was produced in 
the schools of Italy or the Low Coun- 
tries, in the former three and in the 
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latter two centuries ago, would not in 
itself assist us materially to any con- 
clusion with regard to its future pro- 
spects, but it may help us on our way 
to glance so far as we can into the 
causes of its former prosperity, to see 
whether the illustrious masters who 
then flourished enjoyed advantages 
unknown to those of the present day. 

It is alleged by many, and especially 
by the professors of art themselves, 
that the patronage bestowed on its 
practice was then more encouraging 
than that which they experience at 
the present day; and the large sums 
paid by the church of Rome, by the 
Italian nobles, and wealthy merchants 
of Holland, are quoted in support of 
this opinion. That the church did 
find it for its interest occasionally to 
give large sums for works of art of 
transcendent merit to adorn the ca- 
thedrals of Italy, is readily admitted ; 
but we at the same time affirm, that 
instances of large prices being paid for 
pictures were few and far apart in 
these times, even with the greatest of 
the Italian masters—while in the Low 
Countries they were remarkably small, 
except in a few cases of her greatest 
painters. Albert Cuyp was at times 
glad to get a sum equal to 201. for a 
picture which, in good preservation, 
would now fetch 10001. We would 
not have it supposed that we allude to 
these facts with intent to undervalue 
an art for which we entertain a most 
profound respect; on the contrary, it 
is done from a conviction that the 
false impression referred to has led to 
the exorbitant prices affixed to modern 
pictures of very limited merit, tending, 
as we will endeavour to show, not 
alone to retard the public taste, but 
the advancement of art itself, as well 
as the pecuniary interest of its pro- 
fessors. 

The productions of several artists 
we could name, do not remain unsold 
on account of their not displaying 
talent on the part of the painters. 
They are duly appreciated on all 
hands; and although not, it may be, 
of the highest excellence, or such as 
any one possessed of a moderate por- 
tion of acumen would give 100l. for, 
would nevertheless find a market at 
50/.; and if we are correct in this 
impression, we now arrive at the 
questions—whether an artist is not 
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better with 20/. for his picture, than to 
be under the necessity of carrying it 
back from the exhibitiov room to his 
studio for lack of a purchaser at 501. ; 
and whether there is not a reasonable 
probability of his getting constant em- 
ployment at moderate prices; and if, 
from constant practice and steady en- 
couragement, it is not to be presumed . 
that he would make such advances in 
his art as would lead to an increase 
both in the value and price of his 
works? It is reasonably enough al- 
leged, that without patronage —in 
other words, without a demand for 
modern pictures—the art cannot ad- 
vance. But it appears singular to us, 
that it has never occurred to its prac- 
titioners, that a certain way to create 
patronage would be to foster a taste 
for works of art by a wider distri- 
bution of them. There is an undue 
fear lest the too extensive circulation of 
their pictures should lessen their value 
inthe market. Constant employment 
would, we humbly think, so far at least 
compensate for this; and when a rea- 
sonably-to-be-expectedimprovementin 
the quality of their works took place, 
this would not in any degree be felt. 
A work of art is and indeed should 
be taken at its real merit and value 
like any thing else. We are con- 
vinced that the practitioners of art fall 
into another error to their own dis- 
advantage, in the size of the canvasses 
which they adopt. They seem under 
the delusion that a picture is of more 
or less value on account of its size. 
We pause not to disprove so absurd an 
impression. We do not object to 
a picture on account of its being large, 
but it must be obvious“to the least 
initiated that the drawing of a small 
picture is most likely to be correct, 
the colouring more in harmony, and 
the mechanical department of the 
picture more faultless. We find 
pictures by Carle du Jardin, for in- 
stance, twenty-eight inches by twenty- 
two, selling for a hundred pounds, 
while another of equal condition, about 
nineteen inches by fourteen, brought 
some time since at Lady Stuart’s sale 
in London within a trifle of a thou- 
sand pounds. We know, too, that the 
Italian nobles did not so estimate the 
value of their pictures, for many of 
them who would sell those of large 
dimensions would not be tempted by 
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any price to part with the finished 
studies for these large pictures. Be- 
sides, even if large modern pictures 
were the most desirable to possess, 
very few individuals have apartments 
sufficiently large to show them to 
advantage. 

These things we state as probable 
causes for retarding a taste for art, 
and, as the artists themselves have the 
power of removing them, we trust 
they will take our remarks in good 
part, and dispassionately consider 
whether they are not well founded. 

The question that now suggests it- 
self is, Has the nation done its part 
in the matter? For ourselves we 
hesitate not to answer in the affir- 
mative. It should never be forgotten 
in considering this subject, that the 
knowledge of painting possessed by 
the English public was recently very 
limited in its extent, while, as a taste 
for the art became extended from in- 
creased facilities of contemplating its 
works, there was a corresponding in- 
crease in the interest exhibited for art, 
while there was certainly no apparent 
lukewarmness in encouraging its pro- 
fessors. The purchasers of modern 
pictures were no doubt limited in 
number, but we believe this is to be 
attributed to the high prices already 
alluded to putting them beyond the 
reach of people of ordinary means, 
and not as we think from a want of 
taste to relish, or a desire to foster an 
art, the growing taste for which is 
evinced by the increasing numbers of 
all classes who visit the National and 
other accessible galleries, public and 
private; and by the fact that there 
was little short of thirty thousand 
guinea subscribers last year to the 
different associations for the promo- 
tion of art. Then the spirit in which 
Parliament took up the recommenda- 
tion of her Majesty, to consider the 
propriety of decorating the new houses 
of Parliament with paintings in fresco 
and in oil, shows that the feeling in 
favour of painting pervades every in- 
telligent class in the realm; and it is 
remarkable that, in an age when there 
is much declamation in Parliament 
about economy and retrenchment in 
the public expenditure, there is but one 
voice raised against an additional grant 
for the National Gallery. 

To the national collection, we have, 
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however, to urge as an objection, that 
it is devoted to the Italian and Spanish 
schools, to the almost exclusion of 
figure-pictures by the great Dutch 
masters. We are perfectly aware 
that the hope and intention of the 
trustees in so doing, is to elevate at 
once the standard both of taste and 
practice; but, with all our individual 
predilections for the Italian school, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the pre- 
ference awarded in England to the 
“* domestic and historical paintings,” 
and the “rural” in landscape, as 
evinced by the greater attractions they 
seem to afford those visiting our ex- 
hibitions, as well as by the proportion 
of this class of pictures annually sold. 
We admit that the aim of those ap- 
pointed to select for the nation is so 
far praiseworthy, but we are never- 
theless fearful that their object may 
be pursued against a current of feeling 
in the public mind, which may be 
arrested in its course without perhaps 
being turned aside to one more elevated 
or useful. We would have a pre- 
ponderance of Italian and Spanish 
pictures ; but we are humbly of opinion 
that the next purchase by the trustees 
should be three or four fine examples 
of the best masters of the Dutch school. 
The same observations are applicable 
to Jandscape, and we think there are 
few who will not admit that the works 
of Hobbema address themselves to the 
feelings of Englishmen more than 
those of Salvator or the Poussins, 
higher and more poetical in sentiment 
though they be. But we are, above 
all, desirous to see one or two apart- 
ments of our National Gallery de- 
voted to the works of England’s own 
great masters. It is a strange truth 
that, althoughevery intelligent English- 
man has: heard of Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and Morland, yet to most of 
us the former is generally associated 
in our minds with crude sketches of 
Italian scenery, Gainsborough with 
market carts, and Morland with pigs 
of every variety of size, from the di- 
minutive to the overgrown. But how 
many of our artists, we ask, have seen 
Wilson, when worthy, as he some- 
times is, to take his place beside the 
old masters of Italy; or Morland, in 
one of his carefully finished rural 
scenes, possessing a force and a truth 
to nature which gives evidence of the 
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greatness and originality of his genius? 
Ask an English portrait painter his 
opinion of Gainsborough’s portraits, 
and we believe the probability is con- 
siderable that he never heard of him 
in that, his most successful walk of 
the art. Only two fair specimens of 
Wilson are accessible to the public, 
and these are so placed in the National 
Gallery as to be of little avail for study. 
Hogarth, that perfectly English painter, 
is still unknown except by prints; of 
George Smith the same may be affirmed; 
and Reynolds is almost a stranger to 
the British people. We ask the trustees 
of the National Gallery—why should 
this be? The old English masters 
made nature their guide, and, in con- 
templating their productions, the stu- 
dent would see what has already been 
done by the genius of his country; he 
would learn also to aim at rivalling 
performances which perchance he 
might ultimately surpass. Nor do we 
throw out a suggestion difficult to be 
realized ; let Government lay aside a 
thousand a-year for the occasional 
purchase of one or more good English 
pictures, and we are inclined to think 
that the Art-Union would not hesitate 
to appropriate annually a sum for this 
purpose, and afford an example which 
might be followed by other similar 
associations, and certainly by that of 
Scotland, which was the first of the 
kind, and is now possessed of a large 
revenue. 

If then the system pursued at present 
in Germany and in Holland is little 
else than the practice of mechanical 
skill in copying, or at the best trans- 
posing in the pasticcio manner the 
works of some of the great defunct 
painters—if the chief works of an- 
tiquity do only lend our artists a 
helping hand in their studies—if, on 
comparing the artistical productions 
of our own country with those of 
France, the only other country which 
really now possesses what may be 
designated a national school of paint- 
ing, we find therein little worthy of 
imitation and much to condemn—if it 
is evident that, whatever the standard 
of excellence may be at which art has 
arrived in England, she not only (with 
all her faults) stands pre-eminent, but 
the course which her artists follow is 
far more likely to lead to eminent suc- 
cess than those pursued elsewhere; and 
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we venture to hope that our reader 
accompanies us in the conclusion that 
our artists had best continue to go on 
as they are doing, keeping in view the 
hints we have dropped as to the effects 
probably consequent on a diminution 
of the size and price of their pictures, 
Let our artists be true to themselves, 
and we do think that we have more 
than indications, we have solid grounds 
for thinking that there is a desire in 
the public mind to foster them in their 
present course, which is, we repeat, 
more legitimate in its objects, and 
more likely to be satisfactory in its 
results, than that of our Gallic neigh- 
bours—more certain, in a word, to 
elevate our national school of painting 
beyond that short but bright epoch 
which is still the glory of English art. 





Mr. Ursan, Springfield, Feb. 5. 

IN the Citizen of the World (by 
Goldsmith,) Letter 65, there is an 
account of Dr. Rock and Dr. Franks ; 
the former is described as being 

‘« Short of stature, is fat, and waddles 
as he walks. He always wears a white 
three-tailed wig, nicely combed, and friz- 
zled upon each cheek. Sometimes he 
carries a cane, but a hat never; it is 
indeed very remarkable that this extra- 
ordinary personage should never wear an 
hat, but so it is—he never wears an hat. 
He is usually drawn at the top of his own 
bills, sitting in his arm-chair, holding a 
little bottle between his finger and thumb, 
surrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, 
pills, pacquets, and gallypots.’’* 
The latter (Dr. Franks) is described as 
being ‘‘ remarkably tall,”’ and 68 years 
of age, and generally walks with his 
breast open. It has occurred to me, 
that the two doctors quarreling may 
be found in the Harlot’s Progress 
(Plate 5,) wherein Dr. Franks is re- 
presented as a tall man with a pill- 
box in his hand; while Dr. Rock, in 
the print, appeared to be rather a large 
man, holding a gold-headed cane in 
one hand and a physic bottle in the 
other. The six prints were engraved 
about the year 1732 or 1734. The 
names of the two doctors mentioned 
by Mr. Nichols are, the lean doctor, 
Misaubin, a foreign quack; and his 
fat opponent, Dr. Rock or Dr. Ward. 





* Is there a copy of this handbill to be 
found ? 
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My edition of the Citizen of the 
World, in 2 vols. 12mo., 1762, I be- 
lieve to be the first, probably soon after 
it was written by Goldsmith, as in 
Letter 93 he mentioned the death of 
the ‘“‘old King,” i.e. George II.,—in 
Letter 65, that Dr. Franks was born 
in 1692, and that his age was 68 years 
3 months and 4 days, which brings it 
down to the year 1760, when the 
Letters were written. I. A. R. 


Lonpintana. No. VIII. 


WAS British London in Moorfields? 
A little pamphlet has been put forth 
by the ingenious author of Fragmenta 
Antiquitutis, No. I. which treated 
on the site of Anderida, (already 
noticed in these pages), as No. II. of 
a projected series, and proposing to 
shew the origin and etymology of 
London. The consideration of the 
subject seems to have brought the 
author to the conclusion that the 
London of the Britons was seated in 
Moorfields—and these are his reasons : 


‘‘The earliest Britons (whether of 
Celtic origin or otherwise) seem to have 
formed their towns (for by this general 
name we must call those places which 
they inhabited in associated companies) 
on spots they selected from some pre- 
existing circumstances of convenience, 
utility, or security, on or about the site. 
We are told that long sloping declivities 
to a river, and even marshes, were some- 
times chosen . We should re- 
member that there was from the earliest 
times and until a few centuries ago, a 
great marsh or almost a lake that came 
up to the northern walls of London. 
Upon or about this marsh, I believe, the 
Britons founded a town or settlement, 
which was the origin and root of London. 
This spot, thus originally occupied, was 
in after times, andstillis, called Moorfields, 
although now and for ages past covered 
with buildings.* This marsh or fen must 
have received or was in a great measure 
occasioned by the water running casually 
from the higher grounds on the north, 
and settling there. The water thus 
collected must have sometimes over- 
flowed, and then ran towards and into the 
Thames, by some channel or channels, 
perhaps devious, variable, and uncertain, 
but not in any fixed or regular course. 





“* This is far from being strictly correct ; 
the open condition of Moorfields is not 
out of the memory of the present genera- 
tion. 
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Presuming such a channel or channels 
to have been uncertain, imperfect, or in- 
sufficient, it may be easily imagined that 
the Britons were thereby subject to an- 
noyance, and, consequently, wouldattempt 
to remedy the inconvenience to some 
extent. To effect this, and as a matter of 
improvement in other respects, I am led 
to suppose that the Britons formed or 
materially improved that channel, which, 
after the erection of the city walls by 
the Romans, was called therefrom Wall. 
brook.’? 


From this supposition the author 
arrives at the inference that as in the 
British language Liuwnio signifies to 
form, fashion, or cut out, the Britons, 
having so fashioned and scooped out 
this water-course, called it after this 
word, and, establishing their colony 
near the improved and widened chan- 
nel, styled it Llundain, which the 
Romans refined into Londinium. The 
author stays not, he says, to interpret 
the termination dain from which he 
considers the Roman diniwm to be 
formed. Now this hypothesis is evi- 
dently gratuitous and improbable. We 
have first the supposition that the 
British colonists would prefer a damp 
and undrained quagmire which for 
ages preserved that characteristic, and 
a nook somewhat remote from the 
Thames, to the elevated ground which 
overhung the river itself, whence they 
might launch their fishing coracles, 
hold intercourse with vessels from 
foreign shores, or descry the approach 
ofenemies. No more must we indulge 
in the idea that London was the Llyn 
Dinas, the town of the lake, or Llong 
Dinas, the Llongborth, or haven of 
ships ; the antiquary is called upon by 
this conjecture, and such it merely is, 
to acknowledge that a most laborious 
undertaking was adopted to render 
habitable a spot of all others most-un- 
fitted for human existence, and this to 
reject a neighbouring site which had 
an impassable marsh to protect it on 
the north, a noble river or estuary to 
the south, a stream on the west—the 
Fleet river, and another to the east— 
Walbrook. 

Many Roman towns have certainly 
risen out of British ones; but we are 
at a loss to point out any which had 
their origin under circumstances so 
unlikely and ineligible. The Romans, 


Whittaker observes, affected to bring 
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British under Roman denominations, 
or at least, we may add, to modify 
them into Roman. Many names of 
these towns are Roman, most are 
Celtic, and some are both, as Lon- 
dinium‘Augusta.* 

The author of the tract under con- 
sideration appears earnestly to desire 
that Moorfields should be deprived of 
the accepted import of its appellation,+ 
as signifying a marshy tract of ground, 
although in the passages we have 
quoted he had allowed it to be such. 
When William the Conqueror gave 
this spot to the Canons of St. Martin- 
le-Grand, he said in his grant, 

** Dono et concedo eidem ecclesiz pro 
redemptione animarum patris et matris 
mez totam terram et moram extra pos- 
terulam que dicitur Cripelesgate,’’ &c. 


The term moram did not, the essayist 
thinks, apply to a fen, but was used 
for an abandoned or deserted old Bri- 
tish settlement or village. The expres- 
sion of the Conqueror’s charter, 

‘*T do not, he says, consider any au- 
thority for concluding that more or moor 
anciently meant a marsh or fen. Some 
confusion or obscurity has evidently pre- 
vailed with respect to the meaning of the 
term; but how, or wherefore, I cannot 
explain; yet I repeat that it seems to me 
in its origin to have been applied to the 
site of a British settlement or town, after 
the same had become deserted and the 
buildings gone.” 

He now proceeds to call to his aid 
the syllable mur, as if it were identi- 
cal with more or moor, and hints that 
Murddyn, the Roman Muridunum I 
suppose, and the present Caermarthen, 
implies in the British tongue the ruins 
of a building. But what obstacle 1 
would ask is there to the more ob- 
vious etymology, Mur y dinas, the 
city-wall, indicating the fortifica- 
tion with which the Romans sur- 
rounded their station Muridunum. 
The other version would evidently 
imply that the Romans built their sta- 
tion and named it afterwards from its 
ruins; Moreton Hampstead, in De- 
vonshire, would according to this 





* Hist. of Manchester. 

tT The outlines of these conjectures were 
communicated to the Gent. Mag. in the 
Minor Correspondence for Oct. 1842, 
under the signature K, Q., then adopted 
by the author, 
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theory derive its name from being 
seated, not on Dartmoor, that wide 
uncultivated waste composed of bogs, 
heaths, and tors, but hard by a ruined 
wall. The same would be averred of 
Moreton in Marsh, of Kirby Moor- 
side, and other places, to which the 
vicinage of marshes or open heaths 
has evidently given their denomina- 
tion. The writer pursues his etymo- 
logies ; he celticises the name of Lam- 
beth, presuming that in the British, 
Roman, and Saxon times, the river 
Thames was crossed on foot by means 
of stepping stones ; and in the British 
tongue, we are told, Jlamau afon means 
stepping stones in a river, lam a leap 
or stride, lamiad a stepping or striding; 
and thus the strides and jumps which 
the Britons here made to pass the 
Thames remain recorded in the name 
of Lambeth. The derivation itself 
wants a stepping-stone, for it goes 
over but to one syllable half way; 
what the second syllable of the name 
really was, is however a doubtful 
matter. In Domesday Book, the place 
is written Lanchei, and seems to point 
at the site of a church, lan. 

To return to the British settlement 
in Moorfields. It happens rather un- 
favourably to its existence that the 
relics which are now reclaimed from 
its boggy soil are not ancient Celtic 
axes, swords, torques, arrow or spear- 
heads; but they are chiefly vestiges 
of the Middle Ages, double-handed 
swords, daggers, and knives of iron; 
ornamented leather scabbards of cuir 
bouilli, and the long pointed shoes of 
the Anglo-Norman times. The tanning 
principle contained in the boggy soil 
has wonderfully contributed to preserve 
these leathern articles in perfection: 
I appeal to the museum of Mr. C. R. 
Smith in confirmation of the facts I 
have stated. If, however, there was 
really no British colony in Moor- 
fields, nor British embankments and 
canals, I myself observed some at- 
tempts at an imperfect embankment 
on the rising ground near St. Michael’s 
Crooked Lane, when the approaches 
of the present London Bridge were 
constructing; here, about seventy feet 
north of Thames Street, was a line of 
stakes of no great size, rudely formed 
of the larger branches of trees, while 
at the bottom of the hill on the south 
side of Thames Street were the re- 
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mains of an embankment of solid 
squared timber, andstout camp-sheath- 
ing of oak, indicating a work of the 
Romans, and the limits to which these 
enterprising and engineering colonists 
had confined the flood tides of the 
great zstuary the Thames ;—and this 
brings me to the etymology offered 
by the essayist for that river. The 
name of the Thames, he says, has 
never been accounted for, but he al- 
lows that the first colonists of Britain 
founded many settlements on the banks 
of the river Thames. The Roman 
name Thamesis, he says, is a British 
one refined, and he suggests that it 
may be formed on one of these British 
terms. ‘* Tuenedig, expanded; Taeniad, 
spreading ; Tuenu, to spread ; Tanedig, 
being spread, expanded; Tuaniad, ex- 
pansion; Taenfa, spread; Tynu, to 
stretch.” 

Tt may be fully conceded that the 
popular notion that the name is com- 
pounded of the united rivers Tame 
and Isis is imaginative, or very re- 
motely approaching the truth ; for the 
plain derivation seems to be, from Taf 
or Tame river,* Uisgue or Ouse water, 
which, compounded according to eu- 
phony, would produce Tamuse, whence 
the transition to Tamise, Thamesis, 
or Thames, is neither violent or im- 
probable. I leave this suggestion with 
all due diftidence to the consideration 
of competent Celtic etymologists. 

Whatever was the nucleus from 
which the Roman colony at London 
grew, I have endeavoured to shew in 
Londiniana, No. VI.t what were its 
limits about the time of Vespasian. 
How great its population must subse- 
quently have been in the Roman times 
is attested by the tessellated pavements, 
the sepulchral urns, the domestic uten- 
sils and fragments of Samian vessels, 
which are everywhere found buried 
under the siteof the modern city of Lon- 
don, not to mention those found in the 
settlement wltra pontem, which the 
Romans had undoubtedly established 
in Southwark. 

Many of the coarser fictile vases 





¥* Tam in the Irish dialect of the 
Celtic is rendered ocean. See O’Reilly’s 
Dictionary. Ocean-water would very well 
express the nature of this fine tide-river, 
+ Gent. Mag. vol. XVII. p. 267, 
4 
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were manufactured in Britain; of the 
red ware, commonly known as Samian, 
I think we may fairly conclude that it 
was imported from some of those con- 
tinental manufactories of which the 
younger Pliny speaks in his Natural 
History. ‘‘ Major quoque pars homi- 
num terrenis utitur vasis, Samia etiam- 
num in esculis laudantur..... .” He 
then enumerates the continental towns 
where Samian vessels were manufac- 
tured, as Surrentum, Arretium, Asta, 
Saguntum, Pergamos, and adds, 
**Hec quoque per maria terrasque 
ultrd citrd portantur,”—and this 
brings me to the subject of potters’ 
names, stamped on Samian, and some 
few pieces of other ware, of which I 
annex an alphabetic list, being such as 
have come under my own observation, 
or are to be found in other collections 
or well authenticated reports, chiefly 
derived from the site of Roman Lon- 
don. 

I am aware that one or two of your 
correspondents may contribute, per- 
haps, a large supplement to this list ; 
nevertheless, it will be something to 
have made a beginning. 


Augustalis.* Calvini. 
Albani. Of. Cen. 
Albini. Ma. Of. Cres. 
Albuci. Of. Cresti. 
Aquitanus. Demara. M. 


Argo F.+ Divicatus. 
Belinicci M. Felix Fecit. 
Britann.... Felic. 

Calava F. O. Firmonis. 
Cata sextus F. Germanic. 
Of. Calvi. TIndulcius.t 





* This mark I have, I think, seen in 
Mr. Roach Smith’s collection. It may 
indicate that the vessel belonged to the 
Preetor’s palace. Thus I have seen ves- 
sels stamped D. O. M. S. Deo Optimo 
Maximo Sacrum, Mr. Smith has a cu- 
rious stamp denoting the capacity of the 
vessel. Vini ix. 

+ The letters F—O— M— F—M.S.F., 
stand for fecit, officina or ex officind, manu, 
or manu sua fecit. 

} Perforated on a censer of earthenware. 
Montfaucon in his Italian Diary says he 
bought two seals for stamping earthen 
vessels, each having a ring attached. One 
of the impresses is Greek, T’ IOYAIOY: 
®SOIBIONOC for Titi Julii Phoebionis ; the 
other Latin, Q. Sabini Seundini. Several 


-bronze stamps of this kind are in the 


British Museum. 
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Licinus F. Of. Nigri. graph writings of personages of re- 
a a M. nown in every direction of eats 

jucinilus. . Fazzeni. i 
F, Lugdun, OF. Prim. doer ctendeate tasteeh of aarp 
Lappe. Primitivi. suppl The extraordina rices 
Maceratus. Of. Pompeii. Ppy- : P 
Marsi. M Of. Pudentis. emulously paid for those of Shakspere, 
Martialis Potitian. place them, like his genius, beyond all 
Maximini. M Of. Rufi. competition ; but other countries are 
Martini. M. Ruff. M. by no means indifferent to this ho- 
Matucenus. Secundi. mage, or unimpassioned in the apprecia- 
Medeti. M. Sextus F. tion of their national celebrities ; and 
Micio. Senecianus. to them, as our own must be so much 
= eg - ot more generally known, I shall prefer- 

oricam. I. cl. i i 
Of. Murran. aioe, “Go 


I have incidentally noticed in this 
communication the museum of Mr. C. 
Roach Smith, as replete with relics of 
high antiquarian interest, and I here 
take occasion to express the hope that 
his interesting work, now in course of 
publication, Collectanea Antiqua, will 
largely embrace the illustration of Lon- 
dinian antiquities, in which his col- 
lection is so rich. 

In conclusion, I would observe that 
it is from tangible evidence chiefly, 
often strongly fortifying the conjec- 
tures of the etymologist, that any safe 
and positive conclusions as to ancient 
Roman and British sites, fallen into 
decay and oblivion, can be drawn. 

Yours, &c. A. J. K, 


Communication of J. R. continued from 
p- 160. 
(No. 3.) auToGcRapas, &c. 

Many, very many objects of re- 
search, derive, we know, an artificial 
or arbitrary estimation from associated 
circumstances, wholly irrelevant and 
exclusive of their intrinsic value, as 
some books obtain favour, not for the 
merit of their professed, but of their 
incidental contents; such as Baudelot 
de Dairval’s “‘ Utilité des Voyages,” 
(1686, vol.) a mere numismatic, 
though curious work. Among these 
indulgences of fancy, may well be 
reckoned the signatures or auto- 








* Ex officina Lucii Cossi Virilis.—This 
is the mark of a very ancient potter, and 
is found sometimes in a sort of label, and 
at either end of the letters six pellets thus 
disposed -;+ It was found with coins of 
Claudius and Vespasian at East Cheap, 
and, if I remember rightly, on pottery 
in the sepulchres at the Bartlow Hills. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XXI. 


The riches of Spain in this depart- 
ment of taste or curiosity are ex- 
tensive, so far as they may embrace 
the original despatches of Cortés, the 
first of which appears to have been 
lost, with those of Pizarro, and other 
daring adventurers; for Columbus 
bears a much higher character; and 
every document under his hand must 
be held in superior estimation, as pro- 
ceeding from a mind of paramount 
powers of combination. The corres 
pondence of the Duchess of Parma, 
in Italian, and of Cardinal Granvelle 
in Spanish, with Philip 11, on the 
wars of the Netherlands, are also of 
deep interest, being wholly confidential, 
to the historian of that prolonged strife. 
At that period, and somewhat earlier, 
the records of Portuguese discoveries 
and conquests are scarcely less prized ; 
and the autographs of Cervantes or 
Camoéns, the literary ornaments of 
their respective nations, are treasured 
with the fondest solicitude, though in 
England those of the Spaniard would 
probably excite more ardour of acqui- 
sition. Omitting, as far less entitled 
to notice, the minor sovereignties of 
Europe, Italy must engage our atten- 
tion; for there, from various co- 
operating causes, most numerous are 
the repositories of these relics of the 
illustrious dead. Some personal me- 
morial is preserved in their respective 
states of all the distinguished charac- 
ters which that peninsula, so fruitful 
of undying names, has produced, since 
the days of Dante to the present hour. 
Indeed, Petrarch even believed that 
the pen of Virgil was found in his 
supposed tomb at Naples, where, ac 
cording to the epitaph prepared, we 
are told by himself he was buried. 
“Mantua me genuit: Calabri rapuere: ten 


et 
Parthenope.” ot, {me 
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Petrarch’s credulity on such a de- 
sirable treasure-trove, if the term 
may be so applied, was, we can readily 
imagine, of easy seduction.—And the 
sagacious Mabillon, in his admirable 
treatise, de Re Diplomaticd, gives 
credit to the genuineness of Cesar’s 
testament, discovered at Fontainebleau, 
in the sixteenth century, by the un- 
fortunate writing-master of Charles 
1X. and written on the bark of a tree. 
(in cortice.) The discoverer, who was 
himself perfectly sincere in the belief 
of the document’s originality, was 
Peter Haman, a native of Blois ; he was 
hanged for alleged sedition in 1569, 
but, as he was an ardent Protestant, 
the justice of his sentence may reason- 
ably be doubted under that reign. I 
have not seen this circumstance ad- 
verted to by the commentators of Shak- 
spere’s Julius Cesar, upon Antony’s 
reference to the Dictator’s Will. But, 
overlooking the fabulous or doubtful, 
though not wholly unarmed with more 
ample materials, 1 yet feel deterred 
from the consideration of many un- 
contested literary remnants of eminent 
Italians, by the restriction of my pre- 
scribed plan in these cursory glances 
(or ‘Kleine Schriften,”’.as Niebiihr 
terms his short essays). I cannot, 
however, pass unnoticed an autograph 
receipt of Michael Angelo, still in 
existence, with an equally extant 
sketch of St. Peter’s church, his own 
original design, enhanced by various 
illustrative observations, because the 
residuous emanations of that great 
artist’s pen or pencil are of extreme 
rarity. As connected with the topic, 
and not uninteresting in itself, I may 
also add, that, so recently as last 
summer, a comprehensive system of 
literary deception, not dissimilar to 
those of Macpherson, of Chatterton, 
or of Ireland, among ourselves, was de- 
tected at Rome,* and visited by the 





* Independently ofliterary counterfeits, 
the number of inscriptions or of coins, 
and other memorials of fictive antiquity, 
which from time to time have been palmed 
on the world, would far exceed ordinary 
belief, if detailed. Some indeed have 
been the productions of sportive in- 
dulgence, or tests and trials of vaunted 
sagacity; but the majority are the in- 
ventions of speculative avarice, and seldom 
have they failed of temporary success, 
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criminal tribunals of that city with 
a severity of infliction unknown to 
our laws for such transgression. The 
delinquent was condemned to im- 





Of the former deceptions, however, 
though comparatively of innocent purpose, 
several most learned men have occasionally 
been dupes, as the Jesuit Kircher by 
his own pupils, if we may credit Ni- 
ceron, in the thirty-second volume 
of his Literary Memoirs, or even the 
Jesuit’s own colleague, our country- 
man Nathaniel Southwell, in his ‘‘ Con- 
tinuation of Ribadeneira and Alegambe’s 
History of the Order.’? (Rome, 1676, 
folio.) And Joseph Scaliger, a much 
more penetrating, though possibly not 
a profounder student, suffered his judgment 
to be deluded by Muretus, (M. A. Muret), 
who sent him certain verses, as the dis- 
covered productions of Attius and Trabeas, 
two old poets during the first Cartha- 
ginian war, but, in reality, Muret’s own 
fabrication, and which the hypercritic 
inserted, as genuine, in his edition of 
Terentius Varro, (1573, 8vo.) Scaliger, 
deeply wounded in his pride and over- 
weening pretensions, on demonstration of 
the imposition vented his irritated feelings 
in a bitter epigram, which conveyed im- 
putations, more, I am confident, of male- 
volence than of truth; for they were 
never proved; and Scaliger’s disregard of 
fact or decency in his literary warfare 
needs no other evidence than his dissen- 
tion with Scioppius. The epigram is, 


* Qui rigide flammas vitaverat ante Tholose, 
Muretus, fumos vendidit ille mihi.” 


Relative to Muret see the Gent. Mag. 
for August, 1837, page 147. He had 
been one of Montaigne’s preceptors, in 
conjunction with Buchanan and others. 
He was also by birth the Gascon. phi- 
losopher’s neighbour; and, by general 
acknowledgment, one of the most elegant 
scholars of his age. Ménage, who briefly 
alludes to the arch trick practised on 
Scaliger, the vainest of men, as above, 
(Ménagiana, tome i. p. 90,) adds an 
epigram composed by Muret on the figure 
of Bacchus, placed over a fountain. The 
distich he praises as beautiful, which 
induces me to present it here : 

* Nondum natus eram cum me prope perdidit 
ignis ; 

Ex illo limphas tempore Bacchus amo.”’ 
The ensuing on the salutiferous spring of 
Bourbonne les Eaux, (Département de la 
Haute Marne,) one of the most frequented 
by invalids in France, is not inferior in 
epigramatic point, and is clearer in al- 
lusion. 
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prisonment for life. His name was 
Alberto Toni, but, cavalierly assuming 
the nobler one of Count Mariano, he 
had published during the previous 
year, as of recent discovery, various 
poems of Tasso, of Guarini, of Petrarch, 
and of Strozzi, with numerous letters 
ascribed to historical names, which, 
at first, so clever were the counterfeits, 
were unhesitatingly hailed and ac- 
cepted as genuine. A _ gentleman, 
however, whose ancestor happened to 
be most irreverently mentioned in 
these fabrications, was thence urged 
to their closer inspection, (for they 
were defiantly exposed to public view,) 
and, challenging a strict legal inquiry, 
succeeded in establishing their spurious 
origin. All the implements of de- 
ception used in discolouring and im- 
pressing with the necessary indications 
of antiquity the paper, parchment, or 
vellum, were laid bare. 

Nor should we omit apassing allusion 
to the innumerable impositions prac- 
tised by Voltaire and the Holbachian 
anti-Christian conspirators, and, still 
more directly, the supposititious work 
published in 1803, *‘ Poésiesde Madame 
de Surville, (Clotilde de Vallon Choles) 
Poéte Francgais du 15° siécle.” re- 
printed in 1825, and edited by M. 
Vandersbourg, but the most probable 
fabrication of the lady’s descendant, 
the Marquis de Surville, and not, as 
represented by Mr. D’Israeli, (p. 483,) 
of the editor. The Marquis was 
executed as a returned emigrant in 
1798, leaving the manuscript, which 
bears proofs, similar to Chatterton’s, 
of modern composition; for, divested 
of the old spelling, it is nearly the 
language of this day ; and, not only 
are books cited,- which could hardly 
have been known to the fair writer, 
such as Sappho, Lucretius, not then 
printed, &c.; but mention occurs of 





* Auriferas dives jactat Pactolus arenas ; 
Ditior hec affert mortalibus unda salutem,”’ 


These lines inscribed on a chrystal vase 
sparkling with Nature’s limpid element, 
would, methinks, not inaptly express the 
blessings derived and expected from the 
Temperance movement, impressed on his 
own, and offered in example, to other 
countries, by my ever honoured friend, 
whose regard I value beyond all the dis- 
tinctions in the power of royalty to 
bestow, 
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the seven satellites of Saturn, when 
we know that the first was not dis- 
covered till1635, orabout two centuries 
after the alleged date of the poems, by 
Huygens, nor the last, till 1789, by 
Herschel. (See ‘‘le Journal des 
Savans,” for April 1824, by M. Ray- 
nouard.) The daring attempt of the 
** Licenciado, Alonso Fernandez de 
Avellano, who, after the long silence 
that succeeded the first edition of 
Don Quixote in 1605, ventured to 
publish a second part of that in- 
imitable work in 1614, at Tarragona, 
in which he treats Cervantes as old, 
lame, poor, &c. (viejo, manco, pobre, 
&c.) equally merits reprobation; but 
it elicited the second part from the 
original author in 1615. (See Vida 
de Cervantes, page xxx. ed. 1780, 4to. 
§ 85, &c. 

Many rich collections of auto- 
graphs exist in Germany, particularly 
in the libraries of Berlin, Wiittenberg, 
Dresden, Manheim, and Vienna. Those 
of Count Czemen, the Imperial High 
Chancellor’sson, of Herr Fiichs Aloisa, 
of Baron Hardenberg, of Count Osso- 
lenski, and of Signor Francisco Timoni, 
in the Austian capital, are entitled to 
especial attention. At Leipzic the 
purchase and sale of these articles form 
the professed trade of the bookseller 
Greffer. He lately obtained from the 
Grand Duke of Lucca five hundred 
florins for a letter of Luther to the 
Saxon elector, John, in 1530, extend- 
ing to six foolscap pages, and two 
hundred florins from the same prince 
for a letter of the mystic theosophist, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, written with 
his own blood! at Dresden. 


But ‘‘ To kinder skies, where gentler man- 
_ ners reign, [domain.”” 
I turn; and France displays her bright 


In France, of course, asuperabundant 
fund of gratification to the curious in- 
vestigator of these monuments of de- 
parted fame will be found. ’Ex Aids 
apxéueOa, ‘a Jove principium ;” and 
I begin with her renowned champion. 
In this Magazine for October 1838, page 
381, it is stated that, at Mr. Sotheby’s 
sale-room in 1825, the simple signa- 
tures of Buonaparte, with the letter u, 
as in the original Italian, produced each 
five pounds, because of much rarer 
occurrence than those of Bonaparte, 
which, in his early Italian campaigns 
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of 1796 and 1797, he adopted, ex- 
eluding the vowel, and which only 
fetched, as much more common, each 
a single pound.* It wiil, likewise, 





* Here I cannot help observing that 
our English writers generally persist, as 
the French legitimists equally do, in the 
Italian orthography of the Emperor’s 
patronymic ; but, as this change is allowed 
to others, surely he was entitled to the 
privilege. It consequently should be 
written according to his adoption, like 
that of our great Duke, which has been 
altered from Wesley to Wellesley, during, 
T believe, his and his brother the marquess’s 
command in India ; for his early military 
commission, and the Irish parliamentary 
roll under Lord Westmorland, uniformly 
exhibit the shorter name, identical with 
that of the professed reformer or rege- 
nerator of the Anglican reformation, 
whose life has been so interestingly writ- 
ten by Southey. Ultimately, of course, 
the family name of Bonaparte merged in 
the baptismal one, as that of a sovereign ; 
but the former was ingeniously adduced 
on a particular occasion, not, I think, 
unworthy of advertance. During the 
imperial sway, when all France vied with 
emulative effort in the variation of homage 
to her cherished idol, the late Protestant 

r of Paris, Paul Henri Marrion, 
tendered his contribution of incense in 
rather a novel form. It was by a short 
Latin address commemorative of the an- 
cient family illustration, though dimmed 
by subsequent casualties, and which 
elosed with the following epitaph on 
Charles Buonaparte, Napoleon’s father, 
whose memory, it truly recites, owes its 

reservation to the reflective lustre of his 
immortal son’s fame.— 


‘* Fortunate pater ! letales excute somnos; 
Cui dederas vitam, te vetat ille mori.’’ 


M. Marrion, a native of Leyden, long 
presided over his church in the French 
capital, where he was highly esteemed, 
and, I am gratified, from some personal 
knowledge, to feel authorised to add, 
most deservedly. His letter to our Helen 
Maria Williams,—‘‘ La Citoyenne Wil- 
liams,’’ as distinguished at the time,— 
caused some sensation in 1795. In poli- 
tics, however, he was somewhat the fol- 
lower of the Vicar of Bray, (see Gent. Mag. 
for November 1839, p. 465,) rather than 
as Horace represents himself, the disciple 
of Aristippus, and warranted to say, ‘‘ Et 
mihi res non me rebus submittere conor.”’ 
(Epist. lib. 1, Ep. 1, v. 12,) for he never 
failed to hail every ascendant star, and 
uniformly in Latin, of which he had a 
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be there found, that for a copy of 
Volney’s travels enriched, though ap- 
parently spoiled, by some observations: 
in his illegible scrawl, and not exceed- 
ing twenty lines of print, the late Sir 
Frederick Baker paid fifty-one guineas, 
while the work itself is never priced, 
I see, in the second-hand catalogues 
above so many pence. (See also, 
relative to a mass of Napoleon’s 
youthful compositions in manuscript 
the Gent. Mag. for April 1843, p. 361.) 
Racine’s copy of Sophocles, with his 
marginal notes, adorns the Royal 
Parisian Library ; but I know not 
whether the well-thumbed Editio 
Princeps, in Greek, of the ‘ Athi- 
opica”’ of Heliodorus, (Basile 1534, 
4to,) which, after two copies had been 
committed to the flames, he volun- 
tarily resigned to his professor at Port 
Royal, the Benedictine Claude Lance- 
lot, observing with a smile, ‘‘ that he 
could now dispense with it, for he had 
it all by heart,”’ as his son relates—I 
know not, I say, whether that volume, 
containing the Loves of Theagenes and 
Chariclea, was also consumed by the 
over-scrupulous Jansenist. If pre- 
served, like the ‘‘ Christianismi Resti- 
tutio” of Servetus, similarly con- 
demned, most highly indeed would 
it be prized. Were the autographs of 
this great poet equally rare with those 
of Shakspere, the last of which, sold 





perfect mastership, acquired under Run- 
kenius and other eminent professors. In 
1804 he published the above-mentioned 
flattering address, ‘‘ Napoleoni, primo 
Gallorum Imperatori, semper Augusto,” 
(4to), and in 1814 ‘‘ Elegia ad Musam in 
Borboniorum ad Gallos reditu.’’ (8vo.) 
Again, he presented to Louis XVIII. some 
gratulatory verses—‘‘In festis baptis- 
malibus Regii Burdigale Ducis,” and in 
1824, on thé coronation of Charles X. he 
celebrated the solemnity in lines headed 
‘* Carolo Decimo Gallorum Regi in Festis 
Rhemensibus.’’ His muse was, however, 
silent on the accession of Louis Philippe, 
an event which he did not long outlive, for 
he fell a victim to cholera in 1832°; but I 
have no reason to suppose that this ex- 
ception to his habitual adoration of the 
rising sun, (a duty dictated, I have no 
doubt, by the laudable desire of attractin 
the luminary’s genial rays on his flock, 
proceeded from opposition, in principle, 
to the object or result of the Revolution 
of 1830. 
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in 1841 for 165/. 15s. (see Gent. Mag. 
for July 1840, p. 35, for an account of 
it,) was recently bought, I see, for 
1451,, they would scarcely be less 
valued, for the French are almost as 
enthusiastic as ourselves of these relics 
of genius. The late M. de Soleinne, 
proprietor of Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
drama, Le Pédant Joué,” intrinsically 
not worth a franc, estimates at four 
napoleons each letter of the magic 
words, ascertained to be the writing of 
the first of comie poets, scrawled in 
the margin: ‘‘ Ceci est & moi—Mo- 
ligre,” which, when it is known that 
nothing in the hand of Moliére beyond 
his simple name is extant, or at least 
discovered, can cause no surprise. 
As a sentence, however short, it is 
unique, while we can trace probably 
a dozen of his signatures. The oldest 
I believe is that at his unhappy 
marriage in February 1662, with 
Mademoiselle Armande Béjart, who, 
it will be observed, was always called 
Mademoiselle Moliére not Madame, a 
title then reserved for the noblesse, 
and Bayle similarly, in his correspond- 
ence, addresses his mother & Mademoi- 
selle Bayle. It is now assumed by 
every respectable married woman, as 
our esquire is by every independent 
Englishman. 

Moliére’s signature again appears 
two years afterwards, on the 28th of 
February, 1664, in the baptismal 
registry of his first-born, a son, and 
both are under his family name of 
Poquelin, in the church of Saint Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois, so dismantled by 
the popular fury, under my own in- 
dignant view, in February 1831. 
Louis XIV. stood sponsor to the child, 
for which every lover of genius must 
feel grateful to that magnificent so- 
vereign. See Dissertations sur Mo- 
liére par M, Beffara, p. 7 (1821, 8vo.) 
The King’s library possesses at least 
four receipts signed by him for royal 
grants, and likewise in discharge of 
his pension. After his death the 
widow made over his manuscripts, in- 
cluding a translation of Lucretius, 
a passage of which, lib. iv. v. 1154, 
&c. he transferred to his Misanthrope, 
Acte ii. sc. 5, and his books, to the 
actor Legrange, one of her paramours, 
on whose decease the whole was dis- 
persed, and, by various casualties, has 
disappeared with the above-recited 


exceptions. Several of his papers 
were preserved in the archives of the 
old theatre, ‘‘ La Comédie Francaise,’ 
until March 1799, when they fell a 
prey to the fire which destroyed that 
building, now replaced by L’Odéon 
(Taschereau, Vie de Moliére, p. 377, 
1828, 8vo.) As the admiration of his 
countrymen for Moliére is scarcely 
inferior to ours for Shakspere, and as 
their respective autographs appear 
the rarest among the sons of genius, 
this length of detail will, I trust, be 
pardoned, 

M. de Soleinne’s dramatic library, 
by far the most curious in France, has 
just now been brought to sale, under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, at the 
usual place of sale, ‘“‘ La Salle Syl- 
vestre, rue des Bons Enfants, No. 30. 
It cost the late proprietor 300,000 
francs, under very favourable circum- 
stances, during forty years of acqui- 
sition, or 12,0001. The catalogue 
composed by M. Paul Lacroix, better 
known as “Le Bibliophile Jacob,” 
presents all the theatrical productions 
of the East, of Greece, of Rome, and 
necessarily of France, from the mys- 
teries of ancient date and uncultivated 
muse—all, it is said, without exception, 
and unprecedentedly numerous—to 
Racine—the earliest and best editions 
of the national dramas are there to be 
found ; the former purchased at very 
inferior prices, such as 1 recollect them 
half a century ago, have more than 
decupled in value since that time (see 
also ‘‘ Vie de Moliére par M. Tas- 
chereau,” page 394). But what en- 
hancement of price would not the 
monogram, suppose of Raffaelle, Cor- 
regio, or Rembrand, ona newly found 
painting produce, or a great name dis- 
covered in the winding folds of an 
Egyptian mummy? 

Moliére, the contemporary of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, owed more than 
one obligation to this wild but not 
ungifted writer. Amongst other bor- 
rowed expressions, that of “‘ Qu’allait- 
il faire dans cette galére,” of such 
frequent use in books and speech, is 
traceable to the Pédant Joué of Cyrano, 
and to be found in the “‘ Fourberies 
de Scapin,” Acte ii. sc. 11, under a 
most absurd fiction, little creditable I 
must say to Moliére’s ingenuity of in- 
vention, which extorts a large sum 
from a father to redeem his son from 
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captivity on board a Tenisian galley, 
which curiosity had induced him to 
visit, not, be it observed, in Africa, 
but in France! Voltaire, in his Mi- 
cromegas, in ridicule of Maupertuis’ 
imputed attempt or advice to trans- 
pierce the earth to its centre, as like- 
wise Fontenelle, in his Pluaralité des 
Mondes, have adopted variousthoughts 
from Bergerac’s ‘‘ Voyage dans la 
Lune,” to which Swift again is in- 
debted for the idea of Gulliver’s 
Travels. It is further observed of 
this eccentric being that he was the 
first to introduce a play in prose on 
the stage, as well as the country patois 
or provincial dialects, although long 
before found in Rabelais and in Theo- 
dore d’Aubigné’s “ Satire Menipée.” 
M. de la Tour, the owner of 
the copy of Thomas a Kempis, pre- 
sented in 1765 to Rousseau by his 
friend Dupeyron, would not dispose 
of the precious volume, impressed 
with the mark of the genuine per- 
vanche (pervenca), or rare periwinkle 
plant, which the philosopher congratu- 
lated himself on discovering in the 
thickets of Les Charmettes, for its 
weight in gold, although the chance 
acquisition of M. dela Tour (a relation 
of Madame de Warens) for 75 centimes, 
or less than eightpence.* Rousseau’s 
copy of Helvetius’s “De l’Esprit,” with 
his numerous animadversions, is in 
the hands of the Debure family, of 
typographical celebrity, from whom 





* On the 7th March of the same year, 
Rousseau addressed the same correspond- 
ent: ‘* I] faut quitter ce pays (Motiers 
Travers), je le sens; il est trop prés de 
Genéve ; on ne m’y laisserait jamais en 
repos. Il n’y a guére qu’un pays Catho- 
lique qui me convienne.’’ And again on 
the 6th of April, when urged to accept 
Hume’s invitation to England, which, 
however, for his own and Hume’s mis- 
fortune, he subsequently accepted, he 
wrote to Marshal Keith, ‘‘ Toutes mes 
raisons contre l’Angleterre subsistent ; et 
il suffit qu’il y ait des ministres dans ce 
pays-la pour me faire craindre d’en ap- 
procher.’? Yet in June 1762 he had 
been obliged to fly from France; but he 
felt much more keenly the persecution of 
his co-religionists and countrymen, as was 
natural ; and their inconsistency he lashes 
with resistless powers of argument and 
eloquence, in his ‘‘ Lettres de la Mon- 
fagne,’’ published in 1764, 
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no treasure, they say, could purchase 
it. And, even without these adven- 
titious enhancements (see Gent. Mag. 
for October 1838, p. 331), many a book 
might be named of superior value to 
the precious metal. In December 
1824 a diminutive tome, which had 
become mine for sixpence, produced 
under the hammer cf Mr. Evans, in 
the sale of a small collection formed 
by me, the sum of twenty sovereigns, 
more than double its weight in gold. 
The title, descriptive of the sufferings 
of Catholics in Ireland, under the 
iron sceptre of Cromwell, was “‘ Thre- 
nodia Hiberno-Catholica, seu Epi- 
tome inaudite et transcendentis cru- 
delitatis qué Catholici regni Hiberniz 
opprimuntur...... sub archityranno 
Cromwello.” &niponti (Innspruck), 
1659. The purchaser was Mr. 
Thorpe; but it is now in the library 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
to whom it cost 27/. and probably 
forms an article in the lately-pub- 
lished ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grenvilliana.”’+ 





+ Few classes of books are now more 
scarce than the historical publications of 
Irish Catholics in that age. Neglected 
abroad, where they could excite little in- 
terest, they were sternly forbidden at 
home. ‘‘ Neque in ipsos modo auctores, 
sed in libros quoque eorum sevitum,’’ 
as Tacitus (Agricola, cap. 2) relates of 
the hateful rule of Domitian. Those ob- 
scure volumes, therefore, became nearly 
extinct, when impartial justice, in the ap- 
preciation of events, at length demanded 
an equal insight into the representation 
on both sides of alleged facts. To satisfy, 
however, this fair desire, was no easy 
matter, for the books could with great 
difficulty be found. The result, on com- 
parison of authorities, altered the public 
view of many circumstances, for English 
writers had previously seldom deigned to 
cite an original Irish author. Hume, I 
believe, never does, no more than do Po- 
lybivs and Livy a Carthaginian one on 
the Punic wars, an omission so deeply 
regretted by the students of historical 
truth, which can never thus be weighed 
in a fair balance. 

Of the long-endured persecution of 
Irish Catholics, a portion of which forms 
the substance of Morrison’s narrative, and 
of the legislative Union destined in its pro- 
mise to modify or terminate all inequality 
onthe score of religion, aneloquent French. 
man, but Irish by descent and attach. 
ment, the late Lally Tollendal, thus writes ; 
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The reader on this occasion will be 
reminded of Dr. Harwood’s anecdote 
(Review of the Classics, page xvii.) of 
the poor Scotch usher, so generously 





‘‘ En jettant les yeux sur la carte, il est 
bien difficile de ne pas reconniitre que la 
nature a placé les iles Britanniques pour 
qu’elles obeissent en sceurs aux lois pa- 
ternelles du méme souverain; mais la 
nature ne voulait pas que cette union fit 
achetée par des siécles de haines, de pil- 
lages, de carnages, d’une législation plus 
odieuse que le vol, et plus féroce que les 
combats.’’ This statement is alike accu- 
rate in its physical and moral view. Ire- 
land, bound by the ties of nature, daily 
and visibly by the improvements of sci- 
ence drawn in closer cohesion, has un- 
happily been estranged by oppression ;— 


‘¢ La mala signoria, che sempre acora 
Li popoli suggesti,”’ 


as Dante (Paradiso, viii. 73) truly ob- 
serves in allusion to the murderous cry at 
Palermo, the capital of Sicily (his Bella 
Trinacria), ‘‘ MORA, MOKA,’’ during the 
massacre of the French, on the Sicilian 
Vespers, in 1282, of which he was con- 
temporary ;—but the misrule of man may 
and must yield to interest, to feeling, and to 
justice, while it cannot be expected that a 
convulsion of the elements will remove us to 
a distance of a thousand miles, as the best 
security for our national independence in 
Mr. O’Connell’s expressed opinion (See 
Gent. Mag. for October 1840, p.376). My 
sentiments, both on the evils of this 
country and their proposed remedy, the 
Repeal of the Union, have been more 
than once consigned to these pages, and 
have undergone no change. 

While quite as anxious as the boldest 
declaimer to redress, and indignant to 
witness, a course of wrongs calculated to 
provoke in minds reckless of consequences 
any impulse of resistance, my reason, still 
unseduced by the Utopian prospects of a 
golden age, which have dazzled and de- 
luded, as the promised fruit of Repeal, the 
mass of my countrymen, interposes its 
control, and calmly but unerringly pre- 
sents the measure to my contemplation as 
the ensanguined parent of civil strife, 
because utterly hopeless of peaceful con- 
cession, while viewed in its result as fatal 
to the integrity of theempire. Unattain- 
able, in my conviction, by force or free 
will, it on the other hand behoves Great 
Britain to arrest its pursuit and redeem 
her violated faith, by fulfilling, cordially 
in spirit and unreservedly in accomplish- 
ment as honour and policy with concur- 
rent command impose on her as a duty, 
the engagements contracted at the Union, 


Ireland and her Union. 
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remunerated by Lord Oxford, the 
great Harleian collector, for the first 
edition of Cicero’s Offices (1465), 
picked up by the old pedagogue for a 
shilling. But the prices paid for 
single plays, not only of Shakspere’s 





It is in this anticipation, warranted by 
the example of Scotland, conciliated and 
prosperous on a change of system, after a 
similar period of sufferings subsequent to 
her Union, that [ still refrain from joining 
in the popular demand of Repeal; for 
otherwise it would be difficult to with- 
stand not only the practical evils of which 
we have to complain, but the misrepre- 
sentations which describe us in the most 
odious light to foreigners. Of a multi- 
plicity of proofs I shall adduce only two, 
because of recent date, and from a trust- 
worthy quarter. Thus Doctor Scultens, 
Professor of Natural History at Manheim, 
in a letter to Count Sternberg, forming 
the narrative of Botanical Travels through 
England, writes of Ireland in 1830:— 
‘*] have frequently inquired of the 
English how it happened that fhe botany 
of so large an island was not more known 
to them than that of Gréenland or Ice- 
land? To which the only reply I could 
elicit was, ‘‘that Ireland was a country 
of barbarians, and that a traveller was less 
secure on her western coast than amidst 
the most untutored savages.’’ And still 
later by ten years, Professor Leo, of the 
University of Bonne, in his ‘‘ Manual of 
Universal History,’”’ grounded on English 
reports as respects Ireland, asserts that 
her inhabitants, whom he classes with the 
Celtic race, ‘‘ are only impelled by mere 
brutal instinct (thierischen triebes.)’’? In- 
deed, Herr Leo is not much more favour- 
able in characterising other people, for he 
calls the French, as they are partly de- 
signated by Voltaire, a nation of monkeys 
(affenwolk) ; and he dares affirm of Louis 
XVI., ‘‘that he was justly punished by 
God’’ (die gerechligkeit Gottes.) But, 
even in the last Edinburgh Review, No. 
159, although the article on Ireland ob- 
viously proceeds from a friendly pen, 
‘*the insecurity of person and property’’ 
there is apparently allowed ; whereas, not- 
withstanding some deplorable predial out- 
breaks, fewer crimes of that nature occur 
in Ireland than in any state of equal po- 
pulation in Europe; and, as long a re- 
sident, no unobservant one I may add, of 
other countries, and a magistrate in my 
own, I may consider myself not incom- 
petent to form or express an opinion on 
the subject. It is hard, I repeat, to resist 
these wrongs and misstatements, which 
too plainly account for the existing po- 
pular dissatisfaction. 
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but of others, transcend all com- 
parisons of this kind. In the sale of 
George Chalmers’s library (Gent. Mag. 
for December 1841, p. 637), Marlowe’s 
“Tragedie of Richard Duke of York, 
&c. 1595,” fetched 1311. or nearly 
three pounds weight in gold; many 
times heavier than the purchased object. 
And should the reported copy of Ho- 
linshed’s Chronicles, a work from 
which Shakspere so abundantly bor- 
rowed, with his signature and anno- 
tations, prove genuine, which indeed is 
not probable, it would be difficult to 
estimate its value. Gradually, I have 
no doubt that many hidden treasures 
will emerge into light, particularly 
from the repositories of private cor- 
respondence, of which an instance is 
of most recent occurrence, in the dis- 
covery of Fenelon’s letters to the 
Princess Albertine de Salm; and I 
need hardly add how every word ut- 
tered by the lips, or fallen from the 

en, of that accomplished prelate, 
is, and deserves to be, appreciated. 
His original manuscript of Telema- 
chus, partly dictated and partly in his 
own hand, scarcely exhibits a correc- 
tion or the necessity of one. 

The Royal Library of Paris, in this 
as in all other departments of literary 
research, is by far the richest in the 
world. M. Van Praet, who superin- 
tended it for so many years, was al- 
ways happy, I observed, to display to 
our countrymen the autographs of our 
successive sovereigns. To present 
anything like an approximate view of 
its treasures would embrace no small 
volume, and I shall therefore only add 
that the learned M. Cousin, late 
Minister of Public Instruction, has, 
within the past half-year, found 
among the manuscripts of Pascal evi- 
dence he seems exultingly to adduce, 
that the melancholy ascetic had in his 
early manhood yielded to all the se- 
ductions, not indeed of dissipated, but 
of fashionable life, an example of 
change by no means surely of such 
rare event in the vicissitudes of human 
feelings. Yours, &c. J. R. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urnsan, 

JUDGING from the notice in your 
number for October, of Dr. Binns’s 
work on the art of procuring sound 
and refreshing Sleep, (the only ac- 
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quaintance I have with the work,) I 
suspect that whatever of truth there 
may be in the Doctor’s theory is 
much morelucidly,though more briefly, 
unfolded by Coleridge, in an apparently 
forgotten communication of his to 
Blackwood’s Magazine for October, 
1821. The circumstantial quackery 
of the theory is the Doctor’s own. 
The following extract appears to 
contain the philosophic principle. 


‘¢ By a law common to all animal life 
we are incapable of attending for any 
continuance to an object, the parts of 
which are indistinguishable from each 
other, or to a series, where the successive 
links are only numerically different, Nay, 
the more broken and irritating (as for 
instance, the fractious noise of the dashing 
of a lake on its border, compared with the 
swell of the seaon a calm evening), the 
more quickly does it exhaust our power 
of noticing it. The toothache, where the 
suffering is not extreme, often finds its 
speediest cure in the silent pillow, and 
gradually destroys our attention to it. 
self by preventing us from attending to 
anything else. From the same cause, 
many a lonely patient listens to his moans, 
till he forgets the pain that occasioned 
them. The attention attenuates as its 
sphere contracts ; but this it does even 
to a point, where the person’s own state of 
feeling, or any particular set of bodily 
sensations, are the direct object. The 
slender thread winding in narrower and 
narrower circles, round its source and 
centre, ends at length in a chrysalis, or 
dormitory, within which the spinner un- 
dresses himself in his sleep, soon to come 
forth quite a new creature.” 


The above passage, long before I 
heard of the supposed discovery of 
Dr. Binns, suggested to me a practice, 
not unlike the one so pompous] 
enunciated in his book, by which 
have obtained sleep when labouring 
under a headache, for which the sole 
remedy was a night’s rest. Instead 
of trying to divert the thoughts from 
the pain, let the patient steadily direct 
his attention to it. Let him watch 
every throb on his temples, as each 
begins, rises to a height, and gradu- 
ally diffuses itself through the nerve, 
only to be succeeded by another ; and 
in a short time he will sink first into 
drowsiness, then into repose, and from 
a state of unconsciousness he will 
awake, as Coleridge expresses it, a 
new creature. A. 
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CHURCH TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


‘*A tower, to be complete, should be terminated by a spire ; every tower, during the 
finest periods of pointed architecture either was, or was intended to be, so finished: a 
spire is in fact an ornamental covering to a tower; a flat roof is contrary to every 
principle of the style, and it was not till the decline of the art that they were adopted.” 


Dublin Review, vol. x. 317. 


Mr. Ursan, Walworth, Jan. 1. 

I HAVE placed the above extract at 
the head of my letter that, so far as the 
merits of Mr. Pugin are concerned 
in what follows, misrepresentation 
may be avoided by the quotation of 
the very words of the canon, assumed 
to be promulgated by him, and which 
appears to have aroused a spirit of 
controversy in the Oxford Architect- 
ural Society, a spirit to be regretted, as 
in that, as well as some other pro- 
ceedings which have taken place in 
that university of late, questions of art 
and other subjects appear to have been 
swayed by a narrow prejudice. That 
the accidental circumstance of Mr. 
Pugin’s religion being different to that 
of the Established Church should in 
the present state of feeling in the 
church and university cause him to 
be rejected as an architect, is a subject 
of regret rather than surprise. Every 
admirer of the fine arts for their in- 
trinsic merits alone will deprecate 
the narrow spirit which led to this 
unworthy rejection, and the more so 
when he cannot fail to recollect that 
the greatest of our architects, Inigo 
Jones, was employed by the court and 
churchmen without objection to his 
religion, and that even Laud (and 
prejudice against the professors of the 
ancient faith was a failing of the 
martyred archbishop,) employed Ca- 
tholic sculptors to execute his statues, 
as well as a Catholic architect to de- 
sign his buildings; and, moreover, that 
in the other university in more modern 
times Rickman was largely employed 
without objection to his noncon- 
formity. Considering all this, he will 
be apt to conclude that any contro- 
versy even upon so harmless a subject 
as the architecture of spires and towers 
which has emanated from a society in 
Oxford, will not fail to be tinged with 
the hue of intolerance. 

Now, before the publication of the 
article in the Dublin Review above 
referred to, a similar question had 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXI. 


arisen in the Cambridge Camden 
Society; and here I must pause to 
say, that this institution has from 
its commencement fairly and dispas- 
sionately sought for truth, rather 
than the establishment or overthrow 
of any theory, and on this account 
the results of its deliberations are to 
be regarded with the greater attention. 
The question of the finish of church 
towers had arisen in this society, 
on its superintending the restoration 
of Old Shoreham Church, when 
the point under consideration was, 
whether the tower, then and still co- 
vered with a low pyramidal roof, 
should retain that covering, or be 
finished with a parapet, plain or em- 
battled. A paper is printed in the 
Transactions of the Society, Part II. 
to which I might refer, as containing 
nearly all that can be said on this 
subject ; but, as the question has been 
brought before the notice of your read- 
ers in a review of the proceedings of 
the Oxford Society, I am induced to 
trespass on your pages with some 
further observations on the same 
subject. 

In the paper referred to it was at- 
tempted to be shown that the spire, 
in whatever form, and to whatever 
height it might arise, from the taste 
or munificence of the builder, was 
adopted as well from the necessity of 
a roof or covering to the tower, as 
an architectural finish to the elevation. 
1 feel some degree of satisfaction when 
I find an architect possessing so pro- 
found a knowledge of Catholic archi- 
tecture as Mr. Pugin, take a similar 
view of the subject, and I rejoice to 
see that the most extended view of the 
subject confirms the theory. I have 
little doubt that a close examination 
even of perpendicular towers will lead 
to the result that a raised roof, i.e. a 
spire, is the appropriate finish, and that 
a platform, if found of coeval date with 
the tower, constitutes the exception 
and not the rule, 
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It will be conceded that every per- 
fect architectural structure, whatever 
may be the style, must possess an har- 
monious and appropriate finish to the 
elevation, such as to leave no doubt 
that the architect’s design had been 
completed. If four walls on a square 
plan were carried up to a great eleva- 
tion, and then abruptly terminated in 
a horizontal line, the structure would 
be far from satisfactory to the eye, 
nor would it appear to be finished; a 
square tower erected to any height is 
no more perfect than when the first 
half dozen courses were laid ; whether 
it is stunted like many of our church 
towers, or raised to the elevation of 
the Assinelli, it cannot be called com- 
plete until the elevation is terminated 
by something that shall appear to be 
a natural conclusion to the elevation, 
and show that the design had been 
perfected. Now, as the walls of a 
tower more or less incline inwards, 
they would, if continued upward, in 
the end unite and naturally form a 
pointed termination. The architecture 
of Egypt was essentially pyramidal, 
and an obelisk, from the inclination 
of its sides, would have risen into a 
pyramid if carried sufficiently high. 
The architect of the Egyptian obelisk 
was compelled from the size of the stone 
(for the obelisks were monolith) to ter- 
minate the design before it had arrived 
to this conclusion; he therefore com- 
posed a finish by causing a small 
portion of each side of the upper part 
of his structure to incline to a greater 
degree, and form a smaller pyramid on 
the top of his design; if he had not 
done this he must have truncated the 
subject, which would inevitably have 
made it unsightly. 

Now, instead of the obelisk, let us 
view in the same light an English 
church tower which has no spire. The 
elevation will be found to be composed 
of several stages, the upper one (and 
this will apply to a great number of 
examples) is the work of an age long 
posterior to the lower stages; to this 
a sort of finish in the shape of battle- 
ments is added at a later period, yet 
still the tower might receive the ad- 
dition of another story, and still would 
not appear a more complete design 
than if it had terminated with the 
work of the first architect. However 
lofty the tower might be in itself, it 
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would appear to be truncated, and to 
require a further addition, as must have 
struck every one who has viewed 
Lavenham and some other Suffolk 
towers; but when the tower is finished 
with a roof or covering of a pyramidal 
form, whether low, as in Old Shore- 
ham and the old Norman towers, or 
raised up into a lofty spire as the an- 
cient steeple of Rochestercathedral, and 
in a vast number of country churches, 
the eye is satisfied, the architect has 
evidently completed his design, and it 
is evident that nothing further was 
contemplated or is required; a na- 
tural and easy termination is made 
to the structure, and at the same time 
one that as a roof possesses the merit 
of utility. Old Shoreham tower is 
evidently a complete design: the bull’s- 
eye windows below the eaves of the 
roof are necessary to admit light into 
the interior; they would have been out 
of place if the elevation of the square 
tower had been designed to be in- 
creased ; true, a lofty spire might have 
been raised on this tower in lieu of the 
present covering, but a battlement 
would manifestly have been injurious. 
Broadwater church, in the samecounty, 
originally had a similar covering ; this 
has been removed, and a battlement 
added, giving a most clumsy appear- 
ance to the structure, and destroying 
most effectually the pyramidal prin- 
ciple on which every cruciform church 
is designed. 

A review of spires in this country 
will show that the double object of a 
finish to the elevation, and a covering 
to the structure, was the aim of the 
architect. The oldest spire I know in 
this country is that of Sompting, Sus- 
sex, where the uprights of the four 
walls of the tower take the form of 
gables, producing eight points, from 
which rises a low octagon spire of 
stone. This example is, I believe, 
unique in England, and, differing 
as it does in form from every early 
spire, it exhibits the same intention— 
an harmonious termination and a roof. 
Pursuing the investigation to spires 
of a more usual form, and of more re- 
cent date, it will still be seen that in 
all ages of their construction, and 
whether of stone or timber, and how- 
ever elevated, the original intention and 
real use of the structure was never 
lost sight of, although in later ex- 
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amples the first idea was rendered 
less apparent in consequence of the 
union of the spire with the tower being 
masked by a battlement, an unequi- 
vocal symptom of incipient decay in 
taste. The original spire was a low 
pyramid; the first improvement on 
this was the raising upon it an oc- 
tagon pinnacle, not lofty in itself, 
and whose base was less than the 
square roof; from this arrangement 
arose the hipped spire, which covers 
a great majority of our church 
towers, and which originally was 
the finish of a greater number; it 
is very common in Kent, and was seen 
in the most improved state on the 
ancient spire of Rochester cathedral. 
Of its lowest form, Mickleham tower, 
Surrey, is a specimen. Although the 
examples to which I have referred are 
built of timber and covered with 
shingles or lead, the same form was 
constructed in stone, as in several 
Lincoln spires, and a fine modern 
specimen is to be seen in the New 
Camberwell Church, where a very 
lofty and slender spire still retains 
the type of the early form to which 1 
have referred.* True it is, that spires 
of the decorative period, in consequence 
of the base being encompassed by a 
parapet or even a battlement, seem to 
the eye to have lost the original type 
_of a roof; but a close examination of 
the structure will always show that in 
fact the same principle of design pre- 
vailed to the last, and that, although 
for the sake of making a passage 
around the base of a spire, a parapet 
was constructed, it forms no essential 
part of the design, and only masks 
(and that not intentionally) the actual 
construction of the spire. There are 
many spires in this country con- 
structed after {the decorative period 
of English architecture had ceased; 
Louth is a late example, and many 
of the smaller timber spires of our 
country churches may be of a still 
later period. It is true that the spire, 
taken in its common application, de- 





* I regret having somewhat hastily 
stated in a recent communication that 
the tower was not to have aspire. Iam 
pleased to correct this by saying that the 
good taste of the parishioners led to the 
adoption of the spire, and so completed 
@ church of which Surrey may be proud, 
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clined after the decorative period; the 
lofty stone spires of that age, from 
their expense, could be only erected 
where liberal benefactors arose; in 
the vast majority of country churches, 
the expense of such a termination to 
the church tower forbade its erection, 
but the idea of a spire was never for- 
gotten altogether, although it rapidly 
declined from its high altitude, and as 
the builders were unable to cover the 
entire area of the tower with a spire, 
it was retained as a mere ornament, as 
in Watford, St. Alban’s (most need- 
lessly destroyed), and numerous Hert- 
fordshire churches. In many churches 
in Suffolk and Essex it became a mere 
pinnacle, as at Sudbury and Boxford ; 
and in some instances a small spire was 
placed on the staircase turret at the 
angle of the tower, as was formerly 
to be seen at Cobham, Kent. It 
always lingered about every design, 
until at length, when church archi- 
tecture verged to decay in the Tudor 
age, it sank down to its primitive 
form, the low pitched roof of the 
Norman tower, and rendered less 
striking from its being surrounded 
by a parapet; but the point of the 
shingled or tiled roof, generally sur- 
mounted by a weather-staff, may be 
seen peeping over the battlements in 
many churches in Kent and elsewhere, 
At Waltham Abbey, built since the 
dissolution, the apex of such a roof 
bears a cross. Thus, architecture in 
its old age returned to the same form 
(the square tower and low-pointed 
roof) which had marked its infancy. 
But it never lost sight of this pri- 
mitive feature—the tower with its 
pyramid—plainly showing that the 
architect would have raised the roof 
to the altitude and dignity of a spire 
if his funds would have permitted. 

This then is the history of the spire: 
first, it was the low roof of a square or 
round tower; then, a lofty pyramidal 
roof of stone; afterwards, the same roof 
improved by the taste and liberality of 
the fourteenth century (the most mag- 
nificent in church decoration of all the 
ages of faith,) until it arrived at that 
state of perfection beyond which it 
could proceed no further. It then 
rapidly declined to its former humble 
elevation and mere utility. 

It may be objected that there are 
undoubtedly many square towers 
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throughout the country of early date 
which are terminated by parapets. 
There can be no doubt entertained by 
any one viewing these towers, that they 
are unfinished and incomplete. The 
most unpractised eye cannot fail of 
being struck with their want of an 
appropriate termination. From the 
examples which remain of such 
towers still possessing their ancient 
superstructure, and from the certain 
knowledge that a vast number which 
are now seen without spires once 
possessed them, it may be fairly 
concluded that those which are des- 
titute of such a termination, either 
once had it, or have been left un- 
finished by the architect. Winchester 
cathedral has a low square tower; is 
it not the opinion of several archi- 
tectural critics that it is unfinished? 
Romsey and St. Cross are manifestly 
in the same situation; the original 
architects of those churches left the 
spire to be added at a future time. 
St. Magnus’s cathedral, in the Ork- 
heys, possesses its pyramidal roof; 
and Chichester, which, as left by 
the Norman builder, would have 
appeared like Winchester, received 
in the succeeding century a lofty and 
beautiful spire. Peterborough has the 
low Norman central tower; but your 
architectural readers will not fail to 
remember the beautiful design of John 
Carter* for the completion of this truly 
magnificent abbey, which, if it had been 
finished as that design proved it ought 
to have been, would in itself have pos- 
sessed the finest group of spires per- 
haps in the world. No one who has 
seen Wells cathedral would imagine 
that its towers were finished struc- 
tures ; but if he turns to Lichfield, all 
doubt, if ever he possessed any, of 
what the termination of the towers of 
the former cathedral were intended to 
be, will have vanished. Westminster, 
again, has a very unfinished look, in 
consequence of the low tower which 
some modern architect has added to 
the roof; the original architect did 
not intend that his church should have 
a spire, so he built no tower—a tower 
without a spire never entered into the 
ideas of an ancient architect. 

I have little doubt that not only 
ancient church towers, but even those 





* Gent. Mag. txxxiv, ii, Frontisp. 
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appertaining to secular structures, were 
finished with the same appropriate co- 
vering. Judging from ancient MS. 
illuminations, and some actual spe- 
cimens on the continent, there is little 
doubt that the gates of York, and the 
Norman towers of Bristol and Bury, 
had similar terminations, and that 
what appear like embrasures in the 
latter design were channels to throw 
off the rain. 

It is remarkable that the idea of 
incompleteness is popularly expressed 
in Lincolnshire by the term ‘‘ stump” 
applied to the highest tower in England; 
but when a lofty tower without a spire 
is viewed from a distance, the term will 
be considered appropriate, not as ex- 
pressing the lowness of the structure, 
but its apparent want of completeness. 

But as this letter has been extended 
to a great length, I will shortly allude 
to a class of towers which once pos- 
sessed spires but have none at present ; 
and here I ask your readers to search 
themselves for evidence of the po- 
sition now contended for, in the great 
number of towers which are now to be 
seen finished with battlements and lead 
flats, and to inquire how many of these 
towers once possessed their appropriate 
finish. Durham, Lincoln, Ely, and 
Carlisle cathedrals are now without 
spires; all of them once possessed 
such a finish or were designed to 
receive them. Bodmin in Corn- 
wall, Trumpington in Cambridgeshire, 
Stone in Kent, and Bletchingley in 
Surrey, show but little indications 
of their former lofty spires; yet, spite 
of their present appearance, it is un- 
doubtedly true that they originally were 
thus appropriately finished. Meopham 
church, Kent, a few years since, had 
the base of a spire on the tower ;* to 
see it now, with its battlement and 
parapet, might lead many to imagine 
it never had any other finish: and 
Camberwell new church, not a twelve- 
month since, might by mischance have 
been completed with a square tower, 
and if the liberality of the parish had 
not allowed Mr. Scott to have com- 
pleted his design, some future Oxford 
Society would have contended that his 
church was never designed to receive 
a spire, and that it was quite perfect 
without one. I ask your antiquarian 





* View in Gent, Mag. vol. LXx1x. p.513- 
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readers to review and examine every 
tower which has no spire, and when 
he sees in how many cases such a 
finish has been removed, and in ad- 
dition sees that many churches once 
possessed spires, of which the pre- 
sent state of the towers give no in- 
dication, I think he will not fail to 
arrive at the conclusion that every 
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church tower was originally built to 
be terminated by a spire of some sort 
or other. 
Yours, &c. 

P.S. In my next I hope to say 
something upon Chancels, in addition 
to the remarks recently printed in 
your pages. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Salt upon Salt ; made out of certain ingenious verses upon the late Storm, and the 
death of his Highness ensuing, by which contemplative object occasion is taken to 
offer to consideration the probable near approach of greater Storms, and more 
sad Consequences. By George Withers, Esq. 1659, 12mo. 


IT is not our intention to enter on the general subject either of the life or 
writings of Withers, but merely to introduce to the notice of our readers one 
of his poems, which is exceedingly rare, and which is connected with the 
history of the times when it was written.* As a politician we are told 
Withers was weak and inconsistent. In his youth he was the admirer of the 
monarchy, and if he forsook the court of royalty he did not long remain with 
the Parliament ; if he became the eulogist of Cromwell he at the same time 
spoke boldly to him of his errors. The man who could indignantly return to 
the Protector, when in the zenith of his power, the key of his private closet at 
Whitehall, given as a mark of peculiar favour, was no common individual. 
The Protector honoured him with frequent invitations to his table ; but Withers 
subsequently forfeited his favour. In the extracts from his “‘ Salt upon Salt,” 
which we have made, the reader will see the ridicule and contempt which the 
poet casts upon the verses written on Cromwell’s death, and he will recollect 
that Dryden composed ‘‘ Heroic Stanzas on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
written after his funeral,”’ which were published in 1659, and were subsequently 
joined to those of Waller and Sprat.¢ The first edition in 1659, 4to. is ex- 
tremely rare. Many years after, one of Dryden’s enemies reprinted this 
elegy with the hope of making him appear an apostate; the title being, An 
Elegy on the usurper Oliver Cromwell, by the author of Absalom and 
Achitophel. (See Life of Dryden in Ald. Ed. p. viii.) It is singular, says Sir 
W. Scott, that of those distinguished poets who solemnized by elegy the death 
of the Protector, Dryden and Waller should have hailed the restoration of the 





* We safely recommend the life of Withers in a very interesting and well- 
written volume called the Lives of the Sacred Poets, by R. A. Wilmot, Esq. (vol. I. 
p- 61—192,) and, hoping that another edition will be called for, we beg to direct 
the author’s attention to what we consider a very slight error he has made in altering 
a passage in a poem by B. Barnes, p. 17, where it is printed, 


‘¢ Sending their flocks and calling unto plains.” 
The author says, ‘‘ The word in the original is ‘ sending,’ but it seemed to me an 


error of the press,” and he inserts ‘‘ leading.”’ 
proper and original word was “‘ tending ?” 
+ The best stanza in this poem of Dryden’s is the following : _ 


His grandeur he derived from heaven alone, 
For he was great ere Fortune made him so, 

And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 


How came he not to see that the 
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Stuart line, and Sprat have favoured their most arbitrary aggressions upon 
liberty. Whether Withers alludes at all to Dryden’s poem, or to Sprat’s, 
we do not know; an examination of the poems printed on Cromwell’s death 
would doubtless show to whom the expressions he has justly ridiculed are to 
be attributed. In one stanza Dryden has alluded to the storm, and to the 
stranded whale. 


But first the ocean as a tribute sent 
The giant prince of all her watery herd ; 
And the isle when her protecting genius went, 
Upon his obsequies loud sighs conferred. 


We must resign ; heaven his great soul doth claim, 
In storms as loud as his immortal fame, 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile 

About his palace, their broad roots are tost 

Into the air ; so Romulus was lost. 

So nev, Rome in a tempest mist her king, 

And from obeying fell a worshipping. 

On /ta’s top there Hercules lay dead, 

With ruined oaks and pines about him spread, 
These his last furie from the mountain rent ; 

Our dying hero from the continent 

Ravished whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft, 
As his last legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which our hopes had long confined, 
Could give no limits to his vaster mind, 

Our bounds enlargement was his iatest toil, 

Nor heth he left us prisoners to this isle ; 

Under the tropic is our language spoke, 

And pert of Flanders hath received our yoke.* 


The Poet then makes a few personal observations, as 


I am tvo low a mark for supreme powers, 
Too hizh to dread an equal when he lowers. 


and mentions the poetical effusions of his contemporaries with contempt— 


For, having viewed most paper monuments, 
Whereby the fancy of this age presents 

His fame to memorie, I find their rimes 

Are so distracted, as if with these times 

Their authors sympathized in their wit, 

And knew not what they meant, nor what they writ, 
Else doubtlesse none had failed so in expressing 
His purpose, as to curse instead of blessing, 

As he, whose poem elegiacal 

Is closed up with the name Jerubbaal. 


Some so maliciously invectives write 

As if their pens in juice of aconite 

Were dipt, or rather in more venom’d matter, 

So opposite to that which they who flatter 

Hide underneath their tongues, that, in the stead 
Of showing hatred only to the dead, 





* This couplet, 
Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke, 


is given in Martinus Scriblerus in the chapter on battles, as an instance of the figure 
: a” but attributed to Waller instead of Withers. See Warton’s Pope, vol. 
+ p. 229, 
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They living men can poison through the ear, 
When their uncharitable charms they hear ; 
For these have not alone in scurrile verse 
Blur’d him with what their malice could asperse, 
True or untrue; but also take God's roome, 
Dare to pronounce his everlasting doome, 
And wickedly with damned souls in hell 
As others do with saints him paralell. 

* * * * 
Except obscene verse, (and strong lines from whence 
Are hardly screw’d intelligible sense,) 
Strains like to this these times best prize to praise, 
And ’tis a smart neat piece OPIKION sayes, 
Which I deny not, for it mounts as high 
As any English Pegasus can fly, 
And is as well paid ; but he feels the reins 
Lie loose upon his brest, and overstrains 
To know what best the season doth befit 
With his own ends ; the author wants not wit, 
And, I believe, takes much more care than I 
What will best please, and wherewith to complie, 
Though I have more than forty years and five 
Found that my course is not the course to thrive. 
These verses, which to make my theam I choose, 
Are but the sportings of their author’s muse, 
And seem to me like knacks which in a hall 
I’ve seen hung up for flies to play withall. 
These are wit’s bubbles, blown up with a quill, 
Which watrie circles with weak air doth fill, 
Or like a squib, which fires, and cracks, and flies, 
And makes a noise that little signifies.* 


The Poet then alludes to his acquaintance with the Protector. 


I envie not his fame who is deceast, 
Nor ought whereby it may be more increast ; 
I never suffered aught by his displeasure, 
But did enjoy his favour in some measure, 
Which, He knows unto whom all things are known, 
I more employed for his weal than mine own, 
And disadvantaged myself to do him 
Such services as I thought I did owe him. 
¥ ¥ * * 
I therefore now expect to be excused, 
Although at this time I have nothing mused 
That may concern him in the common mode, 
For in that place he now hath his abode 
Where he regards not baubles: praises there, 
Or flatteries no whit regarded are, 
The most inchanting charms there cannot charm him, 
Detracters or invectives cannot harm him ; 
To write these truths, which might have done him shame 
Whilst here he lived, or gained the writer blame, 
Ought now to be declared as well as those 
From hence his highest commendation flows, 
And that may settle peace now being spoken, 
Which in his life time might the peace have broken. 








* Compare Young, Sat. 2. 
‘¢ Critics on verse as squibs on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory and augment the state; 
Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling fry 
Burn, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, stink, and die,” 
though how squibs are envious and proud wants explanation. 
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After a discourse of the true use of poetry, in which the following couplet 


occurs, 


My reverence to the muses is not small, 
For all true poets are propheticall, 


the author then censures the fulsome eulogiums and false flatteries which 
followed Cromwell to the grave. 


Whate’er the theam foregoing is there said, 

Which honors him deceased if well weighed, 

And hath not rather into —_ brought 

Things which to question few men would have thought, 
Then at his death a storm is said to roar, 

Which was o’erblown almost a week before, 

And had it not been so some would from thence 

Have drawn perhaps an evil consequence, 

More fancies forming in the people’s brain 

Than two such storms would have blown out again. 


He then gives instances from the poems of the time, which he justly 


ridicules. 


So did his last breath shake this isle of ours, 
As pellets from a pot-gun shake a tower, 

For all her shakings to my best perceiving 
Rise from our own distresses, who are living ; 
So, for his funeral pile no cut trees fell, 

So, Romulus and he were paralell ; 

So, new Rome in a tempest mist her king, 
Then from obeying fell to worshipping ; 

And so, from A®ta, Hercules lay dead, 

As chalk’s like cheese, and beer is like to bread ; 
So, from the continent he towns hath torn, 
As he who tears a hedge and gets a thorn, &c. 


* * * * 


It is but little less than blasphemy 

The works of nature so to misapply 

As this muse doth, who in a strain doth write 
As if none could express a glorious light, 
Unless he did hyperbolize so far 

At least to equalize it to a star. 

He seems as if he would insinuate 

That nature at his death was passionate, 

And makes that creature speak which never flatters, 
Or speaks at all save only in such matters 

As do concern God’s glory, or may shame 
Those wits who grossly misapply the same ; 

So nature hath took notice of his death,’ 

And sighing swelled the ocean with her breath, 
The death of her great Ruler to foreshew, 

As ’twas presaged that my cat did mew. 

For nature never heed in such wise took, 

Of any prince’s death but when it shook 

The universe, to see the son of God 

Dead on the cross, with arms displayed abroad, 
And, from the reverence that is due to such 
High mysteries, this hath detracted much 

Of this kinde, and of such like airy puffs ; 

Of such deceavable, vain, empty stuffs, 

Are most of all these books and trophies made, 
Which princes to eternize them have had. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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The Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, the 
Manorial History of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, and notices of other 
Neighbouring Places and Objects. By 
John Ward. Royal 8vo. pp. xvi. 
600. lrviii. and 16. 


THE complexion of Topography 
must necessarily vary according as the 
places described essentially differ in 
their character. There are some lo- 
calities in which nothing meets the 
eye but ample fields rich with the 
abundant crops which have for ages 
blessed them in bounteous succession, 
or the flourishing timber which, to 
present appearance, is nature’s free 
gift, unconnected with the works of 
man, or, perhaps, the rocks and “hills 
which seem eternal,’”’ and are, indeed, 
still under the dominion of nature un- 
controlled; but the history of those 
places, though apparently uninviting, 
may teem with the descents and me- 
morials of ancient and flourishing 
houses, with the usages and manners 
of a long resident population, or the 
occurrences and traditions of national 
history. These, therefore, form ex- 
cellent subjects for the antiquarian to- 
pographer. On the other hand, there 
are some places so new and so entirely 
the offspring of modern trade or taste, 
such as Liverpool or Brighton, that 
the little which is ancient about them 
is overwhelmed in the flood of modern 
incidents, and therefore likely to be 
forgotten or neglected even if a writer 
undertakes to become their historian. 

In the volume of which we proceed 
to give some account, at the first view 
an undue prominence appears to be 
given to the modern features of the 
district described. And yet, it may 
be asked, what else could we expect? 
The over-pouring torrent of modern 
commercial business and its attend- 
ant wealth submerges beneath its 
surface those features which are gene- 
rally most prevalent in the pages of 
topography, and the knights and 
gentry of a former age are lost amid 
the busy throng from the quay and the 
exchange, 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
Gent. Maa. Vor, XXI. 


The author professes, indeed, to deal 
with history, and genealogy, and ma- 
norial history; nor do we find that 
his pages are really deficient on those 
subjects ; but, after all, there seems to 
be something of an involuntary defe- 
rence to present prosperity and modern 
commerce, which gives the whole 
volume a different aspect from that to 
which we are accustomed, and which 
is totally different to that with which 
Staffordshire was first illustrated by 
the hands of old Sampson Erdeswick 
and his followers. The title-page 
itself is characteristic. We have given 
but an abstract of it above; but shall 
now transcribe the whole: 


‘¢ The Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
in the commencement of the reign of her 
most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 


which would seem to imply that the 
book was only a sort of ‘‘ Chamber- 
layne’s Present State,” or ‘‘ Pigott’s 
Directory;”’ but, have patience, for 
** history ”’ is to be ‘‘ comprised,” — 

—comprising its History, Statistics, Civil 
Polity, and Traffic, with Biographical and 
Genealogical Notices of Eminent Indi- 
viduals and Families; also, the Manorial 
History of Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
Incidental Notices of other Neighbouring 
Places and Objects; by Joun Warp. 

Thus, with true upstart importance, 
the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
now, by virtue of the Reform Act, 
flourishing in Parliamentary dignity, 
is duly developed in its history, its 
statistics, but, above all, in its TRAFFIC. 
But has not that ‘‘ Traffic’”” an undue 
preponderance? It is a matter of 
taste; but we think it has. It is ap- 
parent throughout the book, and it is 
apparent in the Title itself; which 
concludes in this advertising form : 

‘¢ The Appendix contains many ancient 
and curious Charters never before pub- 
lished, and the Work is embellished with 
a variety of Plates.’’ 


Now, we will tell our friend the 
author what would have become his 
book better. Instead of this boastful 
presentment of the ‘‘ new-blown dig- 
nity,”’ this yj of Stoke-upon- 

2 
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Trent, his volume should have been 
’ entitled ‘‘ The History of the Stafford- 
shire Potteries.”” By this it would have 
been understood that his book con- 
tained the history of a district, well 
known by that name, once wild and 
thinly peopled, but now full of busy 
manoufactories. The world at large 
are little aware that this groupe of 
villages constitute ‘‘ THE BOROUGH” 
of Stoke-upon-Trent, as they generally 
attach to the name of borough the 
sense of a walled town, or a compact 
little place like our own cockney 
borough of Southwark. Let us there- 
fore enlighten the world more fully : 


‘‘ The District, which, under the Re- 
form Act, constitutes the BorouGH oF 
SToKE-UPON-TRENT, comprises the se- 
veral townships of Tunsta!l, Burslem, 
Hanley, Shelton, Penkhull with Boothen, 
Lane End, Longton, Fenton Vivian, Fen- 
ton Culvert, hamlet of Sneyd, and vill of 
Rushton Grange, which extend into the 
three parishes of Wolstanton, Burslem, 
and Stoke-upon-Trent. The township of 
Tunstall alone is in Wolstanton; the 
township of Burslem, the hamlet of Sneyd, 
and vill of Rushton Grange, are within 
the parish of Burslem; and the remain- 
ing townships are within the parish of 
Stoke-upon-Trent. The town of Stoke 
is the nominal head of the Borough, 
though not the largest town; but that 
parish embracing within its limits the 
principal part of the Borough, the para- 
mount title of Stoke was very properly 
= to the associated District.” (p. 
23. 

Now “the Pot Trade,” to which 
the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent owes 
its voice in Parliament, is of a growth 
almost entirely within the last century. 
In a valuable document of the year 
1762, (being a Petition preferred to 
Parliament by the inhabitants for the 
formation of adequate roads,) it is 
stated that ‘‘the trade flourishes so 
much as to have increased two-thirds 
within the last fourteen years.” It 
also affords these particulars : 


‘In Burslem and its neighbourhood 
are near one hundred and fifty separate 
Potteries, for making various kinds of 
stone and earthenware; which, together, 
find constant employment and support for 
near a thousand people. The ware in 
these Potteries is exported in vast quanti- 
ties from London, Bristol, Liverpool, 
Hull, and other sea-ports, to our several 
colonies in America and the West Indies, 
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as well as to almost every port in Europe. 
Great quantities of flint-stones are used 
in making some of the ware, which are 
brought by sea from different parts of the 
coast, to Liverpool and Hull; and the 
clay for making the white ware is brought 
from Devonshire and Cornwall, chiefly to 
Liverpool; the materials from whence 
are brought by water, up the rivers Mersey 
and Weaver, to Winsford, into Cheshire ; 
those from Hull, up the Trent, to Wil- 
lington, and from Winsford and Willing- 
ton the whole are brought by land-car- 
riage to Burslem. The ware, when made, 
is conveyed to Liverpool and Hull, in the 
same manner as the materials were brought 
from those places.’’ (p. 28.) 


The completion of the Grand Trunk 
Canal, in the year 1777, was the main 
improvement to the means of commu- 
nication above detailed. In the cen- 
tury between 1738 and 1838, the popu- 
lation of the present “ Borough” of 
Stoke-upon-Trent increased from 4000 
to 63,000. The name of Wedgwood, 
which has attained the highest ce- 
lebrity in the ‘potter’s art” of this 
district, was first eminent in the person 
of Aaron Wedgwood, of Burslem, who 
died in 1743, at the age of 76. Mr. 
Josiah Wedgwood (a cousin*), the 
founder of Etruria, commenced his 
trade about ten years later, and died 
in 1795, having, as his epitaph in the 
church of Stoke-upon-Trent declares, 
“converted a rude and inconsiderable 
manufacture into an elegant art and 
an important part of national com- 
merce.” Our author has given co- 
pious pedigrees of this family, which 
has spread into numerous branches ; 
and, as a further addition, a relation 
of the surname of Wood has, by .a 
singular contrivance, named his child- 
ren John Wedg-(Wood) and Edmund 
Thomas Wedg-(Wood), (see p. 153,) 
thus multiplying still further this great 
Potter’s clan. 

The Wedgwoods and some other old 
inhabitants of the district appear to 
have especially rejoiced in the Old- 
Testament names of Aaron and Abner, 
Daniel and_ Elijah, Enoch, Josiah, 
Moses, &c. and for the females Han- 
nah, Sarah, Thirza, and soon. One 





* Fourth in descent from Gilbert, the 
grandfather of Aaron; see Mr. Ward’s 
pedigrees in pp. 199—202 ; but in p. 202 
Josiah has a second line of descent erro- 
neously attributed to him. 
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of its illustrious natives was Elijah 
Fenton the poet, great-great-uncle to 
the grandmother of SirThomas Fletcher 
Fenton Boughey, Bart. Of him we 
are presented with a portrait as well 
as memoir; and also with a fac- 
simile of the letter which Pope wrote 
on his death to the Rev. Mr. Broome. 

We have stated that Mr. Ward’s 
book is not deficient in those points 
which are proffered in his title-page ; 
and we must now do him the justice 
to state that, on the whole, his pages 
are amply stored with a great variety 
of useful information. There are pedi- 
grees of various ancient families, such 
as Biddulph, Gresley, Mainwaring, 
&c. besides those, which are greater 
acquisitions, because original, of the 
modern families of the district: and 
much interesting biography is intro- 
duced, particularly a full memoir of 
Josiah Wedgwood. 

We cannot, however, leave this 
volume without entering our protest 
against an extraordinary interpretation 
which the author has put upon the 
very usual provision of timber for re- 
pairs of the King’s castles. He states 
that John, 


“by writ dated the 28th Dec. [1204 ?] 
directed the Barons of the Exchequer to 
allow the sheriff of Salop in his account 
what that functionary had laid out in re- 
pairing the king’s castles of wood, in his 
bailiwick, and also in timber used in forti- 
fying his New Castle under Lyme,” 


and afterwards remarks that, 


“Tf the building [New Castle under 
Lyme] had been of stone, there would 
doubtless have been similar warrants for 
the masonry ; but we consider the super- 
structure to have been wholly of timber 
and stud-work, as the form of it, still 
preserved in the Borough Arms, very 
clearly indicates; it exhibits projecting 
stories, gabled roofs, and that peculiarity 
of character which belongs to ancient 
timber mansions.”’ 


In answer to this we say, 1. that 
timber is often wanted for repairs, 
when stone is not; and 2. that the 
seal of Newcastle (the device of which 
is now, as in other instances, used for 
“the Borough Arms,’’) inscribed 
SIGILLVM COMVNE BYRGENSIVM NOVI 
CASTELLI, represents not the castle 
merely, but the town, and therefore 
the artist has inserted as many gables 
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as his skill enabled him to represent. 
The castle, we may be sure, presented 
no such features as our author ima- 
gines; and, however great the quanti- 
ties of timber required for its massy 
beams, its bolts, portcullises, and other 
parts of its interior construction, its 
outward face offered no parts easy to 
be kindled by the fire of a besieging 
enemy. 

In the next page we find an asser- 
tion that ‘‘ Baile signified the keep or 
donjon, as it still does a prison,” 
quoting Bailey’s Dictionary as an au- 
thority ; but this is as great a misap- 
prehension as the other; nor do we 
find that N. Bailey partakes in the 
error. On the contrary, Bailey de- 
fines a Donjon as ‘‘a tower or plat- 
form in the middle of a castle,’ and 
Ballium as “a sort of fortress or 
bulwark,’ So far from being the keep 
or main portion of the castle, the bal- 
lium was an exterior court. The word 
is now in some places used for a prison, 
we conceive, in imitation of the Old 
Bailey prison of London, which hap- 
pened to be placed in the ballium of 
that city; in the same way as the 
much more generally diffused name of 
a bridewell, originated from the peni- 
tentiary of Bridewell near Blackfriars, 
which had been a royal palace for 
many centuries, down to the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth. 

We will conclude with a few re- 
marks on another passage, in which, 
on older authority, a church formed of 
timber is mentioned. 

‘‘Trent rysith atte vij myles from Tri- 
cinghame, no farre from a vyllage caulyd 
Bydulff, within haalfe myle off the Temple 
that wont to be (qu. does this refer to the 
Bride Stones?) where the verie hed of 
Trent ys, ande in greate somer droughte 
ther apeyrth verie mych water, by cause 
the streme ys servyd wyth many springes 
resoorting to ain bottome, although een 
there dyvers doe ignorauntlye calle yt 
Davane, rayther off foolyshe custome then 
anie skille, by cause they eyther neglect 
or utterlye be ignoraunte why yt was fyrst 
so named; the which knowledge be taken 
by my Lorde byshoppe Leofwin. (Leof- 
win, bishop of Lichfield, died in 1066. We 
are quite in the dark about the Bishop's 
Etymological Treatise.) Also that there 
bee ane goodlyke churche nigh (this was, 
doubtless, Biddulph church) and not farre 
from the foorde, constryctyd of hewn 
stone, inne the meadowe, wheer had been 
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a Chappell of wattlys and ruff hewn tim- 
bres. Extract from an old black-letter 
account of Nottingham Castle.’’ 


In this passage, which we suspect 
is really derived from Leland or Holin- 
shed, Tricingham is an old orthogra- 
phy (or cacography,) for Trentham, as 
Camden has noticed. ‘‘The Temple” 
is not what modern antiquaries called 
a druidic temple, but a house of the 
Knights Templars, we suppose at Bid- 
dulph. The supposititious Etymologi- 
cal ‘Treatise of bishop Leofwin is most 
likely a charter of that prelate. Where 
is the “ old black-letter account” to 
be found? we should like to see it 
entire, 

The History of Stoke-upon-Trent is 
embellished with many plates, which 
are rather unequal in their execution. 
There is a pleasing grace about the 
landscapes engraved by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor; but many of the others remind 
us too forcibly of the prints we have 
seen impressed on plates and saucers, 
and the subjects of some are of that 
kind which is most in place at the 
head of shop-bills. 





On Superstitions connected with the 
History and Practice of Medicine 
and Surgery. By Thomas Joseph 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., §c. 8vo0. 
pp. 167. 


THE anecdotical character of this 
work cannot fail to render it generally 
acceptable; while the good-sense 
which pervades it, as distant from 
empty declamation as from absurd 
credulity, stamps it with a true his- 
toric value. A review of the follies of 
past ages, whilst it may cool down 
into a philosophic calmness our indig- 
nation in regard to those which now 
prevail, is also calculated to convict 
with greater certainty the modern im- 
posture, and to place it in its proper 
category as a sequel to its by-gone 
prototypes. 

** Man,” says’Southey, “is a dupe- 
able animal. Quacks in medicine, 
quacks in religion, and quacks in po- 
litics know this, and act upon that 
knowledge. There is scarcely any one 
who may not, like a trout, be taken by 
tickling.” Mr. Pettigrew, after an 
introduction, of which this is the text, 
treats in succession of a great variety 
of forms in which the credulity of 
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mankind has been exercised with re- 
gard to their corporeal infirmities and 
diseases. 

The first is Alchymy, the practice of 
which he carries, above the Arabs, to 
the sages of Egypt, whose skill in its 
manipulations is abundantly testified 
by recent discoveries in that land of 
marvels. 


‘‘ Without some knowledge of che- 
mistry the Egyptians could never have 
excelled, as they have done, in the making 
of glass, of linen, in dyeing, in the use of 
mordants, &c. Their manufacture of 
metals, particularly of gold, the whole 
process of which is represented in the 
tombs of Beni Hassan and at Thebes, 
into various ornaments, their gold wire, 
their gilding, &c. exhibit greac ability, 
and could not have been effected without 
some knowledge of metallurgy. Their 
embalmings also display an acyuaintance 
with chemistry. The Egyptian manu- 
scripts hitherto discovered have not af- 
forded any particular light into the extent 
of their knowledge ; but several papyri 
have been found to contain certain for- 
mule ; and one, a bilingual manuscript 
(being Enchorial and Greek), was ex- 
amined by my late friend, Professor 
Reuvens, the conservator of the museum 
of antiquities at Leyden, and was found 
to treat of magical operations, and to 
contain upwards of one hundred chemical 
and alchymical formule.’’ 


Elias Ashmole was one of the most 
distinguished of our English alchy- 
mists, and his Mercuriophilus Anglicus, 
of which Mr. Pettigrew gives an ana- 
lysis, is perhaps the most curious ex- 
isting record of the follies, vain con- 
ceits, and astonishing credulity of the 
fraternity. 

To this subject succeeds Astro- 
logy, which was formerly deemed to 
be a necessary accomplishment of a 
good physician, as Fabian Withers, 
agreeing in sentiment with many other 
authors, emphatically declares: ‘‘ So 
far are they distant from the true 
knowledge of physic which are igno- 
rant of astrology, that they ought not 
rightly to be called physicians, but de- 
ceivers.”” 

This leads to the general subject of 
Early Medicine and Surgery, in the 
history and antiquities of which our 
author pours forth largely from the 
stores of his professional reading. It 
includes a catalogue of the several 
saints of the Roman calendar (nearly 
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fifty in number), to whom influence 
was attributed over particular dis- 
eases; and also anecdotes of many 
fountains and wells supposed to have 
possessed peculiar virtues. 

To these succeed three chapters on 
Talismans, Amulets, and Charms, 
including the child’s caul, cramp- 
rings, &c. &c. 

Next follows a very interesting and 
important chapter on the Influence of 
the Mind over the Body, to which, in 
the author’s opinion, are to be re- 
ferred the various cases in which talis- 
mans, amulets, and charms have ap- 
peared to work their desired effects. 


‘“‘The force of imagination and the 
power of fear exercised on the animal 
economy, are admitted by every one; but 
the limits to which their operations are 
to be assigned no one can designate. 
Medical observers constantly meet with 
extraordinary changes produced upon the 
body from passions of the mind or sudden 
emotions. Jaundice has been known to 
occur almost instantaneously upon a 
violent fit of anger, or within twenty-four 
hours of the receipt of bad intelligence, 
or the occurrence of unexpectedly severe 
losses. The hair which was jet black 
shall in a few hours lose its colour, be 
deprived of its natural secretion, and turn 
gray or white, and this may be either 
partial or general. 


‘* For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair.’’ 
(Marmion.) 

‘* The effects of fear upon the body are 
apparent in many other ways. An ap- 
proach to the door of a dentist by one 
labouring under toothache has often 
been found a sure means of banishing 
violent pain. Fright has frequently cured 
ague and other disorders of a periodical 
character ; even fits of the gout have been 
terminated in the same manner. Paralysed 
muscles and limbs that were useless have 
suddenly been thrown into action; and 
hemorrhages have as instantaneously been 
checked. 

* * * * 


‘« Too little attention is paid by phy- 
sicians in general to the influence of the 
mind or the operations of the passions in 
the production and removal of disease. 
We know it is true that some of the pas- 
sions excite, whilst others depress; and 
we see how quickly and often how perma- 
nently changes are produced in the offices 
of different parts of the body. Whilst 
anger, on the one hand, accelerates the 
progress of the blood, hurrying on the 


circulation with fearful impetuosity, to 
the destruction of either the brain or the 
organs contained within the chest; grief, 
on the other, depresses the action of the 
heart, and causes serious accumulations in 
the larger vessels and in the lungs. 

‘¢ Violent grief may be speedy and 
fatal in its effects, but that which is slow 
and continued is most inimical to health. 
It undermines the strongest and best of 
constitutions, and is the cause of a long 
catalogue of diseases. The energy of the 
nervous system is weakened, the functions 
are carried on ina slow and an unequal 
manner, so that in these cases the body 
and soul may literally be said reciprocally 
to prey on each other. 


‘¢ Tis painful thinking that corrodes our 
clay.’’ (4rmstrong.) 
In many cases, not merely disease, 
but instantaneous death has arisen 
from sudden mental affections. Chaucer 
made the observation, 
‘* Man may die of imagination, 
So depe may impression be take.” 
(Milleres Tale.) 


and Mr. Pettigrew relates some re- 
corded instances, in which persons 
were deceived into death by a simu- 
lated execution, or were as fairly 
frightened into it by apprehension as 
if the executioner’s axe had fallen 
upon their necks. He might here have 
introduced the name of a distinguished 
example, Arthur Plantagenet, Vis- 
count Lisle, natural son of King 
Edward the Fourth; who, being im- 
prisoned in the Tower by King Henry 
the Eighth, and anticipating the worst, 
unexpectedly received an order for his 
release, the king, ‘‘ for his more satis- 
faction, sending him a diamond ring, 
and a gracious message; which so 
overjoyed him and dilated his spirits, 
that he died the night following.” 
Cases of sudden death from powerful 
emotions and unexpected joys or 
sorrows are, however, numerous; and 
Mr. Pettigrew attributes them to the 
effects produced by means of the 
nervous system acting chiefly upon 
other organs, particularly those which 
appertain to the sanguiniferous system, 
where either disease or a strong pre- 
disposition to it had previously existed. 
He adds many extraordinary examples 
of the effects of terror in producing 
various lamentable injuries to the 
human frame: and, by anology, it 
may well be conceived that their res 
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moval has been sometimes occasioned 
by similar causes. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s next chapter is one 
of the most curious. It discusses the 
Royal Gift of Healing, the history of 
which peculiarlybelongstothiscountry: 


‘The practice appears to be one of 
English growth, commencing with Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and descending only 
to foreign potentates who could show an 
alliance with the royal family of England. 
The kings of France, however, claimed the 
right to dispense the gift of healing, and 
it was certainly exercised by Philip the 
First ; but the French historians say that 
he was deprived of the power on account 
of the irregularity of his life. Lauren- 
tius, first physician to Henry IV. of 
France, who is indignant at the attempt 
made to derive its origin from Edward the 
Confessor, asserts the power to have com- 
menced with Clovis I. The French kings 
kept up the practice to 1776. 

“« Tf credit is to be given to William of 
Malmesbury, with respect to Edward the 
Confessor, we must admit that in England, 
for a periodof nearly 700 years, the practice 
of the royal touch was exercised in a greater 
or lesser degree, as it extended to the 
reign of Queen Anne. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that historical docu- 
ments are extant to prove a regular con- 
tinuance of the practice during this time. 
No accounts whatever of the first four 
Norman kings attempting to cure the 
complaint are to be found. In the reign 
of William III. it was not on any occasion 
exercised. He manifested more sense 
than his predecessors, for he withheld 
from employing the royal touch for the 
cure of scrofula; and Rapin says, that he 
was so persuaded he should do no injury 
to persons afflicted with this distemper by 
not touching them, that he refrained from 
it all his reign. Queen Elizabeth was 
also averse to the practice, yet she ex- 
tensively performed it. It flourished most 
in the time of Charles II., particularly 
after his restoration, and a public register 
of cases was kept at Whitehall, the prin- 
cipal scene of its operation. 

“« In the reign of Henry VII., the pre- 
sentation of a piece of gold was first 
generally introduced. It probably de- 
scended from a practice common in the 
time of Edward III. whose rose-noble 
had on one side the king’s image in a 
ship, and on the reverse a religious in- 
scription, ‘‘ Jesus autem transiens per 
medium eorum ibat,’’ and these coins are 
said to have been worn as amulets to pre- 
serve from danger in battle. Many coins 
of this description are to be found in the 
collection of the British Museum and in 


other cabinets, having sen‘ences from 
Scripture of a holy chara.ter, which 
doubtless were employed wii’: the same 
intent. The angel-noble of Henry VII. 
appears to have been the coin given, as it 
was of the purest gold. It was the coin 
of the time, and not made especially for 
this purpose. It bore the inscription, 
‘Per Crucé tua salva nos xp’e red’e;’ 
but in the time of Elizabeth this was 
altered to ‘A Domino factum est istud 
et est mirabile in oculis nostris.’ After 
the reign of Elizabeth, it was found ne- 
cessary to reduce the size of the coin, so 
great were the numbers that applied to be 
touched, and the inscription was therefore 
reduced to that of ‘soLI DEO GLORIA,’ 
which continued to be the case to the time 
of Queen Anne.”’ 


Mr. Pettigrew pursues the annals of 
the royal touch through the reigns of 
the several sovereigns who are re- 
corded to have exercised its virtues, 
and his frontispiece exhibits the golden 
angels conferred by Charles II. James 
Il. and Anne. 


‘* In reviewing the whole, it is impos- 
sible not to feel surprise at the extent of 
the practice and the length of time that it 
prevailed. That many persons so touched, 
and labouring under a scrofulous dispo- 
sition, should receive benefit, may not 
unfairly be admitted ; and an explanation 
of it is probably afforded by the beneficial 
effect produced on the system occasioned 
by the strong feeling of hope and cere 
tainty of cure. Such feelings are calcu- 
lated to impart tone to the system gene- 
rally, and benefit those of a scrofulous 
diathesis, in whom the powers are always 
weak and feeble. According to the ex- 
tent in which the touching was performed 
by Charles II. the disease ought, admit- 
ting the royal power of healing, to have 
been exterminated, instead of which we 
find that during his reign the deaths from 
the disease exceeded those of any other 
period. Persons, it must be remembered, 
flocked from all parts of the country to 
undergo this operation; and no medical 
or surgical aid was resorted to.’’ 


Brief notices of Valentine Great- 
rakes’ cures, and of Sympathetical 
cures, complete this very curious col- 
lection ; which it is obvious might be 
enlarged in almost every page by fresh 
materials, but which, in its present 
state, is sufficiently full to interest the 
reader without wearying him, and to 
lead to other points of useful inquiry 
as well as historical curiosity. 
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The Village Church, a Poem. By the 
Author of the Phylactery. 


WE have given this poem repcated 
readings, and we shall read it often 
again. It is a gem of the hue we 
most like, shining amid the mass of 
poetical rubbish with which we are 
surrounded, Who the author is we 
do not know, but we can bear witness 
to his knowledge, talent, and poetical 
feeling, to the correctness of his 
language, and to the elegance of his 
versification. We like both the firm- 
ness of his principles, and the tempered 
moderation of his language. The 
poem is dedicated in Latin, D. Ricardo 
Gulielmo Penn Curzon Comiti Howe, 
by the author, who signs himself 
Gvevipos et inglorius. It was com- 
menced about 1814, and continued a 
year or two afterwards, a few stanzas 
only having been added since. The 
subject of the poem being reflective, 
and the whole of a moral and religious 
cast, it does not admit those effulgent 
bursts of eloquence, those brilliant 
displays of imaginative splendour, 
which strike and charm, though 
separated from the passages that sur- 
rounded and sustained them. The 
whole of the work is written in a 
calm strain of tempered and har- 
monious elegance; and, though the 
thoughts are highly interesting, yet 
the subject is so linked together 
with such an equality between the 
parts, as to render a selection of in- 
sulated passages neither easy to us, 
nor, perhaps, just to the poet himself. 
But as we must give a specimen of 
that which we have so highly praised, 
let us begin with the beginning. 


Hope not, deluded man, to rear thee bliss 
Upon the sands of worldly projects raised ; 
Comfort and self-respect thou still shalt miss, 

Of wisdom’s happier sons more pitied far 
than praised. 
Faint is the soul that up the steep of life 
Still drooping plods an unremitting pace, 
Gall’d by the load of gain, or passion’s strife, 
With cumbrous honour bent, or fest’ring 
with disgrace. 
For him the rarest jewels of the mind 
Of Sage or Bard reflect no precious ray, 
Truth in her bed of rock he leaves behind, 
And casts the blazing gems of minstrelsy 
away. 


Oh ! teach him, Heaven, to wend his weary feet 
Among the flow’ rets strew’d by fancy’s hand; 
Give him the lyre’s beguiling chords to beat, 
Much shall it ease his load, and much his 
soul expand, 
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The road to fame, though rugged, is not drear, 
Nor yet is every race of glory run ; 
The muse ne’er whisper’d in the poet’s ear— 
 Nought is there new on earth beneath the 
radiant sun.” 
What though a thousand bards usurp the 
skies, 
To spheres of endless harmony consign’d, 
Yet strains unknown to mortal tongue shall 
rise, 
And some last genius beam amid the wreck, 
of mind. 
Grief is the certain heritage of man, 
And days of darkness are the lot of each; 
But grief and darkness cloud not all our span 
And light, and joy, and peace are still within 
our reach. 
Cast then the fardels of superfluous care, 
And seek the untrodden dews of lofty song, 
With me to scenes more sanctified repair, 
And leave the giddy great and more than 
slavish throng, &c. 

Our remaining extract we make 
from that part in which the poet is 
contrasting the solitary state of the poor 
half-starved curate with the blessings 
and comfort diffused by a married 
clergy ; and he concludes in the fol- 
lowing manner, addressing “‘ Woman- 
kind.” 

Oh ! born to virtue, to religion dear, 
By zeal and quenchless charity combined ; 
I fain would raise thee to the proudest sphere, 
To works of heavenly trust, and love to 
human kind. 
Yes ! I would give thee to the village priest, 
His toilsome round of usefulness to aid, 
The sick to tend, the fainting soul to feast, 
And teach the wond’rous price for sin’s 
atonement paid. 

To thee the falt’ring lips of conscious youth, 
The contrite dupe of man’s seductive wiles, 
Could vent her shame, and, cheer’d by gospel 

truth, {in smiles. 
That downcast face of guilt might rise again 
Pangs never poured in man’s unfitting ear, 
The bosom-plague of sorrow and dismay, 
The brood of sin, and all the host of fear, 
Thy pity could extort, and chase the fiends 
away. 
Thou too could’st soothe the mother’s tortured 
breast, 
When in the trying hour of travail torn, 
With not a friend, with not a comfort blest, 
Her ragged young half fed, the future all 
forlorn. 
Compell’d by want e’en British mothers live 
That steel their bosoms tothe suckling’s cry, 
Tear from their breasts the clinging babe, and 
give {wealth could buy. 
To chance a charge more dear than British 
Nay, mothers too, by frantic hunger fired, 
With deadly bane have drugg’d the nursling’s 
life, 
Or, ere themselves in hopeless death 

Deep in its fondling heart have plunged the 

searching knife. 
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Man feels his fest’ring wound, but can no more— 
In woman next to God his succours lie, 
Life’s,rough turmoils and perils press him sore, 
And when his day is done he bends his 
strength to die. 
But woman, hov’ring round the couch of pain, 
Unheard, unwearied, guardian vigil keeps, 
Beguiles the night, unconscious of its wane, 
And glads the bloodstain’d eye of anguish till 
it sleeps. 
Mark the big drops on that constricted brow, 
The wrench convulsive and suspended 
breath, 
No respite those tremendous struggles know, 
And every gasp and groan is harbinger of 
death ; 

Yet in that conflict woman’s loving gaze 
Asserts a place and power that art denies, 
And, while God spares and yet the spirit stays, 
Her living portion claims, nor quits him 

till he dies. 


Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels. 
By the Rev. Isaac Williams. 


A VERY engaging work, for the 
beauty of the thoughts and reflections, 
the ingenious and just reasonings, and 
the true Catholic piety ruling and 
governing the whole. It is divided 
into seven parts :—Characteristic dif- 
ferences in the four Gospels; our 
Lord’s manifestation of himself; the 
rule of Scriptural interpretation fur- 
nished by our Lord; analogies of the 
Gospel; mention of angels in the 
Gospels ; places of our Lord’s abode 
and ministry; and lastly, our Lord’s 
mode of dealing with his Apostles. 
The character of this work will be far 
better understood by the reader’s en- 
deavouring to enter into the spirit in 
which it is written, and dwelling on 
those passages which most forcibly 
strike and interest him, than by any 
extracts we could give; but extracts 
such as would do justice to the ar- 
gument, and sufficiently characterise 
the author’s manner of thinking and 
feeling, it is not in our power to make. 
We take one, for brevity’s sake, among 
many that we had marked, and it may 
serve as a porch leading forwards to 
the temple itself. 


‘“‘Tt is remarkable what a show of 
reason and knowledge the Scribes and 
Pharisees displayed in their application of 
Scripture, so as to have raised insuperable 
difficulties in the minds of humble be- 
lievers. But it is evident, that in all these 
cases good men came by degrees to un- 
derstand the Scripture rightly, in spite of 
difficulties, while others were blinded, even, 
as it may seem, with reason and Scripture 
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on their side. And this leads us to look 
with especial interest on our Lord’s own 
mode of expounding the Scriptures. For 
it is very clear, unless we have that faith 
which is of God, we may be deceived and 
entangled, not only by external circum- 
cumstances, but even by the letter of 
Scripture itself, taking precepts, and 
figures, and prophecies, not according to 
the spirit, as unfolded to faith and obe- 
dience, but according to the false light of 
natural reason. Now, there appear to be 
two modes of interpreting and under- 
standing the sacred writings. Some per- 
sons, with a scrupulous and religious 
jealousy, would contend that we should 
consider nothing as binding on the con. 
science unless it can be supported by 
express warranty in the very words of 
Holy Scripture ; or would, perhaps, allow 
as a great matter, that this acceptance 
and belief should be extended to distinc- 
tions legitimately and logically drawn from 
the sound text. While others would con- 
sider, that the whole of Scripture admits 
of higher and spiritual interpretations, 
whereby mysteries are revealed unto the 
meek, who are led on by faith into all the 
treasures which are hid in Christ. Now, 
this latter we shall find sanctioned, I 
think, not only by the Church Catholic of 
all ages, and the practice of fathers, and 
apostles, and evangelists, but even by the 
divine authority of our Lord himself. 
In all the instances in which he cites pas- 
sages from the Old Testament, they are 
such as do not prove the point in question 
in a manner to satisfy a rational, much less 
acurious and captious inquirer. If we may 
venture so to speak of his divine and 
awful sayings, the inference to be granted 
cannot be logically deduced from the words 
referred to. They are rather appeals to 
the faith of his hearer than to his reason: 
arguments addressed more to the heart 
than the head ; being the tests of his own 
life and conscience, rather than submitting 
themselves in deference to his understand- 
ing; searchers and discoverers of him, 
rather than the searched and discovered 
by him.””—p. 148. 


On the distinctive character of the 
Gospels, we may quote a part of what 
is said— oe 

‘¢Tt must, moreover, be remembered, 
that these discourses in the 13th and fol- 
lowing chapters of St. John’s Gospel, 
containing so much that is so deeply 
mysterious, and at the same time both 
awful and consolatory in doctrine, so far 
surpassing all that it has ever entered into 
the highest human philosophy to have 
conceived, were spoken in the hearing of 
the other disciples, and of one and per- 
haps more of the other Evangelists. That 
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St. John, therefore, should have selected 
such discourses for distinct mention, is 
the more remarkable from the silence of 
the others respecting discourses so mo- 
mentous ; it marks the more strongly the 
predilection or purpose of the mind to 
have so distinctly noticed and remembered 
what was of such solemn interest, and 
could not otherwise have been preserved 
from oblivion. Were we to consider the 
respective styles of the writers 2s a matter 
of human composition, St. Matthew’s gos- 
pel is characterised by precept, St. Luke’s 
by narrative, St. Mark's by human in- 
cident, and St. John’s by doctrine. But 
doctrine is, as it were, the very fountain- 
head from which precept and narrative 
and sentiment flow; to pass from the 
other Gospels to St. John, is like passing 
up the stream to the head and source. 
Like the eagle, he turns from the effects 
and developments of light in objects 
below to gaze upon the sun itself,’’ &c.— 
p. 86. 





The Dream of Life and other Poems. 
By John Moultrie. 


THERE is much poetical talent in 
this volume, excellent feeling, and, 
generally speaking, a very correct and 
elegant expression. The chief poem 
is written in that familiar verse of 
which Cowper’s Task is a well 

\known and popular example. It 
forms a sketch of the author’s life, 
divided into four eras or periods. We 
have read it with no little interest, and 
shall make two extracts from it, the 
selection being partly made for the 
merits of the poetry, and partly as a 
gratification to our feelings. Among 
the “‘ Lays of the English Church ”’ are 
some pieces of more than ordinary 
merit, but we have not room to make 
any quotations from them. We have no 
fault to find or blemishes to point out, 
—the critic’s favourite occupation,— 
but only to observe that a few, very 
few, of the expressions in the Dream of 
Life are a little too familiar, too 
homely (we really mean to say too low) 
in our judgment. Cowper has avoided 
this ; though his poetical pinions often 
nearly sweep the ground, their feathers 
are never soiled with its stains. 

From the Dream of Life we shall 
make two extracts, containing pleas- 
ing yet pensive recollections of two 
friends of the author, both lately 
deceased, and both eminent for their 
talents, their acquirements, and their 
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virtues. The one we first quote is 
sacred to the memory of the late Mr. 
Nelson Coleridge. 


‘__—--———Tyrn we next 
To one, but rarely on these nights our guest ; 
To him—thy kinsman, once my schoolfellow, 
And more than most of my compeers at 
school 
Or thy collateral kindred, to us both 
By close-knit bonds united—in those days 
A comely youth, tho’ prematurely grey, 
And, long e’er manhood’s noon upon his brow, 
To wear the stainless silver of old age: 
Graceful he was in person and in mind, 
Enrich’d with classical accomplishments 
And stores of various study—apt to learn, 
And with intense susceptibility (proud, 
Of soul and sense endowed. Some deem’d him 
And in himself too confident—in truth 
*Twas not his nature to dissemble powers 
With which he had been gifted—nor the lore 
To which he had attain’d ; and envious men, 
Who hated him for both, were prompt to 
blame 
That which they could not imitate.—Yet few 
Were cast by nature in a finer mould, 
Or arm’d with apprehensions more acute 
And exquisite, of beauty and of truth, 
Moral and intellectual.—To create 
Was not his province ; but his mind receiv’d, 
And treasur’d, and retain’d, with ready tact 
The lessons by profounder minds instill’d, 
Which, with expressive utterance to the taste 
And apprehension of the world at large, 
He skilfully adapted—hence his task 
Was rightly chosen, when in after years 
He to the teaching of that master-mind 
Subjected his whole soul,—content to share 
The glory which must rest, in time to come, 
On those outpourings of immortal thought 
By his. sole pen preserv’d, or by his toil 
Collected and arranged ;—his was, in truth, 
A proud and happy lot, to have imbib’d 
These lessons while he liv’d, and after death 
To link his own remembrance with the name 
Of earth’s profoundest teacher ;—happier still 
In that his toils were sweeten’d and sustain’d 
By such rich treasure of connubial wealth 
As few have e’er possessed. Not mine the task 
To seize and fix the ethereal lineaments 
Of that majestic spirit which illumin’d 
With rays intense of intellectual light 
Corporeal beauty, far surpassing aught 
That to the painter’s or the poet’s eye 
Imagination ever yet reveal’d 
Of loveliness ideal—while the heart, 
Unchill’d and unsophisticate, still throbb’d 
With woman’s deepest love,—still sympathis’d 
With whatsoe’er of human joy or grief 
Demands or merits sympathy—still shar’d, 
With unaffected, frank simplicity, [sports, 
The interests and the cares, the healthful 
The mingled smiles and tears which mark the 
course 
Of ordinary life—suggesting thus 
To the discerning and observant mind 
How far inventive phantasy falls short 
Of nature’s actual —o j—not now, 
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Not in such strains as these, be her high praise 

Attempted—nor let step of mine invade 

With ruthless tread the still, sepulchral gloom 

Which shrouds her recent sorrow—for the 
dead— 

For him the gentle and the pure of heart, 

The generous, the affectionate,—from earth 

At life’s full noon remoy’d—for him be tears 

Of true and reverential sorrow shed ; 

For Aer, what more can sympathy desire 

Than those divinest gifts already hers? 

Patience and faith to bear the will of Heaven, 

And power while yet on earth to breathe in 
worlds 

Of pure celestial thought, and cheering hope 

Of future bliss and memory of the past, 

To soothe the o’erburden’d present.” 


In the following verses, in which, 
like as in the former, the heart of the 
writer confirms what his pen has 
written, there are few we suppose who 
will not recognise the portrait of the 
late Dr. Arnold of Rugby; and who 
will not be gratified with the following 
tribute to his memory. We at least 
can vouch for the fidelity as well as 
elegance with which the portrait is 
drawn. 





He is dead! 

He whom all England honour’d as her first 

Of Christian teachers—he by whom her youth 

Were train’d and lesson’d with most earnest 
zeal, 

And depth unknown of wisdom from above, 

In Christ’s all-perfect rule, and taught to take 

His yoke upon them, and to bear his cross 

As men, who with divine and human love 

Rightly imbued, in intellect and heart 

Well disciplined, with heavenly arms equipp’d, 

And knowing both the prize for which they 
strove, 

And how it must be won, should in this world 

Fight the good fight of faith. Alas! for us, 

His townsmen and his neighbours, us whose 
hopes 

Parental with his life were close entwined, 

Who deemed our children’s the most blessed 
lot 

By providence to children e’er assigned, 

In that, by him their young intelligence, 

Developed and improved, should first expand 

Its fresh and tender blossoms; that in him, 

Their teacher and their guide, they should be- 
hold 

A model of what Christians ought to be. 

Alas! for us; but not for us alone! 

Britain! all Europe ! Christendom itself 

Mourns his untimely loss;—the Church be- 
wails 

In him the best and bravest of her sons ; 

Him, if sometimes an erring, never found 

A weak or craven champion in her cause ; 

For ne’er were truth and goodness lov’d and 
sought 

With more devoted fervour than by him ; 

Nor oft have noblest intellectual gifts 
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Been sanctified with loftier piety 
Than in his bosom dwelt ; his inward eye 
Clear, rapid, comprehensive, at a glance 
Discerned, if not the perfect form of truth, 
At least her shadowy lineaments — which 

straight 
With stedfast gaze he followed, in his course 
Flashing swift gleams of unexpected light 
On whatsoever subject of high thought _[ills, 
Cross’d or approach’d his path: for human 
The want and woe, the ignorance and sin, 
The bondage of corruption, beneath which 
The creation, in its anguish and unrest 
Still groans and travails, for whatever wrong 
The feeble suffer and the strong inflict, 
His was the sorrow of a Christian saint, 
His were the projects of a Christian sage, 
For Britain’s helpless millions above all, 
Writhing in dumb blind pain, untaught, unfed, 
With earnest heart, and brain, and tongue, 
and pen, 

He toiled t’ achieve deliverance—to this end, 
Through honour and dishonour, through re- 


port 
Evil and good, still constant; yet in him 
Philanthropy (too oft in feebler minds 
Destructive of less liberal sympathies) 
Marr’d not one home affection, but enhanced 
And purified them all. No happier hearth 
Than his e’er flung its winter-evening blaze 
O’er groups of joyous faces ; there was not 
In all the world a parent, husband, friend, 
More excellent than he. Nor was the face 
Of Nature, her mysterious loveliness, 
To him indifferent; flowers, and trees, and 
fruits, (thing, 

Beast, insect, feather’d fowl, and creeping 
Whatever God had made,—the mountain ridge 
Embosoming the lake, near which he spent 
His intervals of rest from lively toil, 
The primrose on the bank, the hawthorn hedge 
With woodbines and wild roses intertwined— 
He lovy’d them all: majestic was his soul, 
And gentle in his majesty—alive 
To whatsoe’er in this material world 
Reveals the presence of divinity~ 
And therefore full of love. Alas, for us; 
Who knew him, who beheld and felt the power 
Of goodness which abode in him, and yet 
Scarce loved it till *twas lost, Alas, for thee, 
Poor town! in which he sojourn’d for a time, 
And which his sojourn dignified. Alas! 
For what thou art and hast been! Ichabod, 
Thy glory hath departed ! 

We now conclude with a specimen 
of the writer’s poems in another and 
brighter style. 


Our WEppING Day. 
1838. 
z. 

Our wedding day! our wedding day! 

And ’tis a bright and balmy morn ; 
But thou, alas! art far away, 

And I in heart and home forlorn. 
This thirteenth year of love and peace, 

With small alloy of squally weather,— 
Ah! why must good old customs cease ? 

Should find us, like past years, together, 
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11. 
But happier is thy lot than mine, (thee, 
For thou hast those dear younglings near 
Round whom thy heart-strings twist and 
twine, (thee. 
Whose smiles, with ceaseless sunshine, cheer 
There’s Gerard with his calm grave eye, 
And Geoffrey’s cheeks as red as may be, 
And curly pated saucy Ty, 
And Mag, the loveliest earthly baby, 
III. 
And in the dear old house thou art, 
My childhood’s home, my manhood’s vision, 
Whose every chamber to my heart 
Recalls past joys and dreams elysian. 
And both my parents lavish’d smiles 
On thee, their own adopted daughter ; 
And Nature’s face their eye beguiles 
With rock and hill and wood and water. 
Iv. 
But I—about my house I roam, 
My lonely house, my cheerless dwelling, 
Which wears no more the look of home, 
Tho?’ still of home’s lost comforts telling. 
My children’s toys lie scatter’d round, 
Their hoops and balls, and rakes and rattles, 
And flags about the garden found, 
Memorials brave of mimic battles, 


v. 
The garden! how its borders look ! 
Rank weeds are trailing round the edges ; 
The pair who late its charge forsook, 
Were not exactly garden hedges. 


The roof is rent from off the bower, 
And sun and stars and sky look thro’ it; 
And thunder-storm and summer shower, 
In seat, and floor, and side bestrew it. 
vi. 
And fancy’s voice seems tuneless now, 
Altho’ she sings as sweet as ever, 
And Jess has lost her blithe bow-wow, 
And Pam has caught a nervous fever. 
Even Sally’s smiles no more delight— 
Even Dulcy’s brow is cold and clouded; 
In short, whatever once look’d bright, 
Is now in gloom completely shrouded. 
VII. 
At night, when I to bed repair, 
I find but one poor lonely pillow ; 
And round my brows are fain to wear 
For nuptial wreath the weeping willow; 
And Tiny’s crib is at my side, 
And for its company I thank it ; 
But it has lost its crown and pride, 
Yea! e’en its counterpane and blanket. 
VIII. 

Our wedding day ! our wedding day ! 
How dismal ’tis ! how dulland stupid! 
Alas! that wives from home should stray, 

And Hymen prove as false as Cupid. 
Return, return, thou spouse of mine, 
Bring all our olive buds about thee, 
And cheer with those bright smiles of thine 
This heart so dreary-dark without thee, 





The Life of Reuchlin. By Francis 
Barham, esg.—This volume may be read 
with Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, and other 
biographies of those illustrious scholars 
and churchmen who were instrumental in 
spreading the light of knowledge, both 
sacred and profane, over the darkened 
face of Europe. The Life of Reuchlin 
had been written by Maius, in Latin, a 
book of rare occurence, and by others; 
and a tolerably full account of him may be 
found in D’Aubigne’s History of the Re- 
formation ; but, on the whole, Mr. Bar- 
ham’s biography is the most complete, 
rectifying some errors, and supplying some 
omissions found in the others. There is 
also in this volume the most correct and 
copious account we have met with of the 
history and authorship of the thrice 
famous Epistole Obscurorum Virorum ; 
a work whose fame once sounded through 
all Europe, but which—partly owing to 
the language in which it is written, partly 
to the extreme coarseness of its jokes and 
wit, and partly to the subject being no 
longer of interest—is scarcely ever 
opened by scholars; but to those whose 
stomachs are not queasy, it will still repay 
the perusal. When Maittaire edited this 
book he dedicated it to Sir R. Steele, and 


both the editor and patron took it for a 
serious and genuine work. 





Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide, f3d 
Ed.—No one would in the present day 
any more think of smelling one of the old 
roses, than he would think of eating one 
of the old melons, or riding in one of the 
old stage coaches. We can now have 
roses all the year round, gratifying both 
the sight and smell, at once beautiful and 
fragrant ; and if we escape frosts and hail- 
storms in June, for one summer-month, 
England, or at least a small part of it, 
may look like the valley of Cashmeer, and 
the Chiswick gardens rejoice in the riches 
of their zestival bloom. Mr. Rivers will 
be the best guide on this subject that can 
be taken; he understands all that can be 
said on the Provence roses, the moss, the 
Bourbon, the French, the hybrid per- 
petuals, the Bengal, boursaults, the 
tea-scented, the musk, the Macartney, 
cum multis aliis; andif any person wishes 
for a selection from this rose-wilderness, 
he will make one, and has a list for 
that purpose (p. 200). The book is un- 
exceptionably the best of the kind that 
ever was published, and indeed supplies 
all the information that could be desired, 
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In a fly-leaf of our copy we find the fol- 
lowing lines written in pencil. 
ToMiss * * # 
A lovely and beautiful rose you appear’d, 
All blushing and blooming as heart could 
desire ; 
No change I expected, no fading I fear’d ; 
Nor deem’d that transform’d was a thing so 
‘endear’d 


From my “ Pretty Unique” to an old 
aad Briar.” 





Select Pieces from the Poems of W. 
Wordsworth.—A judicious selection from 
the poetry of our great Bard, which is de- 
dicated to the Queen, ‘as a volume full 
‘* of images of painting and beauty, and of 
lessons of truth and loyalty.” We ex- 
tract a poem, Which is among those that 
have been lately added to the Poet’s 
works, and not much known. 

ON THE ERECTION OF RYDAL CHAPEL, 

WESTMORELAND.* 

When in the antique age of bow and spear, 

And feudal rapine clothed in iron mail, 
Came ministers of peace, intent to rear 

The Mother Church in yon sequester’d vale. 


Then to her patron-saint a previous rite 
Resounded with deep swell and solemn close 
Through unremitting vigils of the night, 
Till from his couch the wished-for sun arose. 


He rose, and straight, as by divine command, 
They who had waited for that.sign to trace 
Their work’s foundation, gave with carefulhand 

To the high altar its determin’d place. 


Mindful of Him who, in the Orient born, 
There lived, and on the cross his life resign’d, 
And who, from out the region of the morn 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge man- 
kind. 
So taught their creed—nor fail’d the eastern 
sky, 
_ Mid these more awful feélings, to infuse 
The sweet and natural hopes that'shall not die 
Long as the sun his gladsome courserenews. 





* “ Our churches invariably perhaps 
stand east and west, but why is to few per 
sons exactly known, nor that the degree 
of deviation from due east, noticeable 
often in the ancient ones, was determined 
in each particular case by the point in the 
horizon at which the sun rose upon the 
day of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated. These observances of our 
ancestors, and the causes of them, are the 
subject of these stanzas.’’ The fact men- 
tioned here by the poet, and the cause, is 
perfectly known to persons conversant 
with ecclesiastical antiquity. Facts con- 
nected with the same subject, more cu- 
vious, and much less known, might have 
, pointed out.—Rev. 
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For us hath such prelusive vigil ceased, 
Yet still we plant, like them of elder days, 
Our Christian altar faithful to the East, frays. 
Where the tall window drinks the morning 
That obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek devotion, which erewhile it gave— 
That symbol of the dayspring from on high, 
‘Triumphant o’er the darkness of the grave. 


Exposition of Hebrews xi. as setting 
forth the nature, discoveries, and effects 
of Faith. By an Indian Layman. Fep. 
8v0. pp. «xiv. 316.—The author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm has re- 
marked, that ‘‘a writer anda Jayman is 
no recognised functionary in the Church ; 
he may therefore choose his style without 
violating any rules‘or proprieties of office.” 
(p. 21.) The volume now before us 
makes no obtrusive professions ; it ap- 
pears to have resulted, as far as style is 
concerned, from the frequent perusal of 
expositions and sermons; and, if it had 
not openly professed to be written by a 
layman, we should have presumed it to 
be the production of a clergyman. The 
title, perhaps, is not so clear as it ought 
to be, for some would imfer that “an 
Indian layman’’ meant a native Indian, 
though it probably means a layman who 
has passed part of his life in India. We 
are not aware that the chapter here treated 
of has previously formed the ‘subject of a 
volume ; the idea of grouping the several 
characters mentioned in it was a fortunate 
one; and the author has satisfactorily 
executed his task, as we can justly say, 
after an attentive perusal. We wish, in- 
deed, that he had learned to compress 
his sentences, for periods of twenty-five 
lines (such as occur at pp. 9 and 59) ex- 
ceed the powers of most readers to follow 
the clue. To the errata, which are not 
numerous, we may add idolatrous for 
indolatrous at p. 214. The author’s resi- 
dence in India supplies him with occa- 
sional matter of illustration; and we 
would respectfully invite the attention of 
persons in high places to the abuse al- 
luded to at page 126. 








A Pastor's Memorial of Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By the Rev. G. Fisk. 8vo. 
pp. xiv. 461.—It is curious that there are 
two volumes of Travels in Palestine by 
persons of the name of Fisk, the one a 
memoir of an American missionary, the 
other by the Vicar of Walsali in Stafford- 
shire, which is now lying before us. The 


journey was undertaken with the motive 
of employing the mind beneficially, both 
for the author himself and his flock, 
during a time of ‘‘ broken health and un- 
fitness for the toils of parochial duty ;” 


pre- 


and the narrative was principally 
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for their perusal. Without pro- 
ing to add much ‘to the accounts of 
others, it is very pleasingly written, ‘and 
contains considerable information. There 
is ‘a short list of errata, to which we would 
add, p. 10, Peyré for Peyrae, and at p. 
158, Sir F. Henniker for Sir J. Henin- 
ker. In what sense does the author 
mean that ‘‘Germanicus subdued the 
tian empire ?” (p. 108.) At p. 119, 
en he says that in the desert of Suez 
“the shew of arms is positively neces- 
sary, even for men of peace,’’ he illus- 
trates, without remarking it, the Jan- 
guage of Luke xxii. 36, ‘‘He that hath 
no sword,” &¢. But it would be endless 
to quote from so copious a volume. 





Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe 
Commutation Tables. Royal 8v0.—This 
is the sixth annaal addition to Mr. Wil- 
lich’s original tables. It appears that 
‘*the average prices for last year were only 

50s. “4 per impl. qr. for wheat, 
29s. ‘6d. me barley, 
18s. 4d. vs oats ; 
while the average prices for seven years to 
Christmas last, amount to 
61s. - per impl. qr. for wheat, 
328. 4 a barley, 
228. on oats ; 
and each 100/. of rent-charge i in 1844 will 
amount to 104/. 3s. 54d., or ll. 8s. 9d. 
ess per cent. than last year. 





Preliminary Exercitations to the Ex- 
position of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By John Owen, D.D. Complete in ‘one 
volume, 8v0. pp. xvi. 750.—The bulk of 
Owen's celebrated commentary on the 
Hebrews, comprising four volumes im the 
original folio edition, and seven in the 
modern octavo, ‘and even four in the 
abridgement by Dr. Williams, is more 
caleulated to deter readers by its size, 
than to invite them by its copiousness. 
And, although much must be learned from 
a work of that extent, still separate books 
of Scripture are studied to more advantage 
in shorter ones; for their chief utility 
lies in consulting them on single texts 
or passages where the dilution of the sub- 
ject is less prejudicial. The several 
volumes of Dr. Qwen’s work were pub- 
lished at different times, from 1668 to 


1684 ; and the Exercitations (or Eacursus, 
as they would now be + a were pre- 
fixed to each separate portion. Mr. Orme, 
who is also known as the biographer of 
Owen, remarks in his Bibliotheca 
Biblica, that ‘‘the Preliminary Exerei- 
tations... . supply an immense mass of 
learned information on all the important 
points of the Jewish controversy.’’ The 
subjects discussed are principally, the 
genuineness and authorship of the epistle; 
he proof of Christ's Messiahship; the 
nature of the Jewish law, priesthood, and 
sacrifices; the covenant and offices of 
Christ; and the Jewish and Christian 
Sabbath.* It is only now that they have 
appeared in a separate form, for which 
the student will feel obliged to the pub- 
lisher (Mr. Tegg), as he is thus spared 
the purchasing of the entire work, and 
enabled to combine the Exercitations with 
any other commentary that he is in the 
habit of using. 





Lodge’s Peerage of the British Empire. 
Thirteenth Edition.—The impression for 
1844 of this very useful work has the 
advantage of its predecessors not only in 
the accession of information which has 
arisen from the course of events, but from 
the addition of the country-seats to the 
names of the alliances, an item of infor- 
mation for which alone it was necessary to 
consult other works of the kind. There 
ean, therefore, now be no doubt that 
Lodge’s Peerage comprises in an un- 
rivalled degree those ingredients which 
can reasonably be expected in such a work. 
To this edition is also prefixed, for the 
first time, an Historical View of the 
Peerage, and its several grades and digni- 
ties. The cuts of arms last engraved are 
much better than the previous insertions, 
which formed a frightful mixture in the 
beautiful series by Williams ; and we shall 
hope to see such as those of Lord Bate- 
man, Lord Hatherton, Lord Western, &c. 
wholly superseded next year. 








* The eleventh essay, ‘‘On the Faith 
of the Jews concerning the Messiah,” 
contains a curious account of Armillus, 
the future Jewish Antichrist. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Bioyraphy. 


The Dark Ages: a Series of Essays 
intended to illustrate the State of Reli- 
gion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 


Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. Re- 
printed from the British Magazine, with 
Corrections and some Additions. By the 
Rev. S. R. Marruanp, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
Bvo. 128. 

Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth 
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Century, as exemplified in the Chronicles 
of Joceline of Brakelond (1173-1202.) 
Translated, with Notes, Introduction, &c. 
by T. E. Tomutns, esq. from the original 
Latin, as printed by the Camden Society, 
under the superintendence of Joun Gace 
RokewopE, esq. F.R.S. Dir. S.A. Royal 
8vo. 2s. 

Ireland, Historical and Statistical. By 
G. Lewis Smytu. Part 1. 8vo. 33. 

Sketches of Irish History, Antiquities, 
Religion, Customs, and Manners. By the 
Author of “ Three Years in Italy.’’ With 
an Introductory Preface. By CHARLOTTE 
EvizaBetu. 5s. 6d. 

A History of the Operations of a Parti- 
zan Corps, called the Queen’s Rangers, 
commanded By Lieut.-Col. J. G. Simcoe, 
during the War of the American Revolu- 
tion. Illustrated by ten engraved Plates of 
Actions, &c. 8vo. 14s. 

Biographical Illustrations of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. By Grorce Lewis Smitu. 
Part 2 (completion), royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, Author of ‘“ Letters 
from the Mountains,’ &c. Edited by 
her Son, J. P. Grant, esq. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. Au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Map of the Strata of Eng- 
land and Wales.” By his Nephew and 
Pupil, Joun Puituirs, F.R.S. F.G.S, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Brief Sketch of the Life of the late 
Miss Sarah Martin, of Great Yarmouth ; 
with Extracts from the Parliamentary Re- 
port on Prisons, her own Prison Journals, 
&c. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Distress of the Nation, its Causes and 
Remedies. By Cuarites ENpDERBY, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 

Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. on Free Trade and Finance. By a 
Member of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 1s. 

How to Tax, and What to Tax: witha 
Word to the Anti-Corn-Law League. By 
Eruros. 8vo. ls. 

Corn Laws, Free Trade, and Coloniza- 
tion considered, in a Letter to Richard 
Cobden, Esq. &c. By a MANCHESTER 
Man. 8vo. Is. 

Identity of Interest between Landlord, 
Tenant, Farmer, and Farm-Labourer, as 
deduced from ‘‘ Morton on Soils.” By 
Epo. J. SMitH. 8vo. ls. 

Ireland before and after the Union with 
Great Britain. By R. Monrcomery 
MarrInN, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Irish Question considered in its 
Integrity. By Viscounr WELLESLEY, 
8vo. 68. 

The Two Unions Contrasted, and their 
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Effects on Ireland and Scotland Com- 
pared, ina Letter to Francis Jeffrey, one 
of the Lords of the Session in Scotland, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks by a Junior to his Senior on 
an Article in the Edinburgh Review of 
January, 1844, on the State of Ireland, 
and the Measures for its Improvement. 
8vo. ls. Gd. 

The Year °98; being another and 
truer Ballad Version of the Events of the 
Year of the Great Irish Rebellion, Post 
8vo. 6d. 

Speech, as prepared by the late Rt. 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, for the Debate on 
the first Roman Catholic Petition to the 
U nited Parliament, 13th May, 1805. By 
Dubey PERCEVAL, esq. 8vo. 48. 

The Monster Misery of Ireland: a 
Practical Treatise on the relation of Land- 
lord and Tenant, the result of above Thirty 
Years’ Experience and Study of the subject. 
By Joun Wiceins, esq. F.G.S. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The conduct of the Resident Landlords 
of Ireland contrasted with that of the 
Absentees, and Taxation as a remedy for 
Absenteeism demonstrated to be neces- 
sary, just, and constitutional. By W. R. 
ANKETEL, esq. 8vo, 1s. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the 
Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. First Lord 
of the Treasury, on the Restoration of 
Suffragan Bishops. By the Rev. Toomas 
Latasury, M.A. 8vo. ls. 

Case of the Ameers of Scinde, Speeches 
of Capt. William Eastwick and J. Sulli- 
van, esq. at a Special Court held at the 
India House Jan. 26th, 1844. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Peter Playfair’s Correspondence with 
the Editor of the Times Journal on Banks 
of Issue. Republished by the Author, 
WituiaM Tait. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

State and Prospects of Penny Postage, 
as developed in the Evidence taken before 
the Postage Committee of 1843; with 
incidental Remarks on the Testimony of 
the Post Office Authorities, and an Ap- 
pendix of Corresponde ice. By RowLAND 
Hix. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Metropolitan Charities; being an Ac- 
count of the Charitable, Benevolent, and 
Religious Societies, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Guide to Government Situations; 
shewing the Extent, Nature, and Value 
of the Government Civil Patronage, with 
the manner of its disposal. 18mo., 2s. 

Principles of Education Practically 
Considered: with an especial Reference 
to the present State of Female Education 
in England. By M. A. Sropart, Au- 


thor of ‘‘ Every-Day Duties.’’ 5s. 
Wrongs of Woman. By CHARLOTTE 

ELIzaBETH 2 vols. 18mo. 8s. 
Utilitarianism Unmasked: a Letter tg 
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the Rev. M. A. Gathercole, on the Life, 
Death, and Philosophy of Jeremy Ben- 
tham ; forming a Supplement to the 8th 
article in No. 158 of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. By the Rev. Joun F. Coutts, 
D.D. 8vo. Is, 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Modern Egypt and Thebes, being a 
Description of Egypt, including the in- 
formation required for Travellers in that 
Country. By Str GarpNneR WILKIN- 
son, F.R.S.&c. 2 vols. 8vo. with wood- 
cuts and a map, 42s. 

Survey of the Holy Land, its Geogra- 
phy, History, and Destiny, (designed to 
elucidate the imagery of Scripture, and 
demonstrate the fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By J.T. Bannister. With an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. Marsu, D.D. 
8vo. 14s. 

A Description, Historical and Topo- 
graphical, of Genoa, with Remarks on the 
Climate, and its influence upon Invalids. 
By Henry Jones Bunnett, M.D., Re- 
sident Physician and late Assistant In- 
spector-General of Hospitals in Spain. 
12mo. 4s. 

Traveller’s Handbook for Gibraltar, 
with observations on the surrounding 
Country. By an Old Inhabitant. TIllus- 
trated with 7 Views anda Chart. 4s. 

Divinity. 

Hore Apocalyptice, or a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, Critical and Histori- 
cal; including also an Examination of the 
Chief Prophecies of Daniel, illustrated by 
an Apocalyptic Chart, and sundry En- 
gravings from Medals, and other extant 
Monuments of Antiquity. By the Rev. 
E. B. Exxiotrr, A.M. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The Literature of the Church of Eng- 
land indicated in selections from the writ- 
ings of Eminent Divines ; with memoirs 
of their lives, and historical sketches of 
the times in which they lived. By the 
Rev.RicHarp CatTERMOLE, B.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. 258. 

Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and in Southwark ; 
being divers Sermons preached A.D. 1659 
—1686, by several Ministers of the Gos- 
pel in or near London. Fifth edition, 
carefully collated and corrected, with 
Notes and Translations by James N1- 
cHOLs, Editor of Fuller’s Church History. 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, converted 
into an Epic Poem, according to the sug- 
gestion of the late Dr. Adam Clarke. By 
C. C. V. G. Authoress of ‘‘ An Anatomy 
of the Affections,’’ &c. With a Life of 
John Bunyan, the Author, by Rosert 
Hurp WETHERELL, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


The Past and Prospective Extension of 
the Gospel by Missions to the Heathen, 
considered in Eight Lectures before the 
University of Oxford, in the year 1843, 
at the Lecture founded by John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By ANTHONY 
Grant, D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Primitive Church in its Episco- 
pacy, with an Essay on Unity, and Coun- 
sel for the Present Times. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* Doctor Hookwell."’ Post 8vo. 9s. 

History of Christianity, from its Pro- 
mulgation to its Legal Establishment in 
the Roman Empire. By W. Cooxe Tay- 
Lor, LL.D. 6s. 6d. 

Gospel Analogies, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. R. Govertt, Jun. 12mo. 7s. 

Sermons preached at St. Michael's, 
Aberystwith. By the Rev. Jonn Hucues, 
the Incumbent. 8vo. 7s. 

Sabbath Companion ; being Essays on 
First Principles of Christian Faith and 
Practice: designed especially for the use 
of Young Persons. By Tuomas Date, 
M.A. 6s. 6d. 

Posthumous Sermons. By the Rev. 
Henry Buiunt, A.M. late Rector of 
Streatham. 12mo. 6s. 

The Promised Glory of the Church of 
Christ. By the Rev. Epwarp Bicker- 
STETH. 5s. 

Life and Times of the Prophet Samuel. 
By a GRANDFATHER. 5s. 

Village Sermons. By Arruur Ro- 
srerts, M.A. Rector of Woodrising, Nor- 
folk. Vol. V. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Scripture Truths in Verse, for the Use 
of the Young; being an attempt to ex- 
hibit, in easy Descriptive Poetry, some of 
the all-important Lessons contained in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 4s. 

The Service of Heaven; being a series 
of Sermons on the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. By the Rev. Wattrer MEt- 
virL Wricut, Curate of Naughton, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Short Family Prayers, for every Morn- 
ing and Evening in the Month, and for 
Particular Occasions; selected and ar- 
ranged from the Liturgy, Psalms, and 
various Eminent Writers. By W. Sot- 
TOW,esq- 12mo. 3s. 

Occasional Sermons on Doctrinal, Ex- 
perimental, and Practical Subjects. By 
ABRAHAM Scott. 12mo. 3s. 

Lectures on Transubstantiation, deli- 
vered at St. Stephen’s Church, Norwich, 
Aug. 1843, and containing an Answer to 
Chap. 9 of Dr. Wiseman’s Reply to the 
Dean of Westminster. By the Rev. E. 
C. Kemp, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Elisha’s Staff in the Hand of Gehazi, 
and other Sermons. By the Rev. Henry 
Hopwoop, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Watchful Providence of God. Six 
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Sermons for the Times. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Datton. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Ancient Christianity and the Doctrine 
of the Oxford Tracts for the Times. By 
the Author of ‘ Spiritual Despotism.” 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 

New Pulpit Assistant ; containing Out- 
lines and Plans of Sermons from various 
Evangelical Authors: with Introductory 
Observations on Preaching. By a London 
Minister. 32mo, 2s. 

Select Pieces, Practical and Experi- 
mental, from the Works of the Rev. O. 
WINSLow. 32mo. 2s. 

Thoughts for those that Mourn. Ex- 
tracted by the Rev. Henry Epwarp 
Mannina, M.A. 2s. 

The Way which some call Heresy ; or, 
Reasons for Separation from the Esta- 
blished Church ; a Letter to the Chris- 
tians of Hull. By ANDREw JuKEs, for- 
merly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. 2s. 

Appeal from the Church to the Hopeful 
but Non-professing Hearer, with suitable 
Reflections for Professing Christians. By 
the Rev. Henry Epwarps, Ph.D., D.D. 
18mo. 2s. 

Four Homilies upon the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, commonly called 
Super Missusest. By Aspor BERNARD. 
ls. 6d. 

The Temple better than Gold. A Ser- 
mon preached before the University of 
Oxford, Jan. 28,1844. By J. Garsert, 
M.A. Professor of Poetry, and Prebendary 
of Chichester. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

Sketch of the Philosophy of Puseyism : 
in Seven Essays. By Joun GwyYTHER 
Huaues, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

Objections to the Doctrine set forth in 
Dr. Pusey’s Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford on the Fourth Sun- 
day after Easter, 1843, and entitled ‘* The 
Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Peni- 
tent.” By the Rev. R. W. Bosanquert, 
8vo. ls. 6d. 

Sutherland and the Sutherlanders, their 
Religious and Social Condition, or the 
Duties of the Church and Chieftain. 
8vo. 6d. 

Principles and Constitution of the 
Church of Christ, as delineated in the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. H. W. 
Wi.uiaMs. 12mo. 1s. 4d. 

Charge at the General Ordination held 
Dec. 24, 1843, by Hrnry Lorp Bisnop 
cr WorcEsTER. 8vo. 1s. 

’ The Incarnation considered in its rela- 
tion to our Spiritual Life and Duty; a 
Farewell Sermon preached at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, on Christmas Day, 1843. By 
the Rev. W. F. WiLkrwnson, late Curate. 
12mo. 6d. 
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Poetry. 


Songs, Ballads, and other Poems. By 
the late Taomas Haynes Bayty. Edit- 
ed by his Wipow, with a Memoir of the 
Author. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Poems. By Mrs. Francis Horn- 
BLOWER. 3s. Gd. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. By the Au- 
thors of ‘* Original Poems.” Illustrated 
edition, with 16 designs by Gilbert, en- 
graved by Wright and Folkard. 16mo. 
38. 6d. 


Acrosticana ; consisting of Acrostics, 
and other Poems, adapted for Valentines, 
Albums, Scrap Books, &c. ; to which are 
added, some Selections from British 
Poets. By Lara. 18mo. ls. 


Novels, Tales, Sc. 


The Prairie-Bird. By the Hon. 
Cuar.es Aucustus Murray. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Jessie Phillips, a Tale of the Present 
Day. By Mrs. Tro.iore. 8vo. with 
illustrations. 12s. 

James of the Hill: a Tale of the Trou- 
bles of Scotland, A.D. 1630. By J. A. 
CAMERON, esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Secret Passion. By the Author of 
*‘Shakspeare and his Friends,” &c. 3 
vols. post avo. 31s. 6d. 

The Heretic. Translated from the 
Russian of Lajetchnikoff, by Tuomas 
B. Saaw, B.A. of Cambridge. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Crock of Gold: a Rural Novel. 
By Martin Farqugar Tupper, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’’ Crown 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Sisters, or England and France; 
a Romance of Real Life. By Henry 
Cocxton, Author of * Valentine Vox,’’ 
&c. 8vo. Seventy Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


Fasciculus Inscriptionum Grecarum 
quas apud sedes Apocalypticas Chartis 
mandatas, et nunc denuo instauratas, Pree- 
fationibusque et Notis instructas, edidit 
J.K. Barrie. 4to. 16s. 

Zschyli Eumenides, ad codicum manu- 
scriptorum fidem recognovit et notis, max- 
imam partem criticis, instruxit GuLiEL- 
mus Linwoop, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 

Traxinai of Sophocles, with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, adapted to the 
use of Schools and Universities. By T. 
MirTcHe.u, A.M. 8vo. 5s. 

Ancient Rhythmical Art recovered ; or, 
a New Method of explaining the Metrical 
Structure of a Greek Tragic Chorus. By 
the late Wirt1am O’Brien, A.M. Post 
8vo. Ss. 

Theogony: a Genealogical Mythology 
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of Ancient Greece and Rome, for the use 
of Classical Schools and Readers of the 
Classics in General. 8vo. 3s. 

The Gleaner. By Mrs. C. J. Par- 
KERSON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Results of Reading. By J. Stamrorp 
CALDWELL, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Cultivation of the Intellect : a Lecture 
delivered at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Halifax. By P. J. Wricur. 12mo. 6d. 

Universal Class-Book: a New Series 
of Reading Lessons. By Samvet Mavn- 
DER. 12mo. 5s. 

Practical English Grammar, containing 
a complete new class of Exercises adapt- 
ed to each Rule, and constructed on a plan 
entirely new. By MarMADUKE FLOWER 
and the Rev. W. B. Firower, B.A. 
18mo. 2s, 


Medicine. 


Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Midwifery, delivered in the Theatre of St. 
George’s Hospital By Rosert Lex, 
M.D. F.R.S. &e.. 15s. 

Anatomical Manipulation: or the Me- 
thed of pursuing Practical Investigations 
in Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
By Atrrep Tuk, M.R.C.S. and Ar- 
THUR Henrrey, A.L.S., 9s. 

The Influence of Climate, and other 
Agents, on the Human Constitution, and 
an Account of the Epidemic Fever of 
Jamaica. By Ropertr ARMSTRONG, 
M.D., F.L.S., Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals and Fleets, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Phreno-magnet, and Mirror of Nature! 
a Record of Facts, Experiments, and Dis- 
coveries in Phrenology, Magnetism, &c. 
Edited by Spencer C. Hatu. 12mo. 6s, 

Rationale of Magnetism, Animal and 
Mental, tested by Experiments of a novel 
kind, and established by Facts. By Sam- 
VEL SPURRELL. 16mo. ls. 

Diseases of the Lungs from Mechani- 
cal Causes, and Inguiries into the Condi- 
tion of the Artisans exposed to the Inhal- 
ing of Dust. By G. C. Hotianp, esq. 
M.D. B8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Practical Chart of Diseases of the Skin. 
By Greorce A. Waker. Folded in 
8vo. cloth case. 3s. 

On the Extraordinary Advantages to be 
derived from the Use of Pure Vinegar. 
8vo. Is. 


Law. 


Book of Costs in the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
including the Crown and Queen’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office, also in Bankruptcy, 
and the Court for Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors, in Conveyancing and Miscellane- 
ous Matters: with a full Index. By 
Owen RicHarps. 12mo. lis, 
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Analytical Digest of all the Reports of 
Cases decided in the Courts of Common 
Law and Equity, of Appeal and Nisi 
Prius, and in the Ecclesiastical Courts, in 
the year 1843. By Henry Jeremy, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 9s. 


Natural History, &c. 


Natural History of the County of Staf- 
ford, comprising its Geology, Zoology, 
Botany, and Meteorology ; also its Anti- 
quities, Topography, Manufactures, &c. 
By Ropert Garner, F.L.S. 8vo. 21s. 

Notes on Natural History, selected 
from the ‘‘ Microscopic Cabinet,’’ Iilus- 
trated by Ten coloured Engravings from 
original drawings made by C. R. Goring, 
M.D. By ANprew PritcHarp, M.R.I. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Book of Hardy Flowers ; or, Gar- 
dener’s Edition of The Botanic Garden. 
By B. Maunp, F.L.S. Imp. 4to. 12 co- 
loured plates, containing 48 specimens. 
7s. 6d. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Pears, with 
Directions for their Culture, and Supple- 
ment to Catalogue of Fruits. By T. 
Rivers, Jun. Royal 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Insects and Reptiles: with their Uses to 
Man. Square, coloured plates, 2s. 6d. 

Conchology. A Systematic Catalogue 
of British Land and Fresh-Water Shells, 
for labelling collections, &c. containing all 
the Species hitherto discovered in Great 
Britain and Ireland. @8vo. 6d. 


Agriculture. 


Brief Remarks on some subjects con- 
nected with the Choice of Wheat for Seed : 
interesting to Farmers, Corn-Factors, and 
Bakers. By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
F.R.SS.L. & E. &c. 8vo. 6d. 

Lecture on Artificial or Condensed Ma- 
nures, delivered to the Members of the 
Wellington Farmers’ Club, Dec. 18, 1843, 
by T. C. Eyron, esq. 8vo. 6d. 


Science. 


The Method of Nature; an Oration. 
By Ratru Watpo Emerson. 12mo. 4d. 

Applied Chemistry, in Manufactures, 
Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited 
by Epwarp ANDREW PARNELL, Author 
of ‘* Elements of Chemical Analysis,’ 
&ec. Vol. I. 8vo. 138, ‘ 

An Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Simple Bodies of Chemistry. By Davin 
Low, F.R.S.E. 8vo. 6s. 

New Theory of Gravitation. By Joseru 
DENISON, esq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra, 
for the use of the Royal Military College. 
By Wixu1aM Scort, M.A.F.R.A.S. 8vo. 
16s. 

Year-Book of Facts “y Science and Art ; 
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exhibiting the most important Discove- 
ries and Improvements ot the Past Year. 
By the Editor of ‘‘ The Arcana of Sci- 
ence.” 5s. 


Architecture. 


WEALE’s Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture. Vol. I. 1843-4, 41 engravings, 
many coloured. Royal 4to. 24s. 

WEALE’s Quarterly Paperson Engineer- 
ing. Vol. I. 1843-4, 25 engravings on 
copper and wood. Royal 4to. 24s. 

A Paper on Monuments. By the Rev. 
Joun ARMSTRONG, Priest Vicar of Ex- 
eter Cathedral. 8vo. with engravings on 
wood. ls. 


Fine Arts. 


A Series of Views representing the 
Tournament at Eglinton. Drawn on 
Stone by Aubry and Soiellot, from Draw- 
ings made on the spot by J. H. Nixon. 
With Historical and Descriptive Notices 
by the Rev. Joun Ricwarpson, LL.B. 
Plain, 5/. 5s. ; tinted, 6s. 6d. 

Illuminated Illustrations to Froissart. 
From the MSS. in the British Museum. 
Royal 8vo. 37 plates. 2/. 5s. 

Memorials of Westminster School. 
Part 3 (completion), with 13 Lithogra- 
phic Illustrations, Colombier 4to. 83s. ; 
large paper, 16s. 

The Creation illustrated by Six En- 
gravings on Steel; exhibiting the Pro- 
gressive Advance of Creation through the 
Six Days, in a series of Letters from a 
Father to his Children, briefly explaining, 
suited to their young minds. By W. G. 
Rainp. 58. 


Sports. 


The Boy’s Treasury of Sports, Pas- 
times, and Recreations, with Four Hun- 
dred Engravings. By Samvuet WIL- 
LIAMS. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Backgammon, its History and Prac. 
tice. By the Author of ‘‘ Whist.’? With 
illustrations designed by Kenny Meadows, 
and engraved by W. Linton. 3s. 6d. 

Music. 
Music sores to the World, or how 
stan usic and enjoy its Per- 
to under From the eeach of FRANCIS 
formancepris, 55, 
JaMEs F Service of the Anglo-Catholic 
Church. gyo. 3s. 6d. 

Introductory Lecture, delivered at 
King’s College, London, on Friday, Feb. 
2, 1844. By Joan Hutiag, Professor 
of Vocal Music. 8vo. ls. 


Preparing for Publication. 
A View of Devonshire in 1630, by 
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Tuomas Westcort, Gent. To be edited 
by the Rev. Georce Otrver and Pit- 
MAN Jones, esq. of Exeter, in small 
quarto. 

The Military Antiquities of Kent: from 
the Landing of Cesar to the attack of the 
Dutch in the Medway. By the Rev. 
Beate Post, B.C.L. 8vo. Illustrated 
with many plates. 

The first united edition of Sin THomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici and Christian 
Morals, the latter work having been writ- 
ten as a continuation of the former. The 
‘* Religio Medici’’ seems to have been a 
favourite book of Cowper’s ; and the pre- 
sent editor (M. Peace) gives a collec- 
tion of parallel passages from ‘‘ The 
Task.” 





Britannia.—Under this title a work 
of some interest has been published at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Itisaselection 
from the works of the English poets in 
chronological order, from the Earl of 
Surrey to the present time, rendered into 
German verse, and printed with the ori- 
ginal English text. The German lady, 
Louise von Ploennies, who has produced 
this work, has executed it with great 
spirit and fidelity, giving an additional 
testimony of her familiarity with our lan- 
guage byan English poem to the memory 
of Mrs. Hemans. 

The Atlas Newspaper prizes for literary 
essays have been adjudged: 100/. to Mr. 
S. Laing of Cambridge University ; 50/. 
to the initials B. C. E.; and 25/. to Mr. 
Baines, junr. of Leeds. 

The Haymarket Play-Prize.— The 
number of plays sent in to Mr. Webster 
to compete for his premium of 500/. for 
the best have amounted to only one hun- 
dred and seven. Of these six were too 
late ; the remaining 101 are submitted to 
the decision of the umpires who have ac- 
cepted office. 

— The library of Mr. Black, late editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, was February 
16th submitted to public competition 
at Sotheby’s rooms, Wellington-street, 
Strand. The catalogue contained the 
titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, embracing the works of the 
most distinguished ancient and modern 
authors. 





Astronomical Society, Feb. 9.—At the 
anniversary meeting the following noble- 
men and gentlemen were elected officers 
and council for the year :—President, F. 
Baily, Esq. F.R.S.— Vice Presidents, G. 
B. Airy, Esq. M.A. Astronomer Royal, 
A. De Morgan, Esq., Rev. R. Sheepshanks, 
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M.A., the Right Hon. Lord Wrottesley, 
M.A.—Treasurer, G. Bishop, Esq.—Se- 
cretaries, T, Galloway, Esq. M.A., Rev. 
R. Main, M.A.—Foreign Secretary, Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, R.N. Council, S. H. 
Christie, Esq. M.A., G. Dollond, Esq., 
B. Donkin, Esq., Rev. G. Fisher, M.A., 
J. Lee, Esq. L.L.D., E. Riddle, Esq., 
Capt. J. C. Ross, R.N., W. Rutherford, 
Esq., Lieut.-Col. Sabine, Lieut. W. S, 
Stratford, R.N. [Those whose names 
are printed in italics were not in the last 
Council. ] 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


John Barnes, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
has signified to the Vice-Chancellor his 
intention to place the sum of 2000/., 3 per 
cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities, upon 
trust, for the foundation of a scholarship, 
to be called ‘‘ The Thomas Barnes Scho- 
larship,’? in memory of his brother, 
Thomas Barnes, M.A., deceased, late of 
Pembroke college, and to take effect upon 
the decease of his sister, Anne Barnes. 
The Vice-Chancellor, the Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity, the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, the Lucasian Professor of Ma- 
thematics, and the Public Orator, to elect 
the scholars by the following rule :—‘* In 
his eligendis precipua ratio semper ha- 
beatur ingenii, doctrine, virtutis, et 
inopie ; ut quo magis quisque ex eligen- 
dorum numero his rebus antecellat, eo 
magis, ut zquum sit, preferatur.’’. The 
candidates to be undergraduates in their 
first year, educated on the foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s School, or 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, in the city 
of London, and the scholarship to be 
tenable for four years. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Jan. 25. The following papers were 
read :—1l. ‘* Account of Inscriptions at 
Delphi,” transmitted from Athens by Sir 
G. Wilkinson, in a letter to Mr. Hamil- 
ton. These inscriptions are of the same 
general tenor as ten inscriptions from the 
walls of the iepdv of Apollo at Delphi, 
published by Col. Leake in Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. Il.; but, with one 
exception, are unknown in England, nor 
is any one of them, with the same ex- 
ception, to be found in Boeckh’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grecarum. As far 2s they 
are yet known they are confined to two 
subjects, 1, privileges granted to foreigners 
by the Delphi ; 2. the liberation of slaves. 
The inscriptions from Delphi hitherto 
published are chiefly of the second and 
third centaries before the Christian era, 
and shew that the customs to which they 
relate had prevailed through a long suc- 


cession of ages; one of these documents, 
published by Boeckh, proves, by the name 
of the archon, Titus Flavius Pollianus, 
that the same usages also continued to. 
exist two or three centuries later than the 
dates just mentioned. 

It was observed by Col. Leake that Sir 
G. Wilkinson must have had no small 
difficulty in making these numerous 
transcripts, as the originals were en- 
graved on parts of the temple liable to 
injury, on a kind of stone much more 
perishable than those marbles which have 
preserved so many Greek inscriptions: @ 
similar observation is due to the labour 
employed by the Colonel himself, in re- 
transcribing Sir Gardner’s hastily written 
copies in a clear cursive character. 

2. ‘Observations on the mopiopara 
of Euclid, as described in the preface to 
the seventh book of the mathematical 
collections of Pappus Alexandrinus,’’ by 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell. Some account of the 
class of geometrical propositions called 
‘* porisms ’’ was, on a former occasion, 
submitted to the Society by Mr. Halliwell, 
and has been printed in the 4th vol. of 
its Transactions. The present communi- 
cation contained a more detailed account 
and stricter definition of topiopara, with 
notices of the light thrown on this obscure 
subject by Dr. R. Simson in the earlier 
part of the last century, by Lord Brougham 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1798, 
by Mr. Gompertz in a tract published some 
years since, and, lastly, by the writer's 
friend M. Chasles, one of the ablest 
geometers of the day. 





THE ALFRIC SOCIETY. 


Two fresh numbers of the lfric 
Society’s publications have been issued 
to the members. The first consists of a 
further portion of The Homilies of Alfric, 
edited and translated by Mr. Thorpe, and 
contains Homilies for the fourth and 
eleventh Sundays after Pentecost—the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist—on the 
Passion of the Apostles Peter and Paul— 
on the Nativity of St. Paul the Apostle— 
the Passion of the Blessed Martyr Law- 
rence—on the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. The second is the first portion of 
the Poetry of the Codex Vercellensis; 
and contains the Legend of St. Andrew, 
edited and translated by Mr. Kemble. with 
a most interesting introduction, in which 
the Editor poiats out the value of the poem, 
and the sources from which the Anglo- 
Saxon poet derived the legend. We 
propose on some future occasion to notice 
at greater length these important contri- 
butions to the early history of our language 
and literature; but must now content 
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ourselves with the expression of our hopes, 
that a Society established for so laudable 
an object as that of preserving the literary 
remains of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
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may be so patronized by all scholars and 
friends of literature, that that great and 
patriotic object may be fully accomplished. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 8. C. Barry, esq. R.A. V.P. in 
the chair. 

A commvnication was read from W. M. 
Higgins, esq. ‘‘ On the recent restoration 
of the spire of St. Stephen, at Vienna.’’ 
—It proceeded to state, that the ancient 
church of St. Stephen is supposed to have 
been founded, in the year 1144, by Hein- 
rich Jasomirgott, afterwards the first 
Duke of Austria, one of the twenty-three 
children of Agneseus, to whom the Klos- 
ternenburgh owes its foundation. The 
church seems to have been several times 
injured by fire, and, in 1519, by severe 
earthquakes, which did great injury to the 
buildings in Vienna and the vicinity, and 
on these occasions to have been partly re- 
built, and much enlarged. The tower, as 
built, or restored, in 1519, in process of 
time, deviated out of the perpendicular to 
a considerable extent. An iron bar was 
carried through it as an axis for the sup- 
port of the spire, which, having a con- 
siderable tendency to vibrate, might be 
considered as an element of destruction, 
rather than of strength ; consequently the 
thin wall of the lower portion of the 
spire was reduced almost to a ruin, and at 
length became in such a dangerous con- 
dition, as to require rebuilding. The re- 
moval of the old spire was commenced in 
August, 1839, and in the following spring 
all the condemned part had been removed. 
The mode of construction adopted in the 
restoration was novel and ingenious ; the 
slight masonry of the spire being sup- 
ported by means of a framing of vertical 
iron ribs fastened ; at their lower extremi- 
ties, to a cast iron plate or base, and 
united to each other at intervals by hori- 
zontal rings of rolled iron. These rings 
are made to project from the inner sur- 
face, so as to admit of a person ascending, 
with the assistance of ladders, to the top 
of the spire. All the wrought and rolled 
iron employed in the construction of this 
iron skeleton, the weight of which was 
only 123 cwt. was prepared in the govern- 
ment works at Neuberg, in Styria. The 
cast-iron plates or rings were furnished 
from the government iron works at Marie- 
zell. Inthe autumn of 1842, when the 
whole of the masonry of the spire had 
been completed, the upper portion, con- 
sisting entirely of iron work, was fixed, 


This also was attached to a strong cast- 
iron circular plate, similar in construction 
to that below. This portion of the fram- 
ing, with the other iron work employed in 
the spire, weighed about 80 cwt. so that 
the entire weight of iron was about 203 
ewt. The new portion of the spire was 
conaected to the old by means of an 
arrangement of iron work, very appro- 
priately called ‘‘ anchor fastenings.” The 
portion of the spire restored, (viz. from 
the gallery of the tower to the top of the 
cross) is about 182 ft. the cost thereof 
being about 130,000 gulden, of which 
sum 15,500 gulden were expended in tak- 
ing down the old spire, and in the con- 
struction of the necessary scaffolding. 
Objections have been raised, at Vienna, 
to the extensive use of wrought iron in the 
reconstruction, from an apprehension of 
injury arising from the dilatation of ‘the 
metal under changes of temperature; it 
appears, however, from careful experi- 
ments made, that the expansion of a bar 
of wrought iron, 40ft. in length, under an 
alteration of 40° Reaumur, is not more 
than three lines, even in a horizontal po- 
sition, and would be less in a vertical po- 
sition, in consequence of the pressure of 
the upper parts on the lower; and the op- 
posite effect would increase with the dimi- 
nution of temperature, the effect being 
still less when a number of pieces are 
united, forming a system (as in the iron 
work of the spire), than when the same 
length is in a single piece. It further ap- 
pears, that Bolinger, the mechanical en- 
gineer, found the dilation of one of the 
iron ribs, between the temperature of 
summer and winter, to be only one line, 
and that of the iron framework, when com- 
pleted and exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun before it was covered by the ma- 
sonry, to be imperceptible. 

Jan. 22, 'T. L. Donaldson, esq. in the 
chair. 

Mr. Poynter made some remarks on a 
plan and section of the transept of Min- 
chinhampton church, in Gloucestershire, 
presented by Messrs. Foster and Son, of 
Bristol. The transept was, he said, a. 
very curious one of the 14th century, and 
it was most remarkable that the roof, 
although supported by stone joists, was 
built as ifit were of timber. The transept 
was not large, being 29 ft, long and 15 ft, 
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wide, and the roof was carried by six stone 
ribs ; the height to the crown of the arch 
being 32 ft. The appearance was very ir- 
regular, the windows also being narrow. 
The roof was originally covered with 
slabs of stone, but is now tiled. 

[The other papers read at this meeting 
have been noticed in our last Magazine.] 

Feb. 5. W. Tite, V.P. in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. J. Scoles, 
on the pyramids at Abou-Roash, and 
those to the southward, including those in 
the Faiyoum, and on an arched tomb 
existing in the vicinity of Gizeh, shown in 
the third volume of Col. Vyse’s work. 
There appeared to be thirty-nine pyramids 
in Middle and Lower Egypt, all of which 
have been explored by Mr. Perring, at 
the expense of Col. Vyse. They are 
situated on the western side of the Nile, 
chiefly on the Desert Hills, occupying 
a space, measuring from north to south, 
of fifty-three English miles. The princi- 
pal pyramids alluded to are distinguished 
by the names of Gizeh, Saccara, Dashoor, 
and Meydoon, and have a_ remarkable 
correspondence in their general arrange- 
ments, their sides being placed true to the 
cardinal points, with one exception, the 
entrances being on the north side, and 
having inclined passages leading to various 
apartments ; which passages, to a con- 
siderable way down, have been filled up 
with solid blocks of stone or granite to 
the exact size of the apertures. Four of 
these pyramids are constructed of crude 
or unburned bricks, formed of loam, Nile 
earth, and chopped straw. In making 
the excavations necessary to elucidate 
their construction, Mr. Perring discovered 
that the foundation of some of the py- 
ramids was formed by levelling the stony 
surface of the desert with fine sand, con- 
fined by stone walls surrounding the base, 
and on the sand was built the pyramid. 
Wood, forming the ceiling of one of the 
sepulchral chambers, and consisting of 
oak, larch, and cedar, was found in the 
interior of a pyramid at Saccara in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The 
walls of some of these sepulchral chambers 
were lined with a bluish-green porcelain ; 
and remains of colouring, gilding, and 
other embellishments, showed the mag- 
nificence of the builders of these mausolea. 
The arched tomb near Gizeh was con- 
structed of stone beautifully worked, and 
the joints were scarcely perceptible. From 
hieroglyphics inscribed on this monument, 
it appears to have been constructed in 
the reign of Psammetichus II., about 600 
years before Christ, and is probably one 
of the oldest stone arches known ; but Mr. 
Scoles seemed to have some doubt as to 
the high antiquity of this and other 
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similar arches, from the circumstance that 
the arch was not used by the Greeks, and 
also that it was little used by the Egyptians 
at a later period. 

Feb. 19. T. L. Donaldson, esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—Drawings by F. Cather- 
wood, esq. of the architectural antiquities 
discovered in the ruined cities in Central 
America were exhibited and described. 
The drawings exhibited tend to prove that 
a higher degree of civilization existed an- 
ciently on the American continent than 
historians have been willing to concede. 
One of the most singular facts necessary 
to be kept in mind, when considering the 
arts of this people, is, that they had no 
knowledge of the use of iron tools, but 
used copper instruments, hardened by the 
admixture of tin, or some other available 
metal, and with such tools their buildings 
of stone and sculptures in granite were 
worked. The Indians, besides a perfect 
knowledge of stone cutting, and laying 
stone, were well acquainted with various 
kinds of mortar, stuccoes, and cements; 
and large masses of excellent concrete are 
found in many of their buildings. They 
were, in fact, so far as the mechanical 
part went, accomplished masons. Their 
painting is superior both to their archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and in nowise inferior 
to that of the Egyptians, and they went 
even a step beyond them in the blending 
of colours, approaching more nearly to 
the paintings found at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. In one of the rooms of a 
large building are paintings covering the 
entire walls, from the floor to the ceiling. 
The figures are not more than 6 to 8 
inches in height, but most interesting 
subjects are represented, abounding with 
life, animation, and nature. Mr. Cather- 
wood noticed the peculiar style of the 
buildings of Central America and Yuca- 
tan. The pervading type of the architec- 
ture consists in first constructing mounds 
or terraces (called by the Indians ¢eocalli}, 
and on these placing the sacred edifices 
and palaces. These feocalli are found in 
great numbers; they are frequently of 
large dimensions, of a pyramidal form, 
but do not terminate in a point, like the 
Egyptian structures. They have on their 
summits platforms of sufficient extent for 
the temples, which contained the statues 
of the deities, and in front was conspicu- 
ously seen the sacrificial stone or altar, 
convex on its upper surface, so as to raise 
the chest of the human victim. The 
buildings are generally long, low, arched, 
and of a single story, a mode of construc- 
tion frequently adopted by the Spaniards, 
on account of the shocks of earthquake to 
which many parts of the country are ex. 
posed. Another, and not less distinguish. 
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ing feature, is the arched rooms found in 
almost all these buildings, These arches 
invariably consist of stones overlaying 
each other from opposite walls, until the 
last meet over the centre of the room, or, 
what is still more commonly the case, 
when the last stones approach within 
about 12 inches of each other, a flat stone 
is laid on the top, covered either with 
solid masonry or concrete: the joints of 
these stones arcallhorizontal. The roofs 
have a slight inclination, to throw off the 
rain, and are cemented. This form of 
arch appears at first sight original, and is 
so as regards the Indians, but the same 
principle was adopted in the earliest times 
in the Old World, and would probably 
suggest itself to any people requiring 
stone roofs over spaces too wide to be 
covered by flat stones. As regards ana- 
logies in architectural ornaments the same 
argument may apply. That most fre- 
quently met with, and perfectly alike in 
Greece and in Yucatan, is one likely to 
be found wherever rope-making was un- 
derstood—and what people so barbarous 
as to be unacquainted with this simple 
and primitive process ? Other ornaments, 
offering remarkable coincidences of form, 
might be adduced, but the same reason- 
ing will apply to them all. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 14. The Rev. the Rector of 
Exeter College in the chair. 

A volume entitied, ‘‘ Remarks on Way- 
side Chapels,’’ by J. C. Buckler and C. 
Buckler, esqrs. was received from the 
authors; and the following books were 
reported as added to the library: Go- 
thische Rosetten aus der Kirche zu Dobe- 
ran, 4to. Rostock, 1838. L’Architecture 
Gothique sur les bords du Rhin, de la 
Lahn et du Mein, par L. Lange, folio, 
Francfort, 1833. Stained Glass of the 
new Church of Notre Dame at Munich, 
large coloured plates, by F. H. Eggert, 
royal folio, Munich, 1843. 

A paper was read by Henry Addington, 
esq. of Lincoln College, on the church of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. This 
church is well known to have been cur- 
rently attributed to Grimbald, in the 
time of Alfred; but Mr. A. shewed, by 
comparison with other buildings, that the 
oldest parts of the present structure, com- 
prising the crypt and the chancel, are late- 
Norman or transition work, of about the 
same age as the choir of Canterbury, the 
erection of which, in 1175-84, is recorded 
by Gervase. The Lady Chapel, on the 
north side, was built by St. Edmund of 
Abingdon, the founder of St. Edmund 
Hall, about A.D. 1240, and is in the 
early-English style; the arches on the 
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north side of the nave appear (o be of the 
same age. The windows of the north aisle 
are good Decorated work, wi h flowing 
tracery approaching to Flambc:ant. The 
tower is also of the fourteen:': century, 
with a parapet added in the fiftcenth. A 
fine Perpendicular window at the north 
end of the Lady Chapel was inserted by 
Vincent Wyking, Vicar, in 1433; ano- 
ther fine window of the same style, and 
the porch, are probably of the same pe- 
riod ; the room over the porch has a stone 
vaulted roof of not very common construc- 
tion. The present state of the church 
and churchyard is worthy of praise and 
imitation. 





HOLYWELL CHURCH, NEAR OXFORD. 

The restoration of this church, which 
has recently taken place, has greatly im- 
proved it. The church consists of a 
chancel, nave, with north and south aisles, 
and tower at the west end, pierced with 
arches on the sides. The present arrange- 
ment of seats in the nave and aisles forms 
a striking contrast to the miserable pews 
by which the church was till lately de- 
formed. The seats are low, substantial, 
and for the most part uninclosed ; they 
have square ends finished with a mould- 
ing; the book-boards are horizontal. 
There is an avenue in the centre, and one 
in each aisle ; the roof is plain ; the arches 
on the north side of the nave were built 
about seven years ago ; those on the south 
are new ; the columns, capitals, and bases 
circular, and very handsome. The capitals 
and bases have been copied from ancient 
specimens found among the ruins of the 
church, and are of the time of Henry III. 
which is also the age of the tower. A 
stone pulpit is attached to the pier of the 
chancel arch, on the south side, ap- 
proached by stone steps from the floor of 
the chancel. A prayer-desk, facing north, 
is placed on the south side of the nave ; 
and a lectern, facing west, on the north 
side. Both are near the chancel arch. 
No improvement appears yet to have been 
made in the interior of the chancel. The 
present altar-piece is too narrow; the 
seats also occupy too much space, and, 
for want of a screen, have an imperfect 
appearance. The seats and roof are of 
deal, stained in imitation of oak. The 
whole of the work has been well and sub- 
stantially executed. 





IFFLEY CHURCH. 

This sacred edifice has lately been re- 
paired. The opening of the western door 
has been walled up for the first time since 
the church was built; and a window, in a 
late style and of poor design, inserted for 
the purpose of giving light to a vestry 
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which is formed by means of a screen in 
the interior. The windows and arches in 
the gable over the west door have been 
well restored. The open seats in the 
lower part of the church are solid, but a 
different form has been adopted within 
the area of the tower. The chancel con- 
sists of two divisions, formed by clustered 
pillars supporting the groins of the roof, 
and between them was fired the ascent to 
the altar; but the lines are now so far 
changed, that the sedilia are cut off from 
communication with the altar. The ori- 
ginal perfection of the chancel is consi- 
derably impaired by the application of a 
row of trefoil arches, supported upon 
splendid pillars against the east wall. The 
pulpit is placed on the south side of the 
arch opening to the tower. A perfect oak 
screen, as old as the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, was unhappily removed 
from the chancel about twenty years since, 
together with the remains of the rood-loft, 
and two of the stall-seats for the clergy. 





WOOLPIT, SUFFOLK. 

The open roof of this fine ecclesiastical 
structure has recently undergone complete 
restoration, and is now finished, with its 
appropriate niches and figures, in a style 
which it is hoped will afford an example 
to be followed in the many structures of 
Suffolk where restoration is so much 
needed. The tout ensemble is fine. The 
clerestory is divided by the roof into ten 
bays by eleven pairs of principal frames 
and trusses. These frames are formed of 
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three stories of half arches or spandrils, 
supporting horizontal timbers or hammer 
beams. The ends of these beams are 
finished with the figures of angels. The 
bays are highly ornamented with star 
Tudor mouldings. The cornice is charged 
with figures of angels also, and bosses. 
The compartments are divided by Tudor 
mouldings. This work has been com- 
pleted by Mr. H. Ringham, of Ipswich, 
whose talent in ecclesiastical carving, 
though highly appreciated in the locality, 
is not so extensively known as it deserves 
to be. 

In case all our readers may not fully 
understand the meaning of an ‘‘ open 
roof,’’? such roofs being mostly, though 
not altogether, confined to Suffolk and 
Norfolk, we add a slight description. An 
‘open roof’’ is a timber roof without tie- 
beams, the outward thrust or pressure 
being counteracted by the skilful arrange- 
ment of the internal frame-work, such as 
the roofs of Westminster Hall, the Hall of 
Eltham, and Crosby Hall. Many of these 
roofs adorn the churches of Suffolk, as for 
instance St. Mary’s Bury, (now in progress 
of restoration,) St. Margaret’s, St. Mary 
Key, and St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, Had- 
leigh, Framlingham, Stonham, Ixworth, 
Rattlesden, Tostock, Rougham, Tudden- 
ham, near Ipswich, Wetherden, &c. 
Several of these roofs now mentioned have 
also been repaired by Mr. Ringham, to 
the great benefit of the structures, and to 
the satisfaction of those who reverence 
antiquity. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


NEW ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

We have great pleasure in announcing 
the formation, under the most powerful 
and promising auspices, of a new society, 
to be called the ‘* British Archeological 
Association for the encouragement and 
prosecution of researches into the arts and 
monuments of the early and middle ages, 
particularly in England.’’ It is to be 
under the direction of a central committee 
resident in London ; and among its Patrons 
are already ranked—the Marquess of Nor- 
thampton, President of the Royal Society ; 
the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. President of 
the Society of Antiquaries; the Earl of 
Powis ; Lord Albert Conyngham ; the 
Lord Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, 
Norwich, and Lichfield ; Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; Sir E. H. Alderson, Baron of 
the Exchequer ; Mr. Hallam, and Mr. W. 
R. Hamilton, Vice-Presidents of the 


Society of Antiquaries. The members of 
the Committee, as at present arranged, are 
T. Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Treas. S.A.; C. 
F. Barnwell, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. late of 
the British Museum; Edward Blore, 
D.C.L. F.S.A.; W. Bromet, M.D. F.S.A.; 
the Rev. J. B. Deane, M.A. F.S.A.; C. 
L. Eastlake, R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Sir H. 
Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A.; E. Hawkins, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Keeper of the Antiquities, 
Brit. Mus.; T. - King, esq. F.S.A. 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant ; Sir F. Mad- 
den, K.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. Keeper of the 
MSS. Brit. Mus.; T. J. Pettigrew, esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Treasurer ; Ambrose Poyn- 
ter, esq. Hon. Sec. R.I. Brit. Arch.; C. 
Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. Honorary 
Secretary; T. Stapleton, esq. F.S.A. ; 
Albert Way, esq. M.A. Dir. S.A.; Sir R. 
Westmacott, R.A. F.S.A. Professor of 
Sculpture R. Acad.; C. Winston, esq. ; 
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and Thomas Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. 

The want of such an active institution 
of this kind has long been a reproach to 
the country, and caused the irreparable 
loss of many a precious relic of antiquity. 
Its professed objects are ‘‘ to investigate, 
preserve, and illustrate all ancient monu- 
ments of the history, manners, customs, 
and arts of our forefathers, and, in further- 
ance of the principles with which the 
Society of Antiquaries of London was 
established, to render available the re- 
searches of a numerous class of lovers of 
antiquity who are unconnected with that 
institution.”” The means proposed are, 
*€1, By holding communication with cor- 
respondents throughout the kingdom, and 
with provincial antiquarian societies ; as 
well as by direct intercourse with the 
Comité des Aris et Monuments of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction in France, 
and with other similar associations on 
the continent instituted for the advance- 
ment of antiquarian science. 2. By hold- 
ing frequent and regular meetings for the 
consideration and discussion of com- 
munications received from correspondents 
and any other persons. 3. By promoting 
careful observation and preservation of an- 
tiquities discovered in the progress of public 
works, such as railways, sewers, founda- 
tions of buildings, &c. 4. By encouraging 
individuals or associations in making re- 
searches and excavations, and affording 
them suggestions and co-operation. 5. By 
opposing and preventing, as far as may be 
practicable, all injuries with which ancient 
national monuments of every description 
may from time to time be threatened. 6. 
By using every endeavour to spread abroad 
a correct taste for archeology, and a just 
appreciation of monuments of ancient art, 
so as ultimately to secure a general in- 
terest in their preservation. 7. By col- 
lecting accurate drawings, plans, and de- 
scriptions of ancient national monuments, 
and, by means of correspondents, pre- 
serving authentic memorials of all anti- 
quities which may from time to time be 
brought to light. 8. By establishing a 
journal devoted exclusively to the objects 
of the association, as a means of spreading 
antiquarian information and maintaining 
a constant communication with all persons 
interested in such pursuits. 9. By taking 
every occasion which may present itself to 
solicit the attention of the government to 
the conservation of our national monu- 
ments, and to the other objects of the as- 
sociation.’’—Exertions are being made to 
issue the first No. of The British Arche- 
ological Quarterly Journal, which will be 
a record of all the proceedings, towards 
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the end of March. No fixed plan of pe- 
cuniary contribution has as yet been 
arranged. On the contrary, it is at pre- 
sent voluntary ; but we understand it is 
proposed to hold, at appointed times, a 
Historical Congress, something after the 
manner of the British Association, on 
which occasion, we presume, there will be 
some call for the ‘‘ sinews of war.’’ It is 
proposed that the assemblage should be 
made at some place remarkable for its 
historical monuments, and other objects 
of antiquity ; and we believe that Canter- 
bury or Winchester will be tixed upon for 
the present year. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 1. Thomas Amyot, esq. in the 
chair. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited 
some specimens of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
printed from a set of moveable types (up- 
wards of 300 in number) by the house of 
Didot of Paris. 

Mr. C. J. Richardson exhibited draw- 
ings of a stone rood-screen, with an hour- 
glass and frame still attached to the 
pulpit, in Compton Bassett church, Wilts. 
The screen is a beautiful specimen of the 
late Perpendicular Gothic. They were 
accompanied by a drawing of the font at 
Yatesbury church, in the same county, a 
curious and rich specimen of the orna- 
mental style of the end of the twelfth 
century. 

Mr. Way exhibited a rubbing of a fine 
and interesting monumental brass from 
the church of Allhallows Barking. 

Mr. C. R. Smith communicated a 
drawing and description of an early mo- 
numental slab of granite, found on the 
cliff of Carnsew, in Cornwall. It bears 
an inscription, slightly damaged, which is 
as follows, and appears to commemorate 
two persons: 


hic 
GEMV 
REQVIEVIT 


“CVNAIDO 
HICc 
TVMVLO 
TACIT 
VIXIT AN 
NOS 
XXXIII. 


Dr. Bromet exhibited some drawings of 
Newark Priory, in Surrey, and a few an- 
tiquities lately discovered there; among 
which were an inscribed thumb-ring, the 
matrix of a seal, and two enamelled ar- 
morial badges, supposed to have been 
worn by the retainers of the personages 
whose arms they bear. 
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Sir Henry Ellis read extracts from the 
minutes of the Privy Council, from the 
$2d to the 34th Henry VIII. 

Feb. 15. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited a 
rubbing of a commemorative engraved 
slab, representing St. Louis, King of 
France, and two of his serjeants-at-arms, 
formerly placed in the monastéry of Sainte 
Catharine du Val at Paris; founded by 
those officers in pursuance of a vow made 
by them at the battle of Bovines in 1214. 
It was removed at the Revolution, and is 
preserved in the royal catacombs at St. 
Denis. It is richly gilded and painted ; 
its date the earlier part of the XVth 
century. Engraved by Lenoir, in Musée 
des Monumeus Frangais, vol. i. p. 29. 

Two long spoon-shaped instruments, 
and two thin plates, all of gold, were ex- 
hibited. They were brought from South 
America, aud used, it is believed, for or- 
nament in the hair. 

Albin Martin, esq. of Silton, Dorset- 
shire, exhibited to the Society, through 
the medium of Mr. Kempe, some articles 
of antiquity, and original drawings by his 
own band of fresco paintings; the latter 
preserved in the Museo Borbonico at Na- 
pies. We describe them in the order as 
exhibited. 

No. 1 of this collection is a head sculp- 
ture in Rosso Anticho, from the remains 
of the Temple of Apollo at Cume. It 
represents the bearded Bacchus, the mode 
of displaying this divinity as conqueror of 
the East. The countenance is youthful, 
the hair disposed round the forehead in 
curls somewhat resembling a wreath of 
roses, and a straight lock of hair is de- 
pendent on each side of the head. The 
eyes are hollowed out, probably for the 
reception of jewels. 

No. 2 is an elegantly-formed bronze 
vase, brought from Pompeii; it has evi- 
dently been cracked by the action of in- 
tense heat, and is covered with crystals 
of blue sulphate of copper. Mr. Kempe 
remarked that the sulphureous exhalations 
which arose from the earth and pervaded 
the atmosphere at the time of the tremen- 
dous eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, in the 79th 
year of the Christian era, were so powerful 
thct they suffocated the elder Pliny on the 
seashore at Stabia,* supposed to have been 
at Castella Mare, about four miles from 
Pompeii. 

No. 3 is a copy of a group of divinities 
from a fresco painting, taken from an 
apartment in Herculaneum ; it represents 





* Pliny to Tacitus, Letter XVI. 
Book VI. 
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Hercules, Flora, Tellus, and other my- 
thological characters. 

No. 4 is a copy of afresco from Pompeii, 
representing a satyr dancing with a goat ; 
a very expressive and humorous compo- 
sition. 

No. 5. Another fresco from Pompeii; 
representing Atalanta, from the well- 
known group of Meleager, Atalanta, and 
attendants. 

No. 6 is from a fresco painting at 
Pompeii, representing Justice. The figure 
has all the simple grandeur of attitude 
which the late Mrs. Siddons could so well 
portray. 

Nos. 7 and 8 aré ornamental borders 
from chambers in Pompeii. 

No. 8 is a careful drawing of the re- 
mains of the temple of Venus at Baie. 
The structure is of Roman brick; this 
was formerly covered with white marble. 

No. 9 is a view of the Street of the 
Tombs at Puzzuoli. They were seated on 
a branch of the Appian Way, and were 
buried at a remote period by one of those 
convulsions of the earth so prevalent in 
this volcanic district. The tombs, which 
are larger than those of Pompeii, were, at 
subsequent times, dug out and rifled of 
their contents. They have now the ap- 
pearance of caverns on either side a hollow 
way. The drawings of Mr. Albin Martin 
display considerable power as an artist, 
combined with the strictest truth. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from the 
Cottonian MSS. a project for amending 
the sewerage of the city of London, from 
the waters near St. Agnes le Clere, dated 
20 April, 1605, 

Thomas Bateman, jun. esq. of Bake- 
well, communicated a description of se- 
veral barrows in Derbyshire, opened by 
him during the summer of 1843, accom- 
panied with numerous drawings of the 
relics discovered in them. It was found 
that most of them had been opened before. 

Feb. 22. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

William Staunton, esq. of Longbridge- 
house, near Warwick, exhibited an ori- 
ginal appointment by Letters Patent of 
the Duke of Somerset as Protector of 
Edward the Sixth. It is of a different 
date to those before known ; and is sign- 
ed by all the privy council, but appears 
never to have received the great seal. It 
is supposed to have been preserved among 
the muniments of the Griffin family, de- 
scended from the Attorney-General of 
that period. 

John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a paper on the ancient Amity 
subsisting between the Companies of 
Goldsmiths and Fishmongers of London, 
and their consequent participation of 
coat-armour. This :? circumstance, 

2 
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which is mentioned by Stowe in con- 
nexion with the former, seems scarcely to 
have been understood by him, inasmuch 
as there is no community in the arms of 
the Companies, and he offers no other ex- 
planation of it. Mr. Nichols points out 
several private coats, principally of citi- 
zens, and some certainly Fishmongers, 
in which fish are found as charges in 
combination with the leopard’s head of 
the Goldsmiths, and he therefore con- 
cludes that the participation took place 
in those private coats. The circumstance 
occurred at an early period, probably in 
the reign of Edward II. and therefore 
long before the incorporated College of 
Heralds could legislate on blazon. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE. 

Feb. 5. The thirty-first anniversary of 
this society was held, on which occasion 
the chair was taken by John Clayton, esq. 
when the usual statement of accounts was 
read, after which the report of the council 
was read to the meeting. It stated, in 
substance, that further delay had been 
experienced in the appearance of the Pipe 
Rolls, but it was expected that members 
who had subscribed to the work would 
shortly receive their copies. The me- 
morial presented to the Town Council 
respecting the Brand manuscripts re- 
mained unanswered. Successful opera- 
tions had been carried on in exploring 
Roman stations at Risingham and Wal- 
wick Chesters: Mr. Shanks had en- 
riched the society’s collection with various 
objects of antiquity found at the former 
place, and Mr. Clayton had contributed 
to the Transactions an account of his dis- 
coveries at thelatter. The council having 
found that there were sufficient papers, 
with those contributed during the past 
year, to forma concluding part to vol. III. 
of the Transactions, have determined to 
print them, and an interesting part will 
be published. Great attention has been 
paid to the elucidation of the discoveries 
mentioned above by plates, &c. By the 
efforts of sundry individual members, se- 
veral gentlemen have joined the society, 
but such exertions must still be kept up 
in order to secure such a fund as will en- 
able the society to carry on the measures 
for which it was originally formed. The 
following gentlemen have become mem- 
bers during the year, namely, P. H. 
Howard, esq. M.P. Corby Castle; Wm. 
Sydney Gibson, esq. Newcastle; the Rev. 
W. F. Raymond, Archdeacon of North- 
umberland; Dr. Besley, Vicar of Long 
Benton ; Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson, 
incumbent of St. Alban’s; H. Ingledew, 
esq. Newcastle; J. Straker, esq. Point 
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Pleasant ; George Walker, esq. architect, 
Newcastle. Whilst these acquisitions have 
been made, however, the society have to 
lament the deaths of Messrs. Buddle and 
Hewitson, and the resignation of Chris- 
topher Blackett, esq. At this meeting 
Charles Roach Smith, esq. was elected an 
honorary, and Mr. Ions Hewitson an or- 
dinary member. The various presents 
received during the year were laid upon 
the table for the inspection of the mem- 
bers ; and the following gentlemen were 
chosen officers for the ensuing year: 
namely, President, Sir J. E. Swinburne, 
Bart. F.S.A. Vice-Presidents, C. W. 
Bigge, esq.; Sir C. Monck, Bart.; and 
the Rev. J. Hodgson. Secretaries, John 
Adamson, esq. F.S.A.; and Henry Turner, 
esq. Council, J. H. Hinde, esq. M.P. ; 
John Clayton, esq. ; John Fenwick, esq. ; 
Rev. James Raine; Dr. Headlam; R. R. 
Dees, esq.; H. G. Potter, esq.; Dr. 
Charlton; E. Charnley, esq.; W. Dick- 
son, esq.; Thos. Bell, esq.; and M. A. 
Richardson, esq. 





DUPLICATE ROSETTA STONE. 

We rejoice to announce the most im- 
portant discovery which has probably ever 
yet been made in the records and literature 
of ancient Egypt. Every reader is 
acquainted with the history of the cele- 
brated Rosetta Stone, and the happy sur- 
mise of Dr. Young, that the trilingual 
inscriptions on that interesting monument 
were three versions of the same subject. 
Following out this idea, mutilated as all 
the Egyptian part of the stone is, he found 
that what remained and could be deciphered 
was identical with the Greek text. Hence 
our grand key to the translation of the 
hieroglyphic characters and hieratic writ- 
ings found among the relics of Egypt, on 
rocks, on the walls of buildings of every 
kind, on mummy-cases, and on papyri; 
and it is evident that whatever could extend 
or add to this key must be of the utmost 
value. 

It was interpreted that the Rosetta in- 
stription had also been set up in other 
temples ; and the learned expressed a hope 
that in the course of time one or more of 
them might reward the research of zealous 
antiquaries. That hope has been fulfilled. 
Dr. Lepsius has discovered another copy of 
the Rosetta inscription at Meroe!!! The 
hieroglyphic portion is unusually perfect, 
and so we are informed is the other 
Egyptian writing. Now, then, the three 
legends may be compared throughout ; 
and we hesitate not to say that this is 
likely to create a great revolution, by a 
vast accession to our means of knowledge, 
in the literature and history of the country 
so truly called the cradle of mankind. 
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We believe that Dr. Lepsius is directed 
completely to explore all this upper di- 
vision of the country, and will not revisit 
Cairo till that is accomplished, probably 
about April. After some repose the ex- 
pedition will proceed to Syria-—(Literary 
Gazette.) 





ROMAN ALTARS AT NEWCASTLE. 
_ Mr. Ursan,—Theaccompanying draw- 
ings represent two Roman altars, dug up 
within two months on the outside of the 
station of Pons E111, in its western sub- 
urbs. They had been used in the founda- 
tions of White Friar Tower (one of the 
towers of the towa wall of Newcastle), the 
removal of which led to the discovery of 
these remains. The first is dedicated to 





Silvanus, but the name of the dedicator is 
unknown to us, as the lower part of the 
altar has been shorn, probably as early as 
‘ the reign of Edward I. when it is supposed 
the tower was erected. 





The other is of neat workmanship, and, 
like the other, about sixteen or seventeen 
inches in height, but uninscribed. 

These add to the convincing evidence 
already deduced of Newcastle having been 
a Roman station. 

It is probable, too, that we may not err 
in assigning a still earlier date as the 


period of its first occupation, as about 
three years ago there was found near the 
same spot a British coin in a coffin-shaped 
chamber, a few feet below the present sur- 
face. 

Relics of all kinds doubtless lie hidden 
throughout the town, until some fortuitous 
circumstance brings them to light. 

Newcastle. Gero. B. RIcHARDSON. 





LAKE MRIS. 

M. Linant, who fills a high post as en- 
gineer in the service of the Pacha of 
Egypt, has published a memoir clearing 
up a point which has long been a subject 
of great perplexity amongst learned men 
--the site of the ancient Lake Meeris, 
described by Herodotus as an artificial 
lake 3600 stadia, or 360 geographical 
miles, in circumference, receiving the 
waters of the Nile during the inundation, 
and flowing back again as the water fell. 
Whilst surveying the valley of Fayam, in 
the Libyan hills, as engineer in the service 
of the Pacha of Egypt, M. Linant one day 
perceived something like the transverse 
section of a mound, on the top of the 
bank on both sides of a ravine, and com- 
menced an investigation which led him at 
once to the discovery of a great dam, ob- 
literated in many places, but still so fre- 
quently traceable that its general outline 
may be determined with certainty. It 
enclosed an area of about 150 square 
miles. M. Linant shows clearly that the 
outline which he has traced coincides per- 
fectly with the sites of Crocodilopolis, for 
example, and the Labyrinth, connected 
with it by the ancients. He has also 
pointed out the remains of the two pyra- 
mids in the Lake described by Herodotus. 





ANCIENT WEAPONS FOUND IN ESSEX. 

There have lately been found, under the 
bottom of a deep ditch in Rayne, in Essex, 
a number of celts, and parts of spear. 
heads, in bronze, evidently ancient British, 
together with a quantity of copper ones ; 
the celts (heads of a sort of battle-axe) are 
of various sizes, and all more or less in- 
jured, and, with the fragments of spear- 
heads, amounted to 18in number. The 
celts had originally all been cast in diffe- 
rent moulds. Seven of them are to be de- 
posited in the Walden Museum: the 
others remain with a private collector. 





THE CAVE TEMPLES OF INDIA. 


At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on the 3d Feb. Mr. J. Fergusson’s 
memoir on the Cave Temples of India, 
(already partially noticed in p. 188,) was 
concluded. 

Mr. Fergusson divides all the cave- 
temples of India into five classes. The 
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first, or most ancient, he terms vihara, or 
monastic caverns. These, though one in 
object and arrangement, are very various 
in execution. In the simplest instances 
they are natural caverns somewhat en- 
larged and improved by art; in more ela- 
borate examples they are extended to a 
square cell, with a porch; and lastly, to 
an extensive hall, supported by massy 
columns, surrounded by cells for the 
abode of the priest, and having opposite 
the entrance a deep recess or sanctuary, 
in which are usually placed statues of 
Buddha and his attendants. By far the 
majority of Buddhist excavations are of 
this class; and the most splendid of these 
are at Ajanta: there are also fine speci- 
mens at Ellora and Salsette. 

The second class is that of the chaitya 
caves. These are the temples of the 
Buddhists ; and one, at least, is attached 
to every set of caves in India. The plan 
and arrangement of these is exactly alike ; 
and, unlike the viharas,. the oldest differ 
in nothing from the most modern, except 
in size. They have all an external porch, 
an internal gallery over the entrance, and 
a nave or centre aisle, at least twice as 
long as broad, covered by a vault, with a 
gemi-dome over chaitya, or daghope. The 
whole interior is surrounded by a narrow 
aisle, separated from the nave by massy 
columns, and roofed. The most perfect 
chaitya cave in India, and in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s opinion the most ancient, is that 
at Carlee. 

These two classes comprise the Budd- 
hist caves. The third class are the 
Brahminical caves. These are copies of 
Buddhist viharas, and, until closely ex- 
amined, appear as though they were 
Buddhist caves appropriated to Brah- 
maipical use. A nearer acquaintance, 
however, shows much difference in de- 
tail. They are, moreover, never sur- 
rounded by cells, the monastic state not 
being adopted by the Brahmans; and the 
walls are sculptured, and never painted, 
as in the vikara caves. The finest spe- 
cimens are at Ellora and Elephanta. 

he fourth class are not properly caves : 
they are imitations of built temples ; and, 
as the rock they are cut from is usually 
higher than the temple itself, they look 
jt though they were built in pits. Thus 
hey can never be properly seen, and 
have an insignificant appearance. They 
are in worse taste than either of the 
classes mentioned, although of consider- 
able interest to the antiquary. The far- 
famed Kylas at Ellora is of this class. 

The fifth class are the jeina caves, 
which, unless it comprehends the Indra 
Subha group at Ellora,—a matter of some 
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uncertainty,—contains but few specimens, 
and these of small importance. They 
consist of a number of colossal figures cut 
in the rock, and sometimes, but not 
always, with a screen left standing before, 
thus constituting a chamber. The sculp- 
ture is rude, and in bad taste. 

In connection with the subject, Mr. 
Fergusson made some remarks on the 
religions of India. He is of opinion that 
previous to the appearance of Sakya Muni, 
in the sixth century before Christ, there 
existed in India a Brahminical religion, a 
sort of fire-worship, very different from 
modern Brahminism ; and that, contem- 
porary with it, there was a Buddhistical 
religion, differing but little fromit. Kings 
and people went from one to the other 
without difficulty or excitement; and in 
the descriptions left by the Greeks, and 
in native records, we find it difficult to 
distinguish between them. He is also of 
opinion that, from the period of Asoka, 
B.c. 250, to the fifth century of our era, 
Buddhism was the prevailing faith of 
Northern India, while Brahminism ruled 
in the south; and that during this par- 
ticipation of territory that polytheistic 
Brahminism was elaborated which now 
prevails throughout India. He concludes 
that the earliest cave-diggers of India were 
Buddhists, who were afterwards imitated 
by the Brahmins; and as to their an- 
tiquity, that none are so old as the date 
of Asoka. Mr. Fergusson finished by 
deploring the continued destruction of 
these remains, aud more particularly of 
the paintings, from the injuries of the 
climate, from their incrustation by the 
soot from the native cooking-fires, and by 
the more destructive propensities of Eu- 
ropean curiosity-fanciers, who seldom 
visit a temple without carrying off a head 
or two, picked out of the wall, which is 
usually crushed to powder before reaching 
its destination. 

These observations elicited from the 
meeting a resolution to use all possible 
means to get copies made of some of these 
paintings, and especially those of Ajanta, 
which were more particularly alluded to 
by Mr. Fergusson. 





ROYAL VAULTS IN PRUSSIA. 

The King of Prussia, during a visit to 
Quidlinburg, at the end of November, 
inspected the vaults under the chapel of 
the castle, which are formed entirely in 
the sandstone, and which are said to pre- 
serve for ages the bodies which are buried 
in them. His Majesty, baring. deter- 
mined to ascertain the fact by his own 
observation, ordered the tomb of Henry I. 
who died in 936, to be opened ; but his 
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remains were entirely dried up, leaving 
no features discernible, and the vestments 
were all reduced to dust. The King then 
inspected that of the celebrated Countess 
of Kénigsmark, mother of Marshal 
Saxe, who was buried in 1728. Her body 
was in an astonishingly perfect state, in- 


- somuch that the beauty for which she was 


so celebrated was still apparent. Her 
garments, consisting of a robe of silver 
brocade, a cap in the fashion of Mary 
Queen of Scots, of white velvet, trimmed 
with silver and pearls, white silk stock- 
ings, and white satin shoes, were all as 
fresh and brilliant as when they were 
new. 





CARTHAGINIAN BUST. 


A bust of Parian marble in good pre- 
servation, and of excellent style, as it is 
said, has recently been dug up at Cher- 
chell, in Africa, supposed to be that of 
Ptolemy, son of the second Juba, and last 
king of Mauritania Tingitana, which is 
valuable as being unique. Cherchell is 
the ancient Cesarea, the capital of that 
kingdom. The bust is a portrait ofa man 
in the freshness of youth, with the royal 
fillet on his brow; and has a striking re- 
semblance to the likeness on the coins of 
the Ptolemy in question. It is destined 
for the Royal Museum at Paris. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Minister of the Interior has issued 
a circular to the prefects of departments, 
enjoining them not to allow plaster-casts 
to he taken of sculptured work in any 
public monument under their control 
without especial authorisation; it having 
been found that much damage has been 
caused by careless persons in operations 
of this nature. The method of copying 
inscriptions and incised work by rubbings 
is now widely practised in France, though 
introduced there only two years ago by 
one of the English correspondents of the 
Comité Historique. The French method 
of using strong unsized paper, wetted and 
impressed into the cavities of inscriptions, 
&e. by means of a fine-haired brush, is 
also practised, and in some cases it is a 
better method than the former. The only 
objection to it is the length of time it re- 
quires, and perhaps its want of portability. 
It applies; however, to objects in low 
relief much better than the black-lead 
method. We have seen a beautiful series 
of Greek medizval inscriptions and sculp- 
tures thus copied, and brought home by 
Messrs. Didron and Durand when they 
Visited that country. 

The Comité Historique has loudly de- 
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clared itself against the practice of putting 
up the dial-plates of clocks on the fronts 
of medieval churches. Iunumerable in- 
stances have occurred in which the fine 
effect of a front of the 13th or 14th cen- 
turies has been much gpoiled by an inap- 
propriate appendix of this kind. ‘* Clocks,’’ 
the Comité observe, ‘f are better suited 
to the fronts of town-balls and mayories 
than to ecclesiastical buildings.’’ It would 
be a desirable thing if the old peals of 
bells could be re-established in all the 
churches of France; in this respect at 
least, though the buildings of England 
are deficient in others, the churches haye 
a title to superiority. 

M. Dupasquier, professor of architec- 
ture at the Ecole la Martiniere at Lyons, 
has opened a class for workmen (masons, 
sculptors, carpenters, smiths, &c.) who 
are desirous of studying the works of art 
and the methods of the middle ages. It 
is well attended. 

The epitaph of an Englishman, named 
Andrew Young (ob. 1657), has been 
lately discovered under the whitewash of 
the church of Notre Dame at Calais. 

In the church of Saint Blaise at Arles 
there have been recently brought to light 
a quantity of small earthenware horns 
and pots placed in the wall of one of the 
compartments of the nave for acoustic 

urposes; they date back to about 1280. 

umerous churches in Spain have been 
observed by Baron Taylor to have their 
vaultings formed of various kinds of pot- 
tery ; and abundant specimens have been 
deposited by him in the Ceramic Museum 
at Sévres. 

A cast of the scull of Jean sans Peur 
Duke of Burgundy, has been present 
to the Comité Historique. The scull 
was found in 1841 in the church of St. 
Benigne at Dijon, and bore the traces of 
the death-wound inflicted on the Duke 
at the fatal bridge of Montereau. 

A Gaelic tomb has been lately laid open 
near Louviers in Normandy. Under a 
large Druidic stone, was found a number 
of skeletons arranged as the radii of a 
circle, with the feet inwards. Along 
with them were a small axe-head in jade, 
a bone-handle fitted for a wooden one 
larger size, and a bone hammer. 

The cathedral church of Noyon and 
the churches at Laon and Chalons sur 
Marne are stated to be exceedingly rich 
in incised slabs and sepulchral manuments 
of all kinds. A notice on those of Noyon 
(extending in a series from the 13th to 
the end of the 18th century) has been 
drawn up by one of the members of the 
ecclesiastical seminary at Beauvais. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb.1. Her Majesty this day opened 
the Session, and delivered the following 
Speech. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“« It affords me great satisfaction again 
to meet you in Parliament, and to have 
the opportunity of profiting by your as- 
sistance and advice. 

‘¢ Tentertain a confident hope that the 
general peace so necessary for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all nations will 
continue uninterrupted. My friendly 
relations with the King of the French, 
and the good understanding happily esta- 
blished between my Government and that 
of his Majesty, with the continued assu- 
rances of the peaceful and amicable dis- 
positions of all Princes and States, con- 
firm me in this expectation. I have 
directed that the treaty which I have con- 
cluded with the Emperor of China shall 
be laid before you, and I rejoice to think 
that it will, in its results, prove highly 
advantageous to the trade of this country. 
Throughout the whole course of my ne- 
gociations with the Government of China, 
I have uniformly disclaimed the wish for 
any exclusive advantages. It has been 
my desire that equal favour should be 
shown to the industry and commercial 
enterprise of all nations. 

«“ The hostilities which took place 
during the past year in Sinde have led to 
the annexation of a considerable portion 
of that country to the British possessions 
in the East. In all the military opera- 
tions, and especially in the battles of 
Meanee and Hyderabad, the constancy 
and valour of the troops, Native and 
European, and the skill and gallantry of 
their distinguished Commander, have 
been most conspicuous. I have directed 
that additional information explanatory of 
the transactions of Sinde, shall be forth- 
with communicated to you. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

‘¢ The Estimates for the ensuing year 
will be immediately laid before you. 
They have been prepared with a strict 
regard to economy, and at the same time 
with a due consideration of those exigen- 
cies of the Public Service which are con- 
nected with the maintenance of our ma- 
ritime strength, and the multiplied de- 
mands on the Naval and Military Esta- 
bjishments from the various parts of a 
widely-extended Empire. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ I congratulate you on the improved 
condition of several important branches 
of the trade and manufactures of the 
country. I trust that the increased demand 
for labour has relieved, in a correspond- 
ing degree, many classes of my faithful 
subjects from sufferings and privations, 
which at former periods I have had occa- 
sion to deplore. 

‘« For several successive years the an- 
nual produce of the Revenue fell short of 
the Public Expenditure. I confidently 
trust that in the present year the public 
income will be amply sufficient to defray 
the charges upon it. I feel assured that, 
in considering all matters connected with 
the financial concerns of the country, you 
will bear in mind the evil consequences 
of accumulating debt during the time of 
peace, and that you will firmly resolve to 
uphold that public credit, the mainte- 
nance of which concerns equally the per- 
manent interests and the honour and re- 
putation of a great country. 

** In the course of the present year the 
opportunity will occur of giving notice to 
the Bank of England on the subject of 
the revision of its Charter. It may be 
advisable that during the Session of Par- 
liament, and previously to the arrival of 
the period assigned for the giving of such 
notice, the state of the law with regard 
to the privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and to other Banking Establish- 
ments, should be brought under your con- 
sideration. 

“* At the close of the last Session of 
Parliament, I declared to you my firm de- 
termination to maintain inviolate the Le- 
gislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. I expressed, at the same time, 
my earnest desire to co-operate with Par- 
liament in the adoption of all such mea- 
sures as might tend to improve the social 
condition of Ireland, and to develope the 
natural resources of that part of the 
United Kingdom. Iam resolved to act 
in strict conformity with this declaration. 
I forbear from observations on events in 
Ireland, in respect to which proceedings 
are pending before the proper legal tri- 
bunal. 

‘* My attention has been directed to 
the state of the law and practice with 
regard to the occupation of land in Ire. 
land. Ihave deemed it advisable to in- 
stitute extensive local inquiries into a 
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subject of so much importance, and have 
appointed a Commission with ample au- 
thority to conduct the requisite investi- 
gation. 

‘© T recommend to your early consider- 
ation the enactments at present in force 
in Ireland concerning the Registration of 
Voters for Members of Parliament. You 
will probably find that a revision of the 
Law of Registration, taken in conjunc- 
tion with other causes at present in 
operation, would produce a material di- 
minution of the number of county vo- 
ters, and that it may be advisable on 
that account to consider the state of 
the law, with a view to an extension of 
the County Franchise in Ireland. 

‘¢ IT commit to your deliberate consi- 
deration the various important questions 
of public policy which will necessarily 
come under your review, with full con- 
fidence in your loyalty and wisdom, and 
with an earnest prayer to Almighty God 
to direct and favour your efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare of all classes of my 
people.” 

he Address was moved in the House 
oF Lorps by Lord Eldon, and seconded 
by Lord Hill, which after a brief debate 
was passed without any amendment. 

Feb. 8. Lord Brougham moved the 
second reading of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Bill for discontinuing certain ac- 
tions which had been commenced under 
several statutes for the prevention of ex- 
cessive GAMING, and to prevent for the 
future the bringing of such actions. Lord 
Campbell and the Bishop of London were 
in favour of the Bill, but the Bishop of 
Exeter opposed it.—Read a second time, 
and a third on the following day. 

Feb. 12. The Earl of Ripon moved the 
thanks of the House to Lieut.-General 
Sir C. Napier, and to the officers and 
men, for their decisive victories in SinDE. 
The Earl of Auckland seconded the mo- 
tion, and the Duke of Wellington pro- 
nounced a very high eulogium on the 
generalship and bravery of Sir C. Napier. 
—Carried unanimously. 

Feb. 13. The Marquess of Normanby 
moved a resolution expressive of the in- 
tention of the House to inquire into the 
cases of discontentin IRELAND. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Lord Wharncliffe, 
Lord Roden, Marquess of Clanricarde, 
Lord Devon, &c., when the debate was 
adjourned. 


HovskE or Commons. 

Feb. 1. The Speaker having read the 
Queen’s Speech, Lord Clive moved the 
Address, which was seconded by Mr. 
Cardwell. Mr. S. Crawford moved an 
amendment declaratory of the determina. 


tion of the House to inquire into griev- 
ances previously to granting supplies, 
which was lost by 29 votes to 285; and 
Mr. Hume moved the insertion of several 
paragraphs, referring to the Corn Laws, 
the distresses of the working classes, 
public establishments, &c., which were 
rejected by 235 votes to 49. 

Feb. 5. Mr. Gladstone moved for a 
committee to revise the standing orders 
on Raitways. Not less than 66 pri- 
vate Bills connected with Roads had been 
given notice of for the present session, 
and he therefore thought the present 
time favourable for demanding, in ex. 
change for the facilities applied for, 
that the public should receive greater ad- 
vantages than they now enjoyed. Mr, 
Labouchere approved of the appointment 
of acommittee. Sir R. Peel said Parlia- 
ment had granted extensive powers to 
existing Companies, and he did not ques- 
tion the right to control those Companies, 
but he thought a great difference ought to 
be made between new and old Companies. 
He thought the Companies would do well 
to consider the effect that might yet be 
produced by the adaptation of the prin- 
ciple of the Atmospheric Railway. A 
Committee was then appointed. 

Feb. 6. On the motion for a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. 8S. Crawford 
moved a resolution affirming the necessity 
of an examination into the composition 
of the House, before voting the supplies. 
Mr. Williams seconded it. On a divi- 
sion, there were for the original motion 
130—for Mr. Crawford’s 22, majority 
118.—The House then went in com- 
mittee, and resolved unanimously, ‘‘ That 
a supply be granted to Her Majesty.’? — 
Sir James Graham brought in a Bill ‘ for 
regulating the employment of Children, 
Young Persons, and Women, in Fac- 
TORIES,” which was read the first time. 

Feb. 8. Lord Ashley moved an address, 
praying ‘‘ that Her Majesty will be = 
ciously pleased to take into her consider- 
ation the situation and treatment of the 
AMEERS OF SINDE; and that she will 
direct their immediate restoration to li- 
berty, and the enjoyment of their estates, 
or with such provision for their future 
maintenance as may be considered a just 
equivalent.” The motion gave rise toa 
long debate, but was ultimately nega- 
tived by a majority of 202 to68. The 
Ameers receive an annual allowance of 
24,0007. 

Feb. 10. Sir James Graham brought in 
a Bill for the further amendment of the 
Laws relating to THE Poor in England, 
and said he would state briefly the altera- 
tions proposed. As there was consider- 
able difference of opinion on the abolition 
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of the Gilbert Unions, he should not 
now abolish them, but would move, on 
another day, for a select committee to 
inquite into theit operation. The bas- 
tardy law, in its present shape, had oc- 
casioned great dissatisfaction in Wales 
and in the north of England, and he had 
introduced into this Billa provision, by 
which, on application being made within 
forty days from the birth of the child, 
there should be power given to two ma. 
gistrates to make an order of maintenance 
on the putative father, operating not only 
against his goods, but against his person. 
This order would proceed upon the oath 
of the mother, fortified by some corrobo- 
rative evidence.— Another subject which 
needed the interference of Parliament, 
was the want in large towns of some 
’ place of refuge for destitute persons, who 
now had no shelter but under walls and 
orticoes. He would propose to esta- 
lish asylums where such persons should 
receive not only sbelter, but food at night 
and food in the morning, on condition of 
working for four hours. The Bill was 
read a first time. 

Feb. 12. Sir Robert Peel moved the 
thanks of the House to Major-Gen. Sir 
Charles Napier, G.C.B., for the eminent 
skill, energy, and gallantry displayed by 
him in the recent MILITARY OPERATIONS 
in SInDE, particularly in the two deci- 
sive battles of Meanee and Hydrabad. 
The previous question was moved by 
Mr. Sharman Crawford; when the 
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House divided—Ayes 164, Noes 9. The 
resolution was then passed, with others 
conveying thanks to the officers and the 
army engaged in the same campaign.— 
Mr. Christie moved the appointment of 
a Select Committee, ‘‘ to consider the 
expediency of recognising the Pusiica- 
TIon oF Desa'res, under the pleasure of 
the House.”” The House divided, Ayes 
37, Noes 84. 

Feb. 13. Lord John Russell moved 
for a Committee of the whole House to 
consider the State of Ireranp. He 
mentioned the principal events since the 
Union, and that it was an alarming 
symptom that three millions of 7 
should be desirous for its repeal. e 
deprecated the allowing of meetings to 
go on, and then suddenly issuing a Pro- 
clamation against them. He also repro- 
bated the striking off the names of ten 
papists from the jury list, &c,— Sir James 
Graham defended the conduct of the 
Government with reference to the Repeal 
Prosecution. Eight Catholics were struck 
off the jury list merely because they were 
Repealers. The offence of which the 
traversers weré found guilty was, for 
holding & meeting, not in itself illegal, for 
an illegal purpose.—The debate was re- 
sumed on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 
20th, 2lst, 22d, and 23d of February, 
and at an early hour on the morning 
of Saturday, Feb. 24th, the House di- 
vided, Ayes 225—Noes 324, majority 99. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

According to the French budget, three 

years of profound tranquillity have brought 
with them increased wealth, a flourishing 
commerce, and an income which already 
_more than balances the expenditure of 
the nation. At a late sitting of the 
chamber, Messrs, Larochejacquelin, Ber- 
ryer, De Valmay, De Laray, and Blin 
de Bourbon, the Legitimist Deputies who 
went to London to pay homage to the 
Duke de Bordeaux, tendered to the As- 
sembly the resignation of their seats, 
_ which was accepted. 


SPAIN. 


Another revolution has broken out in 
this unhappy country. It first appeared 
at Alicante. The provincial regiment of 
Valencia, stationed in the town, joined in 
the insurrection, which was directed 
against the government. The cry of the 


insurgents was ‘‘ Long live the constitu- 
tional queen, down with the ministers.’’ 
10 


The military commander and_ political 
chief were surprised and arrested by the 
custom-house carabiniers. ‘The council 
of ministers at Madrid immediately gave 
orders for the arrest of the leaders of the 
Progressista party, and, among others, of 
several deputies. A large body of troops, 
under Brigadier Cordova, were directed 
to leave Madrid for the disturbed districts. 
Attempts at insurrection took place on 
the 29th Jan. at Alcoy, Elche, Cocen- 
toina, and Muro, but were promptly 
checked by the troops and the inhabitants. 
Carthagena followed on the 2nd Feb. the 
movement of Alicante. ‘The governor and 
several chiefs were arrested by the insur- 
gents. This news caused the most lively 
enthusiasm to break out in Murcia, in 
favour of the government. Twenty ‘ sus- 
pected conspirators” were shot at Valencia 
by General Roncali; and, in retaliation, 
Colonel Ruiz, of the insurgent band, shot 
a greater number of Royalists at Murcia. 
Bonet, in Alicante, too, even shot the 
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messenger who took to him the summons 
from General Roncali to surrender; and 
further threatens to put to death ten for 
every one that shall be shot by the troops 
opposed to him. The Madrid Gazette 
of the 8th Feb. contains a decree of the 
Queen, restoring to her mother the pen- 
sion of which she had been deprived by the 
government of Espartero, and a letter to 
the Minister of War, from General Nar- 
vaez, declining the post of Captain-Gene- 
ral of the army, to which he had been 
raised. ‘The ground of his refusal is a 
desire to avoid an imputation of ambition, 


PORTUGAL, 

Disturbances, which are likely to be of 
the most serious consequence, have broken 
out. The Septembrist party have long 
been engaged in conspiring to overturn 
the present order of things; and, to fur- 
ther their object, have raised considerable 
sums of money, with the view of bribing 
the army. The principal mover in this 
revolutionary attempt is Count Bomfim, 
formerly minister of war. Orders were 
dispatched to Faro to arrest nearly half 
of the officers of the Sth battalion and 
artillery stationed at that place; and 
similar orders were also sent off to other 
towns. The 4th cavalry at Torres Novas 
openly declared themselves hostile to the 
ministry. ‘The garrison at Elves is said 
also to have revolted, and shot the gover- 
nor. Lisbon is in a state of high excite- 
ment, with troops under arms every 
night. 


CANADA. 


The United Legislature has been dis- 
solved, Sir Charles Metcalfe having found 
it impossible to proceed with the refrac- 
tory body. In his parting address he 
thanks them for the measures that have 
received the royal assent, and adds that 
on some of the other measures pro- 
pounded the prerogative of the Crown is 
affected, and they have been reserved for 
_ consideration of the goverument at 

ome. 


RUSSIA, &c. 


The Russian Cabinet has made con- 
cessions in the Grecian question, which 
by their conciliatory nature will advance 
the general peace. Russia now adheres 
to the opinions put forth by the other 
great European Powers which have re- 
cognised the new order of new things in 
Greece. Important concessions have 
equally been made, it is stated, by the 
Emperor on the subject of the arrears of 
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the Greek loan, An imperial ukase has 
been received in Lithuania to —— 
the Jews, amounting to 36,000 families, 
to a distance of twelve leagues from their 
residences ; so that 150,000 persons of 
all ages are at this moment in the midst 
of all the rigours of a Lithuanian winter. 
The king of Wurtemburgh, on the other 
hand, has ordered a grant to be made to 
the Jews, for keeping up their places of 
worship, schools, and hospitals, in the 
same way as those granted to other reli- 
gious sects. The preamble of the Act 
declares that all citizens, of whatever per- 
suasion, have a right to share in the 
benefits of the government, as they all 
contribute to its support. 


CHINA. 


On the 25th of October, the Spanish, 
Danish, and part of the French factories 
were destroyed by fire at Canton. The 
British Consulate was also burnt, and 
nearly 3000 Chinese houses. 

On the 9th Oct. the Supplementary 
Treaty was signed by the British and 
Chinese ministers. It secures the open- 
ing of Foochoo, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae, under the same regulations as 
Canton, This treaty will be sent to 
England. Some American gentlemen 
having gone up the country, the English 
plenipotentiary wrote to the Chinese 
commissioner, assuring him of his anxiety 
to prevent such a trespass, and that orders 
would be issued to apprehend all foreign- 
ers who dared again transgress, 


INDIA. 

The Gwalior chiefs finding themselves 
placed between the brigades of General 
Valiant and General Grey, have surrene 
dered themselves. A part of their terri- 
tory, which indented inconveniently into 
the Company's dominions, is to be ceded 
to the British, The Sikh chiefs are kept 
on their good behaviour, from apprehen- 
sion of our invading their territories. The 
British army of exercise is still watching 
the progress of events there, and ready to 
act the moment it becomes requisite. 

The Affghan government is as feeble 
as ever in the hands of Dost Mahomed, 
whose reported death by assassination 
appears to have been incorrect. Akbar 
Khan kas returned to Cabul from Jellae 
labad. ‘The three nephews of Yar Ma- 
homed at Herat, have quarrelled with 
their uncle, joined the two sons of the 
late Sbuh Kamran against him, and, being 
victorious, succeeded in shutting up Yar 
Mahomed in the fort. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The trial of Mr. O* Connell and others 
for an illegal conspiracy ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of effecting changes in the consti- 
tution of Ireisnd by other than constitu- 
tional means,’? commenced on Monday, 
Jan. 15, in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
at Dublin, before Chief Justice Pen- 
nefather, Mr, Justice Burton, Mr. Jus- 
tice Crampton, and Mr. Justice Perrin. 
Tbe Deputy Clerk of the Crown called 
on the traversers to come into court in 
the following order:— Daniel O'Connell, 
John O'Connell, John Gray, Thomas 
Steele, Richard Barrett, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Tierney, Charles G. Duffy, Thomas 
M. Ray, and the Rev. Peter James Tyr- 
rell; when Mr. Cantwell stated the de- 
cease of the gentleman last named. The 
first day was consumed in challenging 
the jurors, but the next mormng a jury 
was sworn, consisting of the following 
gentlemen :—James Hamilton, foreman, 
Edward Roper, Edward Clarke, Francis 
Faulkner, John Croker, Henry Flynn, 
Henry Thompson, Auston Floyd, John 
Rigby, Robert Hanna, William Long- 
field, William Ord. 

The Clerk of the Crown then stated 
that the traversers at the bar stood indicted 
for having, on the 13th Feb. last [1843], 
in the parish of St. Mark, in the city of 
Dublin, entered into a conspiracy in the 
manner as set out in the indictment. The 
pleadings were opened by Mr. Napier, 
who was followed by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, Mr. Cusack Smith. 

The case for the Crown was closed on 
the eleventh day of the trial. The twelfth 
day was entirely occupied by a brilliant 
but very discursive speech, delivered by 
Mr. Sheil, as counsel fcr Mr. John 
O'Connell. The next day, Mr. Moore, 
Q.C., addressed the jury in favour of the 
Rev. Mr. Tierney; and was followed by 
Mr. Hatchell, Q C., on bebalf of Mr. 
Ray; on the fourteenth day, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon appeared as advocate for Dr. Gray, 
and during his speech made personal re- 
flections on the Attorney-General, which 
were so irritating to the feelings of that 
gentleman, that he addressed a challenge 
to Mr. Fitzgibbon, which the latter at 
once reported to the court. This occa- 
sioned considerable interruption ; and 
Mr. Fitzgibbon occupied the whole of 
the following day. On the sixteenth day, 
Mr. Whiteside made a speech which was 
highly admired, on behalf of Mr. Duffy; 
and on the seventeenth, Mr. M*Donough 
spoke for Mr, Barrett, and Mr. Henn 
for Mr, Steele. Qn the nineteenth day 
of the trial, Monday, Feb. 5, Mr. O’Con- 


nell delivered a long address on his own 
behalf. On the twentieth, evidence was 
offered for the defence. On the twenty- 
first, the Solicitor-General spoke in 
reply, and his speech was continued on 
the two following days. On the twenty- 
third day, the Clef Justice commenced 
his cherge to the jury, which was con- 
tinued on the twenty-fourth, and at 
eleven o'clock at night the jury were 
ready to give their verdict. From cer- 
tain informalities, however, this was de- 
ferred to Monday, Feb. 12. The ver- 
dict was very voluminous, but its general 
sense is that the parties were Guilty of 
the several counts, with individual excep- 
tions toa portionof the various charges, 

Dec. 17. St. Etheldreda’s Chapel, 
Ely-place, (the ancient domestic chapel 
of the metropoliten palace of the bishops 
of Ely,) of which, until within the last 
few weeks, the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A., 
of King’s College, London, was the 
minister, was opened for the performance 
of the Church liturgy in the Welsh lan- 
guage. The Rev. John R. Williams, 
late curate of Lampeter, has been licensed 
by the Lord Bishop of London to the in- 
cumbency. 

Four orders in council, dated Jan. 31, 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners with re- 
gard to the deanery of Llandaff; the 
archdeaconry of Llandaff ; new archdea- 
conries of Monmouth, Montgomery, &c. 
and a new archdeacon of Bangor, &c., the 
offices of archdeacon of Bangor and 
Anglesea being separated from the bishop- 
ric of Bangor, and no longer held by the 
bishop of that see. 

Jan. 20. Portavo House, co. Monag- 
han, was destroyed by fire, which broke 
out in the bedroom of Lady Selina Kerr. 
So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that scarcely a vestige of the magnificent 
furniture could be saved; a few rare 
pictures were rescued, but many others 
were destroyed. Mr. Kerr was ubout ex- 
pending 30,0007. in building additions to 
the house, under the directions of William 
Walker, Esq. architect, of Monaghan. 

Cahir Castle, the family seat of Lord 
Glengall, is now occupied by a detach- 
ment of the depét of the 43d Light In- 
fantry, the staff of the Tipperary militia, 
and artillery, and is fully provisioned, 
and capable of holding 600 men. ‘This 
is the only fortified residence in the in- 
terior of Ireland. Cahir is the centre of 
the province of Munster, and is of equal 
distance from Limerick, Cork, and 
Waterford. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1844. 


Beds.—G. J. Sullivan, of Leagrave, esq. 

Berks.—E. M. Atkins, of Kingston Lisle, esy. 

Bucks.—John Barnes, of Chorley Wood, esq. 

Cambridgeshireand Huntingdonshire—Robert 
Hutchinson Lewin, of March, esq. 

Cornwall—Henry Lewis Stephens, of Tregenna 
Castle, in St. Ives, esq. 

Cumb.—George Harrison, of Linthwaite, esq. 

Cheshire—George Wilbraham, of Delamere 
House, esy. 

Derbyshire—Sir J. R. B. Cave, of Stretton-en- 
le-Fields, Bart. 

Devon—Henry Cartwright, of Forde House, 


esq. 

Dorset—John Fluyer, of West Stafford, esq. 

| coer asend | Witham, of Lartington, - 

Essex—Staines rocket Brocket, of Spainshall, 
in Willingale Spain, esq. 

Gloucestershire—Joseph Yorke, of Forthamp- 
ton Court, esq. 

Heref.—T. G. Symons, of Mynde Park, esq. 

Hertfordshire — Frederick Cass, of Little- 
grove, East Barnet, esq. 

— J.H. Hawley, of Leybourne Grange, 


Lancaster—John Fowden Hindle, of Wood- 
fold Park, esq. 
Leicestersh.—Lord Archibald Algernon Henry 
St. Maur, of Burton-on-the-Wolds. 
Linc.—Hon. C. T. Clifford, of Irnham. 
Monm.—William Jones, of Clytha House, esq. 
my oged John Peter Boileau, of Kettering- 
m, Bart. 
Northamptonshire—Sir Henry Edward Leigh 
ae eae of Canons Ashby, Bart. 
Northumberland—Edward John Collingwood, 
of Chirton House and Lilburn Tower, esq. 
Notts—Charles Paget, of Ruddington, esq. 
en — vanes Strickland, of Cokethorpe 
ark, esq. 
Rutlandshire—postponed. 
ag . C. B. Borough, of Chetwynd 
‘ark, esq. 
Somersetshire—John Fownes Luttrell, of Dun- 
ster Castle, esq. 
Staffordshire—Ralph Sneyd. of Keel Hall, esq. 
Southampton—John Thomas Waddington, of 
ford Lodge, Winchester, esq. 
Suffolk—Sir Philip Broke, of Nacton, Bart. 
Surrey—William Strahan, of Ashurst, esq. 
Sussex—Edw. Hussey, of Scotney Castle, esq. 
Warwickshire—Sir Francis Shuckburgh, of 
Shuckburgh, Bart. 
Wilts—George Edward Eyre, of Warrens, esq. 
Worc.—John Richards, of Wassell Grove, esq. 
York.—Timothy Hutton, of Clifton Castle, esq. 


WALES. 


Anglesea—Edmund Edward Meyrick, of Cefn- 
coch, esq. 

Breconshire—Howell Gwyn, of Abercrave, esq. 

Cardigan.—J. P. A. L. Philipps, of Mabus, esq. 

Carm.—R. A. Mansel, of Lianddarog, esq. 

Carn.—Jobn Price, of Garth-y-Glo, esq. 

Denbighshire—Henry Warter Meredith, of 
Pentrebychan, Wrexham, esq. 

Flint.—Sir R. Puleston, of Emral, Bart. 

Glamorgan.—J. B. Pryce, of Duffryn, esq. 

Merioneth.—D. W. Griffith, of Sygun, esq. 

Montg.—John Owen, of Broadway, esq. 

Pemb.—W. C. A. Philipps, of St. Bride’s Hill, 
esq. 

Radnor.—David James, of Presteign, esq. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 27. Mr. Gladwin John Richard Wyn- 
yard, Page of Honour to the Queen Dowager. 
—Glamorgan Militia, Thomas Smith, esq. to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jan. 29. Henry John Baker Tower, of Ele- 
more Hall, co. Durham, Lieut. 4th Dragoon 
Guards, eldest son and heir apparent of Hen 
Tower, esq. by Isabella Judith, only dau. an 
heir of George Baker, late of Elemore Hall, esq. 
to take the name of Baker only, and bear the 
arms of Baker in the first quarter.—Charles 
Richard Ogden, esy. Barrister-at-Law, to be 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General in the Isle of 
Man, vice James Clarke, esq. resigned. 

Jan. 31. Francis Ellis, esq. George Denne, 
esq. and H. S. Hodgson, esq. to be Members 
of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms.—Jobhn Edward Cornwallis Earl of strad- 
broke to be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the county of Suffolk.—The Rev. 
Henry Moseley, A.M. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and the Rev, 
Frederick Charles Cook, A.M. to be two of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Feb. 2. 59th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. A. H. 
Trevor, from the 95th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—Koyal Newfoundland Companies, Lieut.- 
Col. R. Law, from halt-pay Unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Unattached, Major R. Law, 
from Royal Newfoundland Companies, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Staff, Surgeon E. Pilkington, 
from thé 17th Light Dragoons, to be Staff Sur- 
geon of the First Class, vice St. John, pro- 
moted ; A. Crocker, gent. to be Assistant Sur- 
geon to the Forces, vice Young, deceased. 

Feb. 9. John Francis Davis, esq. to be Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary aud Chief Superin- 
tendent of British Trade in China, and also 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
colony of Hong Kong; John Walter Hulme, 
esq. to be Chief Justice ; the Hon. F. W. A. 
Bruce to be Secretary to the Government; 
Brevet Major William Cain to be Police Ma- 

istrate, Sheriff, and Provost Marshal; Robert 

Jundas Cay, esq. W. S. to be Registrar of the 
Supreme Court ; Alexander Gordon, esq. to be 
Surveyor General; and William Pedder, esq. 
Lieut. R. N. to be Harbour Master, of Hong 
Kong.—Major Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, 
Ist Bombay Gren. to be a C.B. 

Feb. 10. North Gloucester Militia, Capt. 
Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb. 16. 1st or Grenadier Foot Guards, Lieut, 
and Capt. the Hon. A. F. Foley to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Cape Mounted Riflemen, Bre- 
vet Major A. B. Armstrong, to be Major.— 
Uunattached, to be Lieutenant Colonel, with- 
out purchase, brevet Colonel R. 8. Macpher- 
son, from Major half-pay 7ist Foot.—lo be 
Majors without purchase, Brevet Colonel R. 
Llueliyn, from 28th Foot; Brevet Lieut.-Col, 
J. Jones, from 1ith Light Drag.; Brevet Lt.- 
Col. Sir J. S. Lillie, from 31st Foot; Brevet 
Major R. TT from 40th Foot —Brevet: To 
be Majors in the Army, Capt. J. Johnstone, of 
9th Foot ; Capt. F. H. Hart, of 90th Foot.— 
Hospital Staff: Staff Surgeon of the First Ciass, 
G. Barclay, M.D. to have the local rank of 
Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals in 
China. 

Feb.17. The Leicestershire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry to be designated ‘The Prince Albert’s 
Own. 
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Feb.19. Lteut.-Col. Edw. Saunders, C.B. of 
the Bengal establ. to accept the second class 
of the order of the Dooranée empire. 

Feb. 20. Herbert Davies, a minor of the 
age of eighteen months, son of Capt. D. S. 
Davies, Fus. Gds , in compliance with the will 
of Herbert Evans, of Highmead, co. Cardigan, 
P| to take the name of Evans after Davies, 
and bear the arms of Evans in the first quarter. 
—Sir Edw. G. E. Lytton Bulwer, of Kneb- 
worth, co. Hertford, Bart. in compliance with 
the will of his mother Elizabeth Barbara Bul- 
wer Lytton, to take the name of Lytton after 
Bulwer, and bear the arms of Lytton in the 
first quarter, 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Devizes.—W. H. Ludlow Bruges, esq. 
Tipperary Co.—Nicholas Maher, esq. 
te (North).—T. H. S. Sotheron, esq. 





EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. Wade, to be Dean of the Diocese of 
Gueser. 
Rev. C. B. Clough, to the new Archdeaconry 
of St. Asaph. 
Rev. T. Williams, to the Archdeaconry of 


Llandaff. 

Rev. H. Harding, to be Preb. of Lichfield. 

Rev. P. O. L. Wood, to the Preb. of St. George, 
Middleham, Yorkshire. 

v. W. P. Musgrave, to the Bishop’s Canonry 

in Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Allen, Patcham V. Sussex. 

Rev. M. Amphlett, Mavesyn Ridware P. C. 
near Rugeley. 

Rev. J. Askew, Ashchurch P.C. Giouc. 

Rev. W. G. Barker, Matlock Bath R. Derb. 

Rev. C. Bassett. Monknash P.C. Glam. 

Rev. J. W. Brooks, St. Mary V. Nottingham. 

Rev. N. R. Dennys, East Blachington R. 
Sussex. 

Rey. J. Dykes, Bridekirk V. Cumberland. 

Rev. E. B. Ellman, Wartling V. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Errington, Mitford V. Northumb. 

Rev. E. C. Evans, Ford P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. H. Formby, Ruardean P.C. Heref. 

Rev. W. Goodwin, St. Benedict P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. T. Griffith, Lanfawr V. Merionethshire. 

Rev. C. S. Grueber, Westport, Curry Rivell, 
P.C, Somerset. 

Rev. J. R. Hall, Frodsham V. Cheshire. 

Rev. G. C. Hawkins, portion of Bampton V. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. Hayes, Wybunbury V. Cheshire. 

Rev. R. Hobhouse, St. Ive R. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. V. Hodge, Clarborough V. near Ret- 
ford, Notts. 

Rev. H. Hopwood, Worthing P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. Dr. Lliff, St. Phillip’s P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. J. Jackson, Lydgate R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Jones, St. Constantine’s, Cornwall, 
and Egiwys Rhos P.C. Carnarvon. 

Rev. G. King, Worstead V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. M. Kinsey, Rotherfield Grays R. Oxf. 

Rev. T. P. Knight, Allhallows-on-the-Walls 
R, Exeter. 

Rev. J. M‘Cormick, Creaton R. N’p’nsh. 

Rev. J. Morgan, Pyecombe R. Sussex. 

Rev. A. A. Oakes, Newton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Paddon, High Wycombe V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Palmer, Dovedale RK. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Parker, Llanyblodwell V. Salop. 

Rev. S. Pearson, Pentney P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Rees, Lilanrian V. Pembroke. 

Rev. T. G. Simcox, North Harborne V. Staff. 

Rev. R. Skipsey, St. Thomas P.C. Bishopswear- 


mouth. — 
Rey. H. Smith, Butler’s Marston V, Warw. 





[March, 


Rev. T. G. Smythies, Cinderford New Church, 
Forest of Dean. 

Rey. A. Stead, Ovingdean R. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Williamson, Satton Coldfield R. Warw. 

Rev. C. F. B. Wood, Penmark V. Glamorg. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. J. Saunders to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. to be Principal of the 
National Society’s Training School, Chelsea. 

Rev. G. Slade, A.M. to be Master of the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School, 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 5. At Naples, the wife of W. C. Grant, 
esq. late of the First Dragoon Guards, a dau. 
—15. At the Palace, Ripon, the wife of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, a dau. 
—17. At Frittenden, Kent, Lady Harriet 
Moore, a son.——20. At St. Leonard’s Hill, 
Mrs. Harcourt, a dau.——24. At Wimbledon, 
the wife of Col. P. E. Cragie, C. B., of the 55th 
Regt., and Aide-de-camp to her Majesty, a dan. 
——aAt Deene Park, co, ye Lady Augusta 
Baring, a son.——27. At Chippenham Park, 
Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Augustus J. 
Tharp, a son.—29. At Dover, the wife of 
7 Manners, R.N. a son. 

ately. At Abbott’s Ann, the wife of the 
Hion. and Rev. S. Best, a son.—At Kings- 
clere, the wife of E. Curtis, esq.,a son and heir. 
——Lady Elizabeth Dutton, of Bibury Court, 
a son.—lIn Upper Seymour-st., Lady Dallas, 
a dau.——At Astley Castle, near Coventry, Lady 
Mary Hewitt, a son.——In Motcombe-st., Bel- 
grave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Jas. Norton, a dau. 
——In Grosvenor-pl. Lady Mahon, a dau.—— 
In Cavendish-sq. the wife of Edward Majori- 
banks, esq. a son.——The Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Cust, a dau. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Campbell, Bart. a son and 
heir.——At Mornington-house, Fulham, Mrs, 
Thornton Down, a son.——At Longford-grove, 
Lady Rayleigh, a son.—In Ireland, the wife 
of J. O’Brien, M.P. a son.—In Ireland, the 
Countess of Belmore, a dau.—lIn Belgrave- 
st. Lady Caroline ‘Turner, a dau.——At Ham, 
Staffordshire, Lady Jane Ram, a son.—At 
Christ Church, Oxford, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Jelf, a son.——At Dillington House, the 
Hon. Mrs. Lee Lee, a dau. At Shernfold 
Park, Frant, Sussex, the wife of the Hon. 
Percy Ashburnham, a dau. 

Feb.5. At Longtord Castle, near Salisbury. the 
Viscountess Folkestone. a dau.——8. At Holy- 
rood House, the Marchioness of Douglas, née 
Princess Mary of Baden, a son, still-born.—— 
10. In Spring-gardens, the wife of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, esq. a dau.——At Paken- 
ham Lodge, the wife of Thomas Thornhill, jun. 
esq. a dau.——11. In Sussex-sq. the Hon. Mrs. 
John Gellibrand Hubbard, a son.—In Park- 
st. the wife of Lieut.-Col. Barnard, Gren. 
Guards, a son.——12. The wife of John Bentall, 
esq. of Furzewell House, Torquay, a son.—— 
13. At the rectory, Rewe, the wife of the Rey. 
Henry Fox Strangways, a son.——15. At Becca, 
Yorkshire, the wife of Col. Marsham, a son. 
——At Moffat, the Hon. Mrs. Hope Johnstone, , 
a dau.—17. At Headfort, the Countess of 
Bective, a son and heir. At Leggats, the 














wife of T. Kemble, esq. a son.——At Walton, 
Lady Mordaunt, a dau.——18. At Poet’s Cor- 
ner, Westminster, the wife of C. Frere, esq. a 
son.——19. In Great George-st. the Hon. Mrs. 
J. Talbot, a son.——22, At Whitehall-place, 
Lady James, a dau, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 5. At Valparaiso, John C. Searle, esq. 
to Josephine-Rosario, eldest dau. of Grosvenor 
Bunster, esq. Lieut. Royal Navy. 

Dec. 12. At Charlotte Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island, the Hon. Chief Justice Jarvis, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Hon. Robert Gray 
Senior Member of Her Majesty s Council, and 
for many years one of the Puisne Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and Treasurer of the 
Colony.——At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Lieut. 
Richard Fras. Grindall, of the H. E. I. C. 8th 
Native Inf. to Susanna-Moring, youngest dau. 
of James Bate, esq. Claremont Grove, near 
Exeter. 

20. At Colombo, George Crabbe, esq. to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of Capt. Biles, H,C. 8., of 
Hackney. / 

23. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, Cobourg 
Corrington, esq. of Her Majesty’s Customs at 
this Port, youngest son of Capt. Wm. Henr 
Corrington, late Barrack Master of Weymout 
and Dorchester (England), to Catharine, eldest 
a - the late James Reed, esq. of Partridge 

sland. 

Jan. 10. At Towin, the Rev. Marm. Cockin, 
B.A. Perpetual Curate of Norton, near Glou- 
cester, to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Lewis, esq. R.N. of Machynlleth. 

11. At Charlton, Kent, John, youngest son 
of W. Philpot, esq. of Faversham, to Frances, 
third dau. of Capt. Boxer, R.N.——At Dart- 
mouth, Edward Henley, esq. to Ann, dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Mends, Vicar of Holbe- 
ton, Devon. 

13. At Bristol, Henry Shaw, esq. fifth 
son of the late Bernard Shaw, esq. of Round 
Town, co. Dublin, Ireland, to Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. James Cockaine, of 
Clifton.——At Chippenham, William Kemm, 
esq. of Corsham, to Sarah-Frances, youngest 
dau. of Harry Goldney, esq. of Chippenham. 

15. At Leamington, George Sackville Cotter, 
esq. M.D. eldest son of the Rev. Joseph Roger- 
son Cotter, Rector of Donoughmore, to Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late Rey. Thomas Hoare, 
Rector of Castletown Roche, Ireland. 

16. At Exeter, Francis Ridout Ward, esq. 
second son of Richard Brickdale Ward, esq. of 
Bristol, to Eliza-Were-Clarke, eldest dau. of 
William Adams Welsford, esq. of the former 

place.——At Holme Pierrepoint, Notts. the 

v. Robert Miles, son of Philip John Miles, 
esq. of Leigh Court, Somerset, to Mary-Ellen, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. James Cleaver, Rector 
of Holme Pierrepoint——At Cambridge, the 
Rev. W. H. Walker, B. D. Rector of Hickling, 
Notts. to Catharine, third dau. of J. E. Wil- 
son, esq. 

17. At Bristol, Samuel Broom, esq. jun. of 
Drayton-grove, Worcestershire, to Maria, dau. 
of Joseph ‘Talbot, + of Bishop-st. Bristol. 
——At Handsworth, William Tredwell, esq. of 
Stivichall, near Coventry, to Martha, eldest 
dau. of Antony Greatorex, esq. of Woodlands, 
near Handsworth. 

18. At Buckhurst-park, Francis George 
Hastings Russell, esq. eldest son of Lord 
William Russell, to Lady Elizabeth Sackville 
West, eldest dau. of Earl Delawarr.—At 
Marylebone, Capt. Dumaresq, R.N. to Anna- 
Susannah, dau. of the late Philip Janvrin, esq. 
of Jersey.——At Hampton, Middlesex, Col. 
Hugh Percy Davison, of Swarland Park, North- 
embortend. to the Hon. Caroline North Graves, 
second dau. of the late and sister of the present 
Lord Graves.——At Taunton, Henry-Edward, 
elder son of the late Henry Edward Swift, of 
St. John’s Wood, to Sarah-Dawes, younger 
dau. of the late W. House, esq. of Bridgwater. 
—aAt Walthamstow, Charles, youngest son 
of Thomas Browning, esq. of Hadley, Middle- 
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sex, to Fanny-Ellen, eldest dau. of Peter Henry 
Berthon, esq. of the Forest, Walthamstow. 
——At St. Pancras Church, William Bateman, 
esq. R.N. to Jane Carr, second dau. of Wil- 
kins G. Terry, esq. late of the Ist Life Guards. 

20. At Malta, Robert Arbouin Hunter, esq. 
only son of Jameson Hunter, esq. of London, 
to Fann -Maria, third dau. of Saml. Christian, 


esq. of Malta. 
22. At Exeter, Henry Mayne, esq. 49th 
regt., to Rebecca-Jane, widow of Samson Nic- 


colis Yule, esq. : 

23. At Allerton Park, Yorkshire, the seat of 
the Rt. Hon. William Lord Stourton, Richard 
Peter Carrington Smythe, esq. Lieut. 8th regt. 
of Hussars, and eldest son of Sir Edward 
Joseph Smythe, Bart. of Acton Burnell, co. of 
Salop, to the Hon. Eleanora Stourton, dau. of 
Lord Stourton.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, James Stirling, of Holme Hill, co. 
Perth, esq. to Christian, eldest dau. of the late 
David Erskine, esq. of Elambagar, .~ 

24. At Lianiligan, John, son of omas 
Higham, esq. of Charleston, South Carolina, 
United States, and Margate, Kent, to Letitia, 
dau. of Col. William Lyster, late of Green. 
ford Manor House, Middlesex.—— At Preston, 
the Rev. J. W. Sanders, M.A. to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Walmsley, esq. 
of Preston.—-At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Thomas George Smith, esq. of Doughty-st, 
Mecklenburgh-sq. to Margaret, elder dau. of 
the late John Sim, esq. M.D.——At Barnes, 
Lord Aberdour, eldest son of the late Earl of 
Morton, to Helen, dau. of the late James Wat- 
son, esq. of Saughton, in Mid Lothian.—At 
Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn-street, by special license, 
Lucy, only child of the late James Thomson, 
esq. of Bogie, Fifeshire, to Robert Davidson, 
esq. surgeon, of Parliament-street. The bride 
was given away by his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland. 

25. At Fakenham, Suffolk, Nathaniel Cotton, 
esq. eldest son of the late Rev. N. Cotton, of 
Thornby, Northamptonsh., to Caroline-Mar- 

aret, eldest dau. of Thomas Kersey, esq. of 
‘akenham.——At Clifton, the Rev. Samuel 
Vere Dashwood, of Stanford Hall, Notting- 
hamshire, to Elizabeth-Edith, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. E. Hawkshaw, of Clifton.——At 
St. panty on Hanover-sq. Capt. A. Blenner- 
hassett, late of the 38th regt., to Lucy-Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Douglass, 
of Great Baddow, Essex, formerly Adj.-Gen. 
to Her Majesty’s Forces in the West Indies. 
——aAt Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, Frede- 
ric, son of Col. Murton, R.M. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Wilson, esq. of Poul- 
ton.—At Liscard, John Holt Elkes Stubbs, 
M.D. late 9ist regt. to Alice, second dau. of 
John Wilson, esq. of River View, Seacombe, 
Cheshire.-——At Doncaster, the Rey. Julian 
Robinson, M.A. to Harriet, third dau. of the 
Rev. John Sharpe, D.D. Vicar of Doncaster 
and Canon of York.——At Babworth, Notts. 
the Rev. William Parkinson, Rector of Lan- 
genhoe, Essex, and son of John Parkinson, 
esq. of Leyfields, to Georgiana, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Martin, esq. of Vintners? 
Hall.—At Brighton, the Rev. John Griffiths, 
chaplain of Bombay establishment, to Frances, 
fourth dau. of Capt. C. Mortlock, H.E.T.C.S, 
formerly of Cambridge. —— At Edinburgh, 
Alexander Rowand, esq. M.D. of Montreal, to 
Margaret, dau. of the late Thomas Kincaid, 
esq. merchant of Leith. 

27. At St. Pancras, Charles Henry Becking- 
ham, esq. to Magdalene, eldest dau. of Alex. 
ander Fraser, esq. artist.——At Handsworth, 
James Patrick Muirhead, esq. to Katherine- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Matthew 
Robinson Boulton, esq. of Soho, Staffordshire, 
and Tew Park, Oxfordshire, 
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29. At Gainsborough, the Rev. J. H. Willan 
M.A. Rector of South Witham, and Vicar o 
Bole, to Harriet-Anne, only dau. of the Rey. 
G. ds, D.D. Vicar of Corringham, Lincoin- 


ire. 

30. At Garden Reach Cottage, Archibald 
Hamilton, esq. of Orbiston, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. the late Rev. John Jamieson, 
of Bells Hill.—At Brixton, Amos, eldest 
son of the late Amos Swaisland, esq. of Ken- 
sing, Kent, to Maria-Sarah, eldest dau. of 
John Kirkman, esq. of Stockwell G 
Surrey. At Frating, Essex, 
Roger Dawson Duffield, M.A. of Downing 
College, Cambridge, and Lamarsh Rectory, 
only son of the Rev. M. D. Duffield, Canon of 
Middleham, Vicar of Stebbing, and Chaplain 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
to Harriett, dau. of Mr. J. M. Simson, formerly 
of Cann Hall, Great Clacton, and grand-dau. 
of the late Ralph Simson, t., of Wickham 
Hall, near Sudbury.——At St. Pancras, Henry 
Valentine Crassweller, esq. Civil Eng. to Caro- 
line Hall, dau. of the late John Pink, esq. of 
Drax Hail, Jamaica. 

$1. At All Souls Church, Langham-pl., the 
Rev. Charles L. Royds, of Kimmeridge, Dorset, 
to Catharine, dau. of Henry Hoyle Oddie, 
esq. of Portland-p!l. and Colney House, Herts. 
— At Halifax, Courtney Kenny Clarke, esq. 
of Haugh-end, to Delia Priestley Edwards, 
eldest dau. of H. L. Edwards, esq. of Pye 
Nest.——At Dry Drayton, Francis Offley Mar- 
tin, esq. to Mary, the fifth, and the Rey. 
Robert Beauchamp Tower, rector of Moreton, 
Essex, to Josephine-Rose, the youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Smith, of Dry Drayton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Lately. In London, Francis William Raper, 
esq. of the Audit Office, Somerset House, to 
Rebecca Linzee, dau. of Samuel Giles, esq. R.N. 
of Sussex-ter. Old Brompton, Middlesex.—— 
At the Rectory, Hooton Roberts, J. Machill, 
esq. of Pudsey, Surgeon, to Frances-Jane, 
erst dau. of the Rev. A. W. Eyre, Vicar of 

ornsea.———At the Baptist Chapel, Mill-st. 
Evesham, the Rev. John Dotheridge Casewell, 
Minister of that place, to Eliza Townshend. 
only dau. of Thomas White, esq. late Mayor of 
that borough. At Hanley Castle, John 
Ainslie, esq. of Huntingdon, co. of Hadding- 
ton, Scotland, to Cordetia, dau. of the late Rev. 
George Hornsby, Vicar of Turkdean, Glou- 
cestershire. At Charlton, Kent, John 
tw oe esq. of Faversham, to Frances, dau. 
of Captain Boxer, R.N.———At Waterford, 
Frederick Kirkpatrick, esq. M.D. of Temple- 
st. Dublin, to Susan, third dau. of the late 
George Ivie, esq. of Waterford.——At Binegar, 
near Wells, Jonathan Wybrants, esq. M.D. of 
Oakhill, to Mary, eldest dau. of Robert Bath, 
esq. of Whitnel.——At Bath, the Rev. M. Ro- 
bart Seymour, to Maria, relict of the late Baron 
Browne Mil!l.—At Dartmouth, Edward Hen- 
ley, esq. to Ann, dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Mends, Vicar of Holbeton, Devon, and sister 
of the late Rev. Joseph Mends, Rector of Hal- 
len, Somerset.——At Ripon, the Rev. James 
Bousted, M.A. of Queen’s Coll. Oxford, and 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company on 
the Bengal Establishment, to Susan, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. D. M. Cust, M.A. Rector 
of Stainton-le-st. and Vicar of Sedburgh.—— 
At Worcester, William Barneby, esq. of Clater 
Park, Herefordshire, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late Richard Barneby, esq. of Worcester. 

At Wootton, Walter Strickland, esq. of 
Cokethorpe Park, Oxfordshire, to Katharine, 
third dau. of Thomas Thornhill, esq. of Wood- 
leys, in the same co. : 

Feb. 1. At Clapham, William Steele, esq. of 
Brixton Hill, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
Robert Bromley, esq. of Clapham Rise.——At 


reen, 
the Rev. 
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Chatham, the Rev. Allen Feildinx, Chaplain 
of H.M.S. Ocean, to Jemima, youn est dau. of 
the late Rev. Sir John Fagge, 


of Mystole 
Park, Kent.—At St. Marylebone. (and after- 


wards according to the rites of : .e Catholic 
Church), Thomas Havers, 

Surrey, eldest son of Thomas Ha) ers, ry XY 
Thelton Hall, Norfolk, to Ellen, sscond dau, 
of Ruding, esq. of Nottingiiam-pl. Re- 
— Park.——At St. Geo 
e 


i Norwood, 


*s, Hanover-sq. 
Rev. Richard Gwillym, M.A. Incumbent of 
Ulverstone, only son of the late Richard 
Gwillym, esq. of Bewsey, Lancashire, to Sarah, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Strickland, esq. 
of Reydon Hall, Suffolk, and relict of the late 
R. Childs, esq. At Ashburton, George 
Caunter, esq. to Jane-Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late James Woodley, esq. of Halshanger. 
-~—At Chelsea, the Hon. F. W. Von Stierne- 
man, to Mrs. Mary Inglis Hamilton Payne. 
——At Hampstead,Richard Beachcroft, esq. of 
Hampstead, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of James 
Cosmo Melvill, esq. Secretary to the Hon. 
East India Company. ——At Llantarnam, Capt. 
Clutterbuck, of the 38th Regt. Madras Native 
In. to Amy, dau. of John James, esq. of Lian- 
tarnam Cottage, Monmouthshire.——At Titch- 
field, Hants, the Hon. Sir Edward Butler, son 
of the Right Hon. Lord Danhoyne, to Urania, 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Vice-Adm. the Right 
Hon. Lord Henry Paulet, K.C.B. 

Feb. 2. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. Charles 
Farebrother, esq. $.C.L. of Trinity Coll. Ox- 
ford, eldest son of Alderman Farebrother, of 
the Moat House, Stockwell, Surrey, to Emily- 
Sophia, second dau. of the Rev. John H. 
tg M.A. of Trinity and All Souls’ Colls. 
and Rector of St. Ciement’s, Oxford M. 
Ferdinand Hacault, of the Ministry of Public 
Works at Brussels, to Catherine, second dau. 
of the late R. Gilbert, esq. formerly of the 
—_ Navy, and sister of the late Thomas 
Gilbert, esq. of Cotton Hall, Staffordshire. 

Feb. 3. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Robert 
William Peacock, esq. of Wyndham-pl. Bryan- 
stone-sq. to Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Hugh Parkin, esq, of Montagu-sq. and As- 
hurst Lodge, Kent.——at St. eorge’s, Han- 
over-sq. John Hugh Gray, esq. of Brighton, to 
Ann-Walter, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Osborn, esq. of Small Heath, Warwicksh. 

Feb. 5. At Aberdeen, George Auldjo Esson, 
esq. Accountant, Edinburgh, to Margaret, only 
yee of Capt. Skene, of Louisville, near Aber- 

een. 

Feb. 6. At St. Pancras, Albert Pamart, esq. 
youngest son of Louis Pamart, esq. of Bou- 
logne-sur-mer, to Matilda, second dau. of 
William Oliver, esq. of Fitzroy-sq. At St. 
Mary’s, Paddington, Charles Main, eldest son 
of Charles Worthington, of Eversley, Hants, 
esq. to Helen-Bury, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Hurle, esq. of Bedford-row, and Rams- 
bury, Wilts.——At Shaw, the Rev. Caleb Wil- 
liams, M.A. Incumbent of Shaw, near Melk- 
sham, third son of Thomas Williams, esq. of 
Cowley Grove, Middlesex, to Fanny-Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the Rev. Thomas Heathcote, of 
Shaw Hill House, Wilts. At Prestbury, 
Gloucestershire, Francis Swanton Hurlock, 
esq. to Emma, widow of the late William John 
Pitt Goodrich, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 

#eb.7. At Aylesbury, the Rev. John Rad- 
clyffe Pretyman, Vicar of ate to Amelia, 
third dau. of Thomas Tindal, esq. of the same 
place.—-The Rev. C. 8. Escott, tor of Kit- 
tesford, Somerset, to Sarah Ann Young. 

Feb. 8. At High Littleton, Somerset, Major 
Frederick Sprye, R.M.F. son of the Rev. John 
Sprye, Vicar of Ugborough, Devon, to Miss 
Langford, of Montvale House, in the former 
co. eldest of the two dau. and co-heirs of the 
late Richard Langford, esq. of Montvale, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Granp Duke or Saxe-Cosurc 
AND GOTHA. 

Jan. 30. At Saxe Gotha, aged 60, 
his Serene Highness Ernest Frederick 
' Anthony Charles Louis, Duke of Saxony, 
Landgrave of Thuringen, Margrave of 
Meissen, Prince of Coburg and Gotha, 
K.G. and G.C.B. 

He was born Jan. 2, 1784, the eldest 
son of Francis Frederic Anthony, reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe Coburg and Saalfeld, 
by Augusta Caroline Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Henry 24th reigning Count 
Reuss von Ebersdorft. His Serene High- 
ness was uncle and father-in-law of ber 
Majesty Queen Victoria, brother to the 
King of the Belgians and the Duchess of 
Kent, uncle to the King Consort of 
Portugal, to the Duchess of Nemours, 
to Prince Augustus the husband of the 
Princess Clementine of Orleans, and to 
the Prince Leopold, who has been some- 
times named as the future consort of the 
Queen of Spain. 

He succeeded, in 1806, his father, John 
Frederick, under the title of Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Saalfeld. At that period 
Germany was subject to the control of 
Napoleon ; who, when he found that the 
hereditary Prince Ernest, the late Duke of 
Coburg, was at the Prussian head-quarters, 
issued a proclamation, declaring him 
his particular enemy, and caused formal 
possession to be taken of his territories. 
All the property belonging to the ducal 
family was seized, and a very heavy con- 
tribution imposed on the country, which 
had already suffered by the passage of 
the French army. 

It was not till the peace of Tilsit that, 


by a particular stipulation, the house of 


Saxe-Coburg Saulfeld was reinstated in 
its possessions, Duke Ernest then re- 
turned to his dominions, where he found 
the finances dilapidated by the French 
authorities, and his country to the last 
degree impoverished by the devastation 
of the combined armies, to which it had 
been subjected by the ambition and 
tyranny of Napoleon. He applied him- 
self with sedulous zeal to restore order 
and prosperity to his distracted subjects. 
Though he was not able to effect all that 
he desired, he was the instrument of con- 
ferring great and lasting benefits on his 
suffering people. He thus gained their 
confidence and love, by sharing in their 
offlictions and sympathising with them 
under calamities “ bad not had the power 
to remove, 


After the battle of Leipsic, the issue of 
which struck so severe a blow to the 
power of Napoleon, Duke Ernest joined 
the allies, and took the command of a 
portion of their army. That combined 
army pursued its victories until the Em- 
peror of France was compelled to capitu- 
late. 

In the year 1825, Frederick 1V., Duke 
of Saxe- Gotha, died without issue. Some 
differences arose between his heirs as to 
the right of succession. The King of 
Saxony undertook to mediate between the 
disputants; and was successful. The 
Duke of Coburg, it was arranged, should 
relinquish Saalfeld, and seceive Gotha in 
its stead. That arrangement was carried 
into effect, and from that time the Duke 
of Coburg assumed the style and title of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, instead of Saxe- 
Coburg and Saalfeld. At the same time 
he removed his residence from Coburg to 
Gotha. The Grand Duke thus resided, 
and at length died, in the city, and within 
the walls of the palace, in which his truly 

reat ancestor, Ernest the Pious, also 
ived and died, and from which his title 
was derived. 

The Duke married first, July 31, 1817, 
Princess Louisa Dorothea Paulina Char. 
lotte Frederica Augusta, only child of 
Augustus Emilius Leopold, late reigning 
Duke of Saxe Gotha and Altenburg, 
That lady having died on the 30th August, 
1831, the Duke married secondly, Dec. 
23, 1832, Princess Antoinetta Frederica 
Augusta Mary Anne, daughter of Duke 
Alexander Frederick Charles of Wur- 
temburg. This lady survives him without 
issue. By his former lady he had issue 
only two children, Ernest Augustus 
Charles John Leopold Alexander Edward, 
his successor; and His Royal Highness 
Prince Francis Albert Augustus Charleg 
Emmanuel, married Feb. 10, 1840, to her 
Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The present Duke was born in 1818, 
and married in 1842 Princess Alexandrina 
Louisa Amelia Frederica Elizabeth So- 
phia, eldest daughter of Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Baden. 

The Duke’s funeral took place on the 
3d Feb. in the church attached to the 
palace at Gotha, amid salvos of artillery 
and the solemn tolling of bells. The 
body lay in state the day previous in one 
of the principal apartments of the Palace, 
and was visited by several thousands of 
persons from all parts of the dukedom, 
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all testifying their deep regret. After 
the service was chanted over the coffin, 
which was carried up to the altar by 
twelve gentlemen of the court, M. Jacobi, 
the court chaplain, delivered an affecting 
discourse, reminding his hearers of the 
many virtues of their late Sovereign. 





Donna Cartorta or SPAIN. 

Jan. 29. At Madrid, Donna Carlotta, 
wife of Don Francisco de Paula, Infant 
of Spain. Her death took place after a 
severe attack of measles, which termi- 
nated fatally on the third day. 

Donna Carlotta was sister to the pre- 
sent King of Naples and to the Queen 
Christina, and consequently aunt to 
Queen Isabel of Spain. She played a 
prominent part in the intrigues which 
preceded the death of Ferdinand VII., 
and was a most powerful agent in under- 
mining the influence of the first wife of 
Don Carlos and of the Princess de Beira. 
It was mainly through her aid that Queen 
Christina was enabled to gain that great 
ascendancy over the mind of Ferdinand 
which induced him to revoke the Salique 
law, and proclaim his daughter Isabel suc- 
cessor to the throne. The Minister 
Calomarde, during her absence in Anda- 
lusia, had induced the dying King to re- 
voke his will, and restore the succession 
of Don Carlos, when she slapped his face 
on the palace stairs, and ca!led bim bridon 
and carajo. She continued to the death 
of the King the fearless enemy of the 
Carlist party, and to her exertions the 
exile of the Princess de Beira and retreat 
of Don Carlos from Madrid to Lisbon 
was, in a great degree, to be attributed. 

How far Donna Carlotta was induced 
to take a forward part in those intrigues, 
by speculating on the advantages to be 
derived by her own children, cannot be 
exactly known, but it appears that no 
doubt on that head existed in the minds 
of Queen Christina and her ministerial 
advisers. After the death of the King 
the influence of the princess gradually 
diminished, until an open breach was pro- 
claimed between her and the Regent. 
The violence of her temper and coarse- 
ness of mind and manners contributed to 
this result, as much as the avowed patron- 
age which she bestowed on the ultra- 
liberal factions that hovered about the 
Spanish court immediately after that 
event. Donna Carlotta then threw off 
all restraint, and she and her not over- 
wise husband, the Infant Don Francisco, 
became the rallying point of the discon- 
tented, so much so that a change of cli- 
mate was recommended, and they and 
their children emigrated to France, The 
political — that took place since the 


revolution of La Granja did not advance 
her interests, and even the Regent Es- 
partero kept her and her husband in check, 
and barely permitted a short residence at 
Madrid. : 

For the last three years Donna Car- 
lotta centered all her wishes and intrigues 
in one point, which was acceptable toa 
large number of the people of Spain. 
She withdrew all claims for herself and 
Don Francisco, and endeavoured to pro- 
mote a marriage between her son, the 
Duke of Cadiz, and the young Queen, 
his cousin. Her talents for intrigue and 
her steadiness of purpose had on this 
subject an ample field of display, and she 
used them so successfully that the project 
was seriously listened to in more than one 
quarter. It was even acceptable to many 
Spaniards, as it excluded all foreign claim- 
ants, annihilated the pretensions of Don 
Carlos and his children, and removed the 
objections of Louis Philippe to a mar- 
riage not in the Bourbon line. 

The death of Donna Carlotta adds 
much strength to the influence of Queen 
Christina at Madrid, as her husband, Don 
Francisco, is quite unequal to carry on 
the intrigues which she so ably originated 
and as vigorously followed up. The dis- 
contented will no longer find ina princess 
of the blood and mother of the possible 
if not probable King Consort a —s 
point, and the Liberals in general will see 
that it is their interest no longer to op- 
pose the good and solid system of govern- 
ment which it is to be hoped that the 
Queen and Queen Mother, grown wise 
by much adversity, will see the prudence 
of establishing. 

Donna Carlotta was in her 34th year, 
The decided traits of her countenance cor- 
responded with the vigour of her mind. 
Her person was not graceful, as she 
shewed early in life a tendency to that 
family emSonpoint which has changed the 
once elegant form of Queen Christina, 
and which disfigures, almost to deformity, 
the shape of their younger sister, the wife 
of the Infant Don Sebastian. 

In the opinion of many, the chances of 
the Duke of Cadiz becoming King Con- 
sort are improved by the decease of 
Donna Carlotta, as the nature of her in- 
fluence over him was a constant source of 
apprehension at Madrid. 





Tur Marquess or WINCHESTER. 

Nov. 29. In Cavendish-square, in his 
79th year, the Most Hon. Charles In. 
goldsby Burroughs Paulet, the thirteenth 
Marquess of Winchester Sag and 
Premier Marquess of England, Earl of 
Wiltshire (1550), and Baron St. Jobn of 
Basing (1539); and a Privy Councillor. 














1844.] 


His lordship was born Jan. 30., 1765, 
the elder son of George the twelfth 
Marquess of Winchester, by Martha 
daughter of Thomas Ingoldsby, esq., 
and succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, April 22, 1809. He 
was appointed Groom of the Stole, and 
sworn a Privy Councillor March 30, 1812, 
and retained that office until the death of 
William the Fourth. His lordship as- 
sumed the name of Burroughs before 
Paulet by royal license, dated Aug. 16, 
839, in compliance with the will of 
Dame Sarah Salusbury, of Offley Place, 
Herts., Upper Harley-street, and Brands- 
bury, Middlesex. 
be Marquess of Winchester married, 
July 31, 1800, Anne second daughter of 
the late John Andrews, esq., of Sbotney 
Hall, Northumberland ; and by that lady, 
who died March 21, 1841, he had issue, 
four sons aud two daughters: I. John, 
now Marquess of Winchester; 2. The 
Rev. Lord Charles Paulet, a Prebendary 
of Salisbury and Vicar of Wellesbourne, 
Warwickshire ; he married in 1831 Caro- 
line Margaret third deughter of the late 
Sir John Ramsden, Bart., and has issue 
three surviving sons; 3. Lord George 
Paulet, Captain R.N., who married in 
1835 Georgina, daughter of the late Gen. 
Sir George Wood, K.C.B., of Atter- 
shaw Park, Surrey, and has issue two 
sons; 4. Lord William Paulet, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 68th Foot, un- 
married; 5. Lady Annabella, married in 
1827 to Capt. William Ramsden, R.N. ; 
second son of the late Sir John Rams- 
den, Bart.; 6. Lady Cecilia, married in 
1842 to Sir Charles des Vceux, Bart. ; and 
7. Lord Frederick Paulet, Captain in the 
Coldstream Guards, who is unmarried. 
The present Marquess was born in 
1801, and is unmarried. He is Colonel 
of the North Hants Militia. 
The body of the late Marquess was 
conveyed to Amport, in Hampshire, for 
interment. 





Tue Eart or PLYMOUTH. 


Dec. 8. At his house in Brook- 
street, aged 75, the Right Hon. Henry 
Windsor, eighth Earl of Plymouth. 

His Lordship was born the Ist Feb. 
1768, the fifth son and youngest child of 
Other-Lewis, tbe fourth Earl, by the 
Hon. Catharine Archer, eldest daughter 
of Thomas first Lord Archer. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
brother Andrews, the seventh Earl, un- 
married, Jan. 19, 1837. He married, 
July 12, 1798, Anne, daughter of Tho- 
mas Copson, esq. of Sutton Hall, Lei- 
cestershire; but had no issue, The 
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earldom of Plymouth has, consequently, 
become extinct, 

It was first bestowed, in the year 1682, 
on Thomas, seventh Lord Windsor, who 
was fifth in descent from Andrew Wind- 
sor, summoned to Parliament by writ in 
1529. The Barony thus created fell into 
abeyance in 1799, on the death of Other~ 
Archer the sixth Earl of Plymouth, only 
son of Otber-Hickman fitth Earl, the 
eldest brother of the peer now deceased, 
between his sister Maria Marchioness of 
Downsbire, and Lady Harriet Clive, wife 
of the Hon. Robert Henry Clive, both 
of whom have several children. 

The family traced their descent from 
William Fitz-Other, who was castellan 
of Windsor, at the time of the Norman 
Survey, and whose descendant William 
de Windsor married the celebrated Alice 
Piers, the concubine of King Edward, 
was summoned to Parliament by King 
Richard the Second, and made Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. 





Lapy NewsorovucH. 

Lately. At Paris, aged about 70, the 
Right Hon. Maria- Srella- Petronilla 
duwager Lady Newborough, and Baro- 
ness Steinberg: mother of the late and 
present Lords Newborough. 

Her ladyship was the reputed daughter 
of Lorenzo Chiappini and the Marchesina 
Modigliani. She became the second wife 
of ‘Thomas first Lord Newborough, who 
died on the 12th Oct. 1807: having had 
issue by her Thomas-John his successor, 
who died on the 15th Nov. 1832; and 
Spencer- Bulkeley the present and third 
lord. Her ladyship was re-married on the 
11th Sept. 1810 to the Baron Steinberg. 

Lady Newborough was a lady of very 
eccentric character, and laboured under 
the delusion that she was the legitimate 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, the 
father of the present King; and that when 
an infant she was exchanged for Louis 
Philippe, who she declared was the son 
of a gaoler. She published several pam- 
phlets branding Louis Philippe as an im- 
postor, and the police more than once 
were desirous of sending her out of the 
country; but Louis Philippe, well know- 
ing that she was mad, refused to allow so 
much importance to be attached to her 
ravinzs, and she continued to reside in 
the Rue de Rivoli in the full enjoyment 
of all her eccentricities, one of which was 
to open an upper room of her apartment 
for all the sparrows of the neighbourhood, 
who were there provided daily with food. 
The residence of Lady Newborough was 
well known from this circumstance, for 
hundreds of sparrows were hovering about 
the place at all hours “Y the day. 
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Tue Hon. Percy JocELyn. 

Lately (probably in Dec. 1843). At 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Percy Jocelyn, D.D. 

He was the second son of Robert first 
Earl of Roden. He was consecrated to 
the see of Ferns and Leighlin on the 3d 
of Sept. 1809, in Christ Church cathe- 
dra), Dublin; was translated to the see 
of Clogher in 1820; and deprived in 
1822. 

We shall not, we think, be considered 
as improperly occupying our pages, if we 

reserve in them the following interest- 
ing and not unprofitable record of this 
unhappy but apparently repentant trans- 
gressor :— 

«* An individual died here a short time 
since who obtained an unenviable cele- 
brity more than twenty years ago. This 
was the Bishop of Clogher, who was in- 
dicted for an unnatural crime, committed 
in St. James’s, London, in 1822, for- 
feited bail and fled, was degraded from 
his ecclesiastical dignity, and has never 
since been heard of till now. He kept 
house at No. 4, Salisbury-place, Edin- 
burgh, under the assumed name of Tho. 
mas Wilson, to which he removed four 

ears ago, having previously resided 
in Glasgow. His mode of living was ex- 
tremely private, scarcely any visitors 
being known to enter bis dwelling ; but 
it was remarked that the post occasion. 
ally brought him letters sealed with coro- 
nets. His incognito was wonderfully 
preserved. It was only known to one or 
two individuals in the neighbourhood, 
who kept the secret till after his death. 
The application for interment was made 
in the name of Thomas Wilson. There 
was a plate upon the coffin, which he had 
got prepared some years before, but with- 
out any name upon it. It bore a Latin 
inscription, prepared years before, the 
sense of which was as follows,—‘ Here 
lie the remains of a great sinner, saved 
by grace, whose hope rests in the atoning 
sucrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ He 
was very anxious to conceal his true name, 
having got it carefully obliterated from 
his books and articles of furniture. He 
gave instructions that his burial should 
be in the nearest churchyard, that it 
should be conducted in the most private 
and plain manner, and at six in the morn. 
ing. His directions were complied with 
except in the selection of the ground. 
His body was drawn to the New Ceme- 
try in a hearse with one horse, followed 
by five mourners in a one-horse coach, at 
seven in the morning. Such was the 
obscure and humble death and funeral of 
the Hon. and Rev. Percy Jocelyn, the 
son of a peer, who spent the early years 
of his lite in the society of the great, and 


held one of the highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nities of the empire.”—(From the Scoée- 
man.) 





Sm Francis Burpert, Bart. 

Jan. 23. In St. James’s-place, with. 
in two days of completing bis 74th year, 
Sir Francis Burdett, the fifth Bart. of 
Foremark, co. Derby (1618), M.P. for 
North Wiltshire. 

Sir Francis Burdett was born onthe25th 
Jan. 1770, the eldest son of Francis 
Burdett, Esq. (who died in the lifetime 
of his father Sir Robert, the fourth 
Baronet,) by Eleanor, daughter and co- 
heiress of William Jones, esq. of Rams- 
bury Manor, co. Wilts. 

He was educated at Westminster 
School, and thence went to Oxford; but 
he only spent two years at the university, 
proceeding upon a continental tour in the 
year 1790. He thus enjoyed an oppor. 
tunity of witnessing, if not the rise, at 
least a considerable portion, of the pro- 
gress of the French revolution. He re- 
urned somewhat tinctured with French 
principles, and had learned to look upon 
the then existing state of the represen- 
tative branch of our Legislature with feel- 
ings of strong disapprobation. But al- 
though he went both to school and 
college, and though he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of foreign travel, yet he must, to 
some extent, be considered as the eléve of 
the celebrated John Horne Tooke, the 
well-known author of the Diversions of 
Purley, who discoursed with the subject 
of this memoir quite as often upon po- 
litical questions as upon moot points in 
philology,—upon the primitive rights of 
mankind fully as often as upon the primi- 
tive words in any given language. To 
the instructions of Parson Horne, then, 
we may impute no small portion of the 
reforming spirit which exercised such 
marked influence upon the public life of 
Sir Francis Burdett. 

He came back to England in 1793, and 
on the Sth of August in that year he 
married the youngest daughter of the 
well-known ‘Mr. Coutts, the banker, and 
sister to Frances Marchioness of Bute, 
and Susan Countess of Guildford. With 
this lady he received a large fortune. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his grandfather, Feb. 22, 1797. 

In 1796 Sir Francis first came into 
Parliament; and, not having been pre- 
viously known in public life, he found 
himself under the necessity of making his 
appearance in the House of Commons as 
the representative of one of those bo- 
roughs which, in after years, became 80 
frequently the themes of his condemna- 
tion. He was, under the influence of the 
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Duke = ye mime = ~s to Laren 
ment for Boroughbridge, his colleague 
being Mr. Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon. 
In those days the idea of inducing the 
House of Commons to reform itself was 
of so theoretical a character, and so 
distant in its prospect of realization, that 
none but the most sanguine could think 
of entertaining such a project; but the 
young member for Boroughbridge ventured 
to persuade himself that even he might 
live to participate in the fame of having 
actively contributed to the consummation 
of so great an event. This led to his 
being a frequent speaker in the House of 
Commons. But his public life was by no 
means confined to the place which he 
occupied in Parliament: the hustings at 
Covent-garden; the King’s Arms in 
Palace-yard ; the great room of the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand—it 
was amidst the democratic movements of 
which these localities were the scenes, 
that Sir Francis Burdett established his 
popularity and extended his fame. Few 
men who ever aimed at playing the part of 
a ‘ tribune of the people”’ have been better 
ualified than the subject of this notice 
or enacting a higher character. Of ex- 
tensive reading, refined taste, and great 
natural powers, he yet condescended to 
court the ‘‘ most sweet voices” of the 
multitude, and he did so with almost un- 
rivalled success. His gentlemanlike and 
prepossessing exterior won favour for him 
the moment he presented himself to a 
public assembly. He had all the energy, 
the appearance of good faith, and the 
passionate fervour so indispensable to a 
popular orator. His consciousness of 
rectitude never seemed to desert him ; bis 
felicity of illustration was even more re- 
markable than his readiness of reply, and 
those faults of what is properly called 
style (of which he might often be con- 
victed) were not rarely noticed during the 
heat of debate or amidst the excitement 
of a public meeting. Neither were many 
of his imperfect modes of expression re- 
corded, for in his speeches, as reported, 
his vigorous thoughts, his forcible and 
expressive phrases, were arranged in be- 
coming order, and purified from some, at 
least, of their grammatical inaccuracies. 
In speaking he scarcely ever finished a 
sentence, but let one run into the other 
in a manner so inartificial and immetho- 
dical that a verbatim account of what he 
said would never have been tolerated by 
any reader of newspapers. He was, 


nevertheless, one of the most effective ° 


ublic speakers of whom England could 

een and, at one time, one of the most 
popular men in the country. 

On the 13th Feb..1800, he opposed 


the continuance of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Bill as a measure fraught with 
danger to the liberties of the people, and 
subversive of their constitutional rights. 
On the 9th of April in the following year 
he entered at considerable length into the 
measure called ‘‘ the Sedition Bill,”’ and 
proposed conciliatory measures to ap- 

ase thediscontentsin Ireland. In 1802 

e offered himself as a candidate for the 
county of Middlesex in opposition to the 
former member Mr. Mainwaring. He 
thought he had long enough sat for the 
obscure town of Boroughbridge, and that 
the time had at length arrived when he 
might fairly offer himself for a metro. 
politan county. This attempt, after a 
contest of fifteen days’ duration, termi- 
nated as follows : 

George Byng,esq.. . . . 3843 

Sir Francis Burdett . . . 3207 

W. Mainwaring, esq... . . 2936 

The election was subsequently declared 
void, on account of some misconduct on 
the part of the Sheriffs, for which they were 
committed to Newgate, and on a new 
election in August, 1804, he was defeated 
by Mr. Mainwaring, jun. polling a majority 
of five votes, 2828 to 2823. b the year 
1801, the Rev. John Horne Tooke, in 
the teeth of his perpetual sarcasms against 
rotten boroughs, bad entered the House 
of Commons as member for Old Sarum, 
on the nomination of Lord Cameltord. 
An attempt was made to exclude him on 
account of his being a clergyman, and an 
Act was subsequently brought in declaring 
the future ineligibility of persons in holy 
orders to sit in Parliament, and Mr. 
Tooke retired from Parliament at its next 
dissolution. As might be expected, Sir 
Francis Burdett took an active part in 
the discussions to which this measure 
gave rise, strenuously supporting the 
rights of his quondam instructor. 

At the next general election in 1806 
Sir Francis Burdett again became a can- 
didate for Middlesex; but was defeated 
by Mr. Mellish, the poll being, for ~ 

William Mellish, esq. . . 3,213 

George Byng,esq. . . . 2,304 

Sir Francis Burdett . . . 1,197 

Thenceforward he resolved to spend 
no more money in contested elections, 
which resolution he for a considerable 
time was enabled to observe. Sir Francis 
was at this period a person of great influ- 
ence in the city of Westminster, and, 
when a vacancy in its representation oc. 
curred by the death of Mr. Fox, he pro. 
mised his support to Mr. Paull, of which 
that gentleman so far availed himself as 
to announce his friend in an advertise. 
ment as chairman of an electioneering, 
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dinner without his consent or knowledge. 
For this abuse of friendship Mr. Paull 
was obliged to apologize to the company; 
and, after some angry communications be- 
tween him and Sir Francis, a duel ensued, 
in which both parties were severely 
wounded, and there having been no me- 
dical gentleman present, and but one car- 
riage on the spot, it became necessary to 
remove both the combatants to town in the 
same vehicle with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

The election for Westminster, at this 
riod, terminated in placing Sir Francis 
urdett at the head of the poll, the 
numbers of which were as follow : 
















































Sir Francis Burdett . . . 5,134 
Lord Cochrane .. . . 8,708 
R. Brinsley Sheridan . . 2,615 
John Elliot,esq. . . . . 2,137 
James Paull, esq.. . . . 269 


His opposition to the Government of 
the day was formidable and unceasing ; 
and his political enemies took advantage 
of the very earliest opportunity which 
his want of discretion gave them to make 
his conduct the subject of legal proceed- 
ings. Eurly in the year 1810 he ad- 
dressed a letter to his constituents, in 
which he denied the power of commit- 
ment for libel that the House of Com- 
mons had recently exercised in the case of 
Mr. Jobn Gale Jones. Sir Francis’s 
letter was brought under the notice of the 
House, and a resolution was agreed to, 
declaring that the publication of this do- 
cument was a gross breach of their pri- 
vileges. A resolution immediately fol- 
lowed, that the bon. Baronet be com- 
mitted to the Tower. Thereupon the 
Speaker issued his warrant; but Sir 
Francis Burdett refused to surrender 
himself to the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, and addressed a letter to the 
Speaker, denying the legality of the vote 
or the warrant, and declaring that he 
would submit to nothing but force. After 
a lapse of two days the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, accompanied by messengers, po- 
lice-officers, and a military force, suc- 
ceeded im breaking into his house and 
conveyed him to the Tower, escorted by 
a large hody of infantry and dragoons, 
On the return of the military some lives 
were lost amongst the mob. The proroga- 
tion of Parliament put an end to bis im- 
prisonment. It was the wish of his sup- 
porters throughout the metropolis to at- 
tend him in procession trom the Tower 
to bis own house ; but he, recollecting the 
excitement which prevailed at the time of 
his committal, quitted the place of hisim. 
prisonment, proceeded privately by water 
to Westminster Bridge, and thus reached 
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home without occasioning any disturbance 
of the public tranquillity. 

He lost no time after his liberation 
from the Tower in bringing an action 
against the Speaker, the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, the Constable of the Tower, &c. 
but in these proceedings he was not suc- 
cessful, 

On the 23d of February, 1813, he 
made a proposition for a new Regenc 
Bill, which he recommended with consi- 
derable ability ; but it was not successful. 
Propositions, however, unconnected with 
Parliamentary reform, constituted rather 
the exception than the rule of his public 
conduct. But, of course, he warmly 
supported every measure of what was 
called the Liberal party, till towards the 
close of Lord Grey’s administration. 

In the year 1819, when many lives 
were lost during the disturbances at Man- 
chester, Sir Francis Burdett addressed a 
letter to his constituents on that lamenta- 
ble event, and on the meeting of Par- 
liament bruught the subject under the 
consideration of the House of Commons. 
This effort of his, however, was attended 
with no beneficial result, and for the 
letter he was prosecuted by the At- 
torney-General, found guilty of a libel, 
and sentenced to three months’ impri- 
sonment in the King’s Bench and to pay 
a fine of 1,0002. 

It was in the year 1837 that he ceased 
to be member for Westminster. The loss 
of his seat for the western portion of the 
metropolis was occasioned by his unwill- 
ingness to go forward with the Whig 
Ministry of that day in what. they 
termed a ‘‘ carrying out of the Reform 
Act.” Their supporters, of course, 
charged Sir Francis with tbe grossest in- 
consistency, while those who differed 
from them in politics pointed to his high 
position and almost princely fortune to 
show that he could not have been ac- 
tuated by any motives of sordid interest 
or even of personal ambition. It was 
contended, that, though he had long 
struggled for Parliamentary Reform, yet 
that he never desired to see the prero- 
gatives of the Monarch or the privileges 
of the House of Peers in the slightest 
degree invaded ; that, though he strenu- 
ously supported what was called Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, yet he never re- 
commended that all securities for the es- 
tablished Church should be surrendered, 
Upon grounds such as these it was held 
that Sir Francis Burdett bad been guilty 
He sup- 
ported reform up to a certain point, and 
said that he should there take his stand. 
To proceed beyond that would be revo- 
lution—not reform, On his return for 
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North Wiltshire he joined the Conserva- 
tive party, and continued to support it till 
the close of the last session. 

He was a man of very ancient descent, 
the possessor of an old baronetcy, the 
owner of a splendid fortune, the repre- 
sentative of a great county, the head of an 
honourable family ; a man most carefully 
educated, of considerable attainments, of 
great natural endowments and of very po- 
pular talents, of generous feelings what- 
ever may be thought of his wisdom and 
discretion, of dignified manners, of 
winning address, invested with almost 
every personal advantage, and prompted 
by the most benevolent impulses ; it can 
occasion therefore no surprise that he 
should have enjoyed a remarkable degree 
of popularity. 

Sir Francis Burdett married, Aug. 5, 
1793, Sophia youngest daughter of 
Thomas Coutts, esq. of Westminster, 
banker, by whom he had issue one son, 
now Sir Robert Burdett, and five 
daughters. 

The youngest of these ladies was se- 
lected by the late Duchess of St. Alban’s 
(the second wife and widow of her grand- 
father Mr. Coutts) to be the principal in- 
heritrix of her large property, and she 
consequently took the surname of Coutts 
before Burdett. 

Lady Burdett, who had for many years 
been a great invalid, died in St. James’s- 
place, on the 12th Jan. 

Her remains had been removed for in- 
terment in Wiltshire on the morning of 
Monday the 22d Jan. On that day Sir 
Francis, who had for some time been ill, 
appeared much worse, and on the 
following morning he breathed his last, 
Their bodies were interred together 
at Ramsbury, in Wiltshire, on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 31. ‘The cavalcade left 
Hungerford at ten o’clock in the morning. 
The hearse, containing the body of the 
late Baronet, and followed by a mourn. 
ing-coach conveying the chief mourner, Sir 
Robert Burdett, Capt. Francis Burdett, 
and Sedley Burdett, esq. bis nephew; a 
mourning-coach containing Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Otway Cave, esq. and Viscount 
Sandon; and two other mourning- 
coaches, containing Sir Edmund Antro- 
bus, Colonel North, the Rev. A. Mey- 
rick, and other personal friends of the 
deceased. The late Baronet’s private car- 
riage was succeeded by a long string of 
carriages belonging to the gentry of the 
county. The road between Hungerford 
and Ramsbury was thronged with specta- 
tors, and ata short distance from the 
former town the procession was met and 
preceded by about thirty of the deceased 


Baronet’s tenantry on horseback, and at. 
tired in deep mourning. 





Six Rosert Firzwycram, Bart. 

Dec. 17. At Brighton, aged 70, Sir 
Robert Fitzwygram, Knt. and Bart. of 
Walthamstow House, Essex (1805), a De- 
puty-Lieutenant of Essex, and D.C.L. 

Sir Robert Fitzwygram was born Sept. 
25,1773, the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Wigram the first Baronet, by his first 
wife Catharine, daughter of Francis 
Broadhurst, of Mansfield, co. Notts, esq. 
He was one of the last of the heirs 
apparent of Baronets who claimed the 
privilege of Knighthood during his fa- 
ther’s lifetime, which was conferred upon 
him by the Prince Regent, May 7, 1818. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Fowey in 1806; and after- 
wards represented Lostwithiel and Wex- 
ford, altogether sitting in Parliament 
for nearly twenty-five years. During the 
Duke of Portland’s administration he 
was offered a seat at the Admiralty Board, 
but declined. 

In 1832 he assumed the name of Fitz. 
wygtam instead of that which had been 
borne by his father, and which is still 
retained by the rest of his family (in- 
cluding the Vice-Chancellor Sir James 
Wigram)—a fanciful alteration, and we 
think not in good taste, whether we 
consider the usual import of names 
of that form in modern times, or the 
original meaning of the word Fitz, which 
was not permanently attached to any one 
patronymic, but in each generation was 
applied to the name of the immediate 
father, as it is still in Russia and some 
other countries. 

Sir Robert Fitzwygram married, Aug. 
3, 1812, Selina, daughter of Sir John 
Hayes, of Clare, in Ireland, Bart., by 
whom he had issue five sons, 1. Sir 
Robert, his successor, born in 1813; 2. 
George Augustus Frederick, to whom 
King George IV. and the Duke of 
Clarence stood sponsors; 3. Frederick 
Wellington, to whom the Duke of York 
and the Duke of Wellington stood spon- 
sors ; 4. Fitzroy; and 5. Loftus; and 
two daughters, Selina Frances and Au- 
gusta Catharine. 





ADMIRAL Sir GRaHAM Moore, G.C.B. 

Nov. 24. At Brook Farm, Cobham, 
a Admiral Sir Graham Moore, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Sir Graham Moore was the third son 
of James Moore, esq., M.D. surgeon to 
the 2d Life Guards, and an author of 
some celebrity, by Miss Simpson, daugh- 
ter of Professor Simpson, of Glasgow 
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university, and a brother of the gallant 
Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, who 
fell at the battle of Corunna, Jan. 16, 
1809. He entered the naval service at 
an early age; was a Lieutenant in 1790; 
and at the commencement of the war 
with the French republic commanded 
the Bonetta sloop, at Newfoundland, 
from whence he proceeded to the West 
Indies. His promotion to the rank of 
Post-Captain took place April 2, 1794, 
and in that year he commanded the 
Syren, of 32 guns, in the North Sea. 

On the 9th May, 1795, Captain Moore 
assisted at the capture of ten vessels laden 
with ship timber and naval stores, escorted 
by an armed brig and a lugger; this convoy 
had sought protection under a battery, the 
fire of which was soon silenced by the 
British, but not before the Syren had 
had 2 men killed and 2 wounded. 

Captain Moore’s next appointment was 
to the Melampus, of 42 guns and 267 
men, stationed off the French coast. On 
the 13th Nov., 1796, he drove on shore 
and destroyed, at the entrance of Barfleur 
harbour, I’Etonnant corvette, of 18 guns, 
and the same day, in company with the 
Childers sloop, captured |’ Etna, after- 
terwards the Cormorant, of 20 guns. 
Early in the following year, the Melam- 
pus formed part of the squadron sent to 
escort the Princess of Wirtemberg from 
Harwich to Cuxhaven. 

On the 23d Jan., 1798, Capt. Moore, 
being on a cruize to the westward, fell in 
with, and, after a short but close action 
captured, la Volage, French corvette of 
22 guns. Shortly after, on the day suc- 
ceeding the action between Sir John B. 
Warren and M. Bompart, off the coast of 
Ireland, in which the Melampus had but 
one man wounded, Captain Moore was 
ordered by the Commodore to proceed to 
St. John’s Bay in search of a French 
frigate which had been seen standing in 
there on the preceding night. At 10h. 
30m. P.M., he discovered two sail, and 
after an hour’s chase closed with the 
nearest, which sustained the Melampus’ 
fire for 20 minutes, without offering the 
least resistance, and then surrendered. 
She proved to be La Resolue, of 40 guns 
and 500 men (including troops embarked 
on board her for the purpose of joining 
the rebels in Ireland), 10 of whom were 
killed and several wounded. Her com- 
panion, the Immortalité, of 42 guns, was 
afterwards taken by the Fisguard. On 
the 15th April, 1799, Captain Moore 
captured Le Papillon, French privateer, 
a fine vessel of 14 guns and 150 men. In 
the succeeding year the Melampus was 
ordered to the West Indies, where she 
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eontinued during the remai::der of the 
war, 

Soon after the renewal o' hostilities 
against France, in 1808, Cay’ sin Moore 
obtained the command of tie Indefati- 
gable, of 46 guns, in which ~hip he was 
for some time employed on Channel ser- 
vice. In Oct. 1804, having been de. 
tached from the Channel fleet to cruize 
for the treasure-ships then expected from 
South America, when off Cape St. Mary, 
in company with the Medusa, Amphion, 
and Lively frigates, they discovered four 
sail, which formed the line-of-battle 
ahead on the approach of the British 

uadron, and continued to steer for 

adiz, the van ship carrying a broad 
pendant, and the one next her a Rear- 
Admiral’s flag. A close engagement 
ensued, when in less than ten minutes La 
Mercedes, the Spanish Admiral’s second 
astern, blew up alongside the Amphion. 
In half an hour more two others struck ; 
and the fourth, having in vain attempted 
to escape, was captured before sunset. 
The lading of the prizes was of immense 
value in gold and silver bullion, and rich 
merchandize, destined for the service of 
France. 

Captain Moore was next employed as 
commander of a squadron sent to escort 
the royal family of Portugal from Lisbon 
to Brazil; on which occasion he was 
directed by Sir W. Sidney Smith, under 
whose command he had been for some 
time serving off the Tagus, to hoist a 
broad pendant after passing Madeira, in 
order to give him greater weight and con- 
sequence in performance of the important 
and unusually delicate duties confided to 
him, The British squadron, consisting 
of the Marlborough 74, (to which ship 
Captain Moore had been appointed in 
the preceding summer,) London 98, and 
Monarch and Bedford 74’s, with 8 
Portuguese ships of the line, four frigates, 
two brigs, and a schooner, accompanied 
by a large fleet of merchant vessels, 
reached Rio Janeiro in safety on the 7th 
March, 1808, after a passage of 14 weeks. 
Previous to his return from thence he 
was invested by the Prince Regent of 
Portugal with the insignia of the order of 
the Tower and Sword, revived by H.R.H. 
immediately on his arrival at Brazil, to 
celebrate his departure from Lisbon. 

In the autumn of 1809 the Marlborough 
formed part of the force employed under 
Sir Richard Strachan at Flushing; and at 
the close of the same year, when it was 
deemed necessary to evacuate the island 
of Walcheren, Capt. Moore was charged 
with the destruction of the basin, arsenal, 
and sea defences of that place. ; 
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. He subsequently served as Captain of 
the Channel Fleet, under Viscount Keith. 
On the Ist Aug. 1811, he obtained the 
command of the Royal Sovereign yacht, 
which had become vacant by the general 
promotion that took place at that period ; 
and in Jan. 1812, was appointed to the 
Chatham, a new 74, in which ship he 
continued till Aug. 12th following, when 
was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, and soon after hoisted his flag 
as Commander-in-Chief in the Baltic. 

Sir Graham Moore was nominated a 
K.C.B. Jan. 2, 1815; in the spring of 
1816 he succeeded Lord Henry Paulet 
at the Board of Admiralty, where he re- 
mained till the demise of Sir Thomas F. 
Fremantle, and then resigned his seat for 
the purpose of assuming the command in 
the Mediterranean, for which station he 
sailed in the Rochefort, of 80 guns, on 
the 11th Aug. 1820, and was inthe same 
year made a Grand Cross of the Ionian 
order of St. Michael and St. George. 
His promotion to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral took place Aug. 12th in the 

receding year, and to that of Admiral in 
1837. In 1836 he was advanced to the 
grade of a Grand Cross of the Bath. He 
was appointed to the chief command at 
Plymouth in 1839, and held it until last 
year, when he left the station in a very 
delicate state of health. 

Sir Graham Moore married, March 9, 
1812, Dora, daughter of the late Thomas 
Eden, of Wimbledon, esq. and niece of 
William first Lord Auckland. He bas 
left an only son, Commander John 
Moore, late Fhe Ai of the Aigle, who 
was promoted to his present rank a few 
days before his gallant father’s death. 


Vice-Ap. Sie R. L. Frrzceraup, K.C.H. 
Jan. 17. At Bath, aged 68, Vice- 

(rate Sir Robert Lewis Fitzgerald, 
C. 


This officer was descended from a younger 
branch of the very ancient and noble 
house of Leinster, seated at Mount 
Ophaly, co. Kildare, and nearly related 
to the Earl of Kingston. 

He entered the Royal Navy in March 
1786, as a midshipman, on board the 
Winchelsea frigate, commanded by Capt. 
Pellew (afterwards Viscount Exmouth), 
with whom he served on the Newfound- 
land station for a period of three years. 
He afterwards joined the Centurion, 50, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Philip 
Affleck at Jamaica; and, during the 
West India campaign in 1794, served 
under Sir John Jervis, in the Boyne, of 
98 guns, from which he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, in the Avenger 
sloop of war. Soon after his return to 


England, Lieut. Fitzgerald obtained an 
appointment to the London, a second 
rate, carrying the flag of Rear-Adm. 
Colpoys, and in her he assisted at the 
capture of three French line-of-battle 
ships off l’Orient, June 23, 1795. His 
advancement to the rank of Commander 
took place in Feb. 1797. He subse- 
quently commanded the Vesuvius bomb, 
and in that vessel assisted at the bom. 
bardment of Havre by a squadron under 
Sir Richard J, Strachan, and at the de- 
struction of la Confiante, of 36 guns, and 
a French national cutter, in May 1798, 
He returned to England from the Me. 
diterranean in the Tonnant, a French 80 
gun ship, taken at the battle of the Nile, 

is post commission bore date Dec. 24, 
1798. During the latter part of that war 
he commanded the ‘Triton of 32 guns, in 
which sbip he captured a French vessel 
from Guadaloupe, laden with colonial 

roduce. The Triton was paid off at 

lymouth, April 9, 1802, 

Soon after the renewal of hostilities, 
Capt. Fitzgerald, whose health would 
not allow him to serve afloat, was ap- 
pointed senior officer of the Sea Fen- 
cibles in the Isle of Wight, and previously 
to the dissolution of that corps he held 
the chief command of the district between 
Kidwelly and Cardigan. 

In July 1816 he was elected Governor 
of the yal Naval Asylum; but, the 
power of nomination being afterwards 
considered not to rest with the Com- 
missioners, the appointment did not take 
place. He became a retired Rear. 
Admiral in 1825, and in 1840 was recalled 
to active rank, and made a Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue. He was created K.C.H. 
in 1835. 

Vice-Adm. Fitzgerald married in Aug. 
1800, Jane, a daughter of Richard Welch, 
esq. formerly Chief Justice of the island 
of Jamaica, and sister to the lady of Sir 
George Thomas, Bart. by whom he bad 
five sons and four daughters, besides two 
other children, who died young. His 
only brother, an officer in the 3d regiment 
of Guards, aide-de-camp and equerry to 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, died in 1802. 





Lr.-Gen. Sin W. Jounston, K.C.B. 

Jan, 23. At Southampton, in his 72d 
year, Lieut.-General Sir William John- 
ston, K.C.B. Colonel of the 68th Regi- 
ment, 

Sir William entered the army as En. 
sign in the 18th Foot, on the 3rd of June, 
1791; served at Gibraltar until Oct. 
1793, when he embarked for Toulon, and 
was present at the action of the heights 
when General O'Hara was made prisoner, 
He subsequently served in Corsica, and 











was present at the capture of Bastia and 
Calvi, in which affair he was wounded. 
He became Lieut. on the 7th of Jan. 
1794, and Captain in Smith’s Corsican 
regiment on the 4th of April of the fol- 
lowing year. He accompanied the expe- 
dition to Tuscany in 1797, thence re- 
turned to England, and was placed on 
half pay in 1798. He served in Ireland 
during the Rebellion with the Yeomanry 
corps. He was promoted to a Majority 
in the 68th Foot on the 27th Feb. 1800, 
and served in the expedition against the 
Danish and West India Islands in 1801. 
He attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel on 
the 25th of April, 1808, and Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 68th, July 13, 1809. He 
commanded that regiment at the siege of 
Flushing, and afterwards in the Peninsula. 
He received a medal and two clasps for 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Orthes; in the 
battle of Vittoria he was severely wounded. 
Sir William was made full Colonel on the 
4th of June, 1314; Major-General on the 
27th of May, 1825; and Lieut.-General 
on the 28th of June, 1838. Sir William 
was made a K.C.B. in 1837, and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 68th on the 6th of 
April, 1838. 





Lievt.-Gen. Sir Hupson Lowe. 

Jan.10. Of paralysis, Lieut.-General 
Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B.and G.C.M.G., 
Colonel of the 50th Foot. 

Sir Hudson Lowe was an Ensign in 
the East Devon Militia, and served as a 
volunteer with the 50th Regiment in 
1785 aud 1786, nearly sixty years ago. 
In Sept. 1787, he was appointed Ensign 
in that regiment, and Lieut. in Nov. 
1791. He served at Gibraltar six years, 
and subsequently at Toulon and in Cor- 
sica. He was present at the attack of 
the Martello towers, the storming of 
Convention Redoubt, and the siege of 
Bastia and Calvi. 

Whilst holding the ranks of Lieutenant 
and Captain he had in succession the 
following situations :—Regimental Pay- 
master, Assistant Paymaster-General, 
Deputy Judge Advocate, and Assistant 
Inspector of Foreign Corps. He next 
served in Portugal two years, and at 
Minorca one. He had then the command 
of a corps of Corsicans. He served in 
the expedition to Egypt, and was in the 
reserve under Major-General Moore. 
He was present in the principal occur- 
rences of that campaign, and subsequently 
appointed Secretary of a Board at Malta 
for the adjustment of claims ; he received 
& majority in the Corsican Rangers, was 
ante-dated the 5th of July, 1800, and, in 
1802, was reduced to half-pay. 

In April, 1803, he received a majority 
12 
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in the 7th Foot, and was appointed per- 
manent Assistant Quartermaster- General 
in the Western district. He was after- 
wards sent, at the desire of Lord Hobart, 
on a secret expedition to Portugal, and 
subsequently on a similar mission to Sar- 
dinia. He raised and completed the corps 
of Royal Corsican Rangers, of which he 
was appointed Lieut.- Colonel Command- 
ant, in June, 1804. He served in Naples 
under Sir James Craig, and afterwards in 
Sicily; he was detached with five com- 
panies to Capri, and was stationed there 
two years and a half. The French at- 
tacked this post with 3,000 men, and after 
a resistance of ten days, the walls being 
breached, the guns dismounted, and amu- 
nition expended, Lieut.-Colonel Lowe 
evacuated it, by a convention, which gave 
the right of free departure with arms and 
baggage. 

In the expedition to the Bay of Naples, 
under Sir John Stuart, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Lowe commanded the first line of the 
advance ; he was present at the attack and 
capitulation of Iscbia. In the expedition 
to the Greek Islands he was selected to 
act as second in command to Col.: Os- 
wald: he was at the attack and capitula. 
tion of Zante and Cephalonia, and, sub- 
sequently, appointed Commandant and 
Chief of the Provisional Government of 
the latter island. 

He was Quartermaster-general to the 
British army in Flanders. In January, 
1812, he received the rauk of Colonel, 
and the Colonelcy of the Royal Corsican 
Rangers: the 4th of June, 1814, that of 
Major-General. In 1814 the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him, and 
in 1815 he was appointed to have the 
custody of the Emperor Nepoleon at St. 
Helena, in which charge he continued 
until the Emperor's death. This is the 
event in his life which may secure him 
immortality. By the French he will be 


Damn'd to everlasting fame; 


but it has never yet been proved that he 
exceeded his orders or overstepped his 
duty. His great crime was that his vigi- 
laney and fidelity prevented Napoleon's 
escape. 

He was appointed Lieutenant- General 
in July, 1830, and obtained the coloneley 
of the 50th Foot, Nov. 17, 1842, 





Sir F. W. Macnacuren. 
Nov. 22. At Bushmills-house, co. 


Antrim, in his 82d year, Sir Francis 
Workman Macnaghten, Knt. and Bart., 
formerly Lord Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of India, 

He was the second son of Edmond 
Macnaghten, esq. of Beardiville, co, An- 
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trim, by his second wife, the daughter of 
Jobn Johnstone, esq. of Belfast. 

Sir Francis Macnagbten’s father was at 
the siege of Derry. It seems strange to 
state this of one upon whom the grave 
has hardly closed, but such was the fact. 
Sir Francis’s fatber (then, certainly, 
‘‘ nothing but a boy,’? though a brave 
one,) led his tenants into the town of 
Protestant Derry, and truly did his duty. 
It is also remarkable that be continued a 
bachelor until be reached the eighty- 
second year of his age—an age when 
people are apt to fancy that the faculties 
slumber. And so the young relatives of 
the old gentleman thought, and did not 
whisper sufficiently low when they spoke 
of what they would do with his property 
when he was gone. This made him re- 
solve to marry. The fruits of his mar- 
rage were two sons, both of whom he 
lived to see of age. 

Sir Francis was appointed a Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Madras in 1809, 
and thereupon knighted. He was re- 
moved to Calcutta in 1815, and retired 
trom the bench in 1825. He was created 
« Baronet in 1826. He bad assumed the 
additional name of Workman in 1809. 

Few men had ever an opportunity of 
becoming so well acquainted with the 
complicated affairs of the vast and per- 
plexing empire where he so long resided 
as Sir Francis Macnaghten; and few, in- 
deed, are possessed of his clear, perceptive, 
and investigating mind. Not all the lap- 
ping in Eastern luxury had abated his 
activity; and, on returning to his native 
country, he pitched his tent where his 
dwelling overlooked the Giant’s Cause- 
way, exercising a princely hospitality, 
and delighting to drive his ponies along 
the wild sea shore, pointing out its mag- 
nificence to his guests, and blessed by 
many whom he met, and who were de- 
pendent on his bounty. He patronised 
science, and must have left behind him 
some manuscripts both curious and valu- 
able. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten was in every 
sense of the word a remarkable man; 
retaining his faculties clear and unc!ouded 
at the late period to which his life was 
prolonged, endearing and endeared to bis 
large family, a devoted husband, an affec- 
tionate father, and a sincere friend. The 
tragic end of his son Sir William, of 
whose astonishing acquirements and ele- 
vated rank Sir Francis was not a little 
proud, so struck the venerable man, that, 
though he lingered and rallied, the weight 
of the affliction pressed him to his grave. 
Previously to that occurrence, Sir Francis 
promised to live as long as his father had 
done. He was up and out as early as 
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seven in the morning, the first at break- 
fast, blending tale and anecdote, legend 
and information, together, with an urba- 
nity and cheerfulness which could not be 
surpassed by the beautiful and highly-edu- 
cated family surrounding his table. 

He married in 1787 the eldest daughter 
of Sir William Dunkin, of Clogher, 
Judge of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
The present Baronet, Sir Edmond Charles 
M‘Naghten, was born in the year 1790; 
and was some time a Master in Chancery 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta: he 
married in 1827 Mary, only child of John 
Gwatkin, esq. and has issue. The late 
Sir Wilham Hay Macnaghten, assassi- 
nated inCabul, was the second son of the 
deceased, 





GeNneRAL BERTRAND. 

Jan. 31. At Chateauroux, his native 
town, General Bertrand, the faithful 
friend of the Emperor, the companion of 
his labours and ot his long exile. 

‘« When serving as a national guard on 
the 10th of August, 1793, Bertrand placed 
himself in a battalion which was proceed 
ing voluntarily to the Tuileries to defend 
the King. He served subsequently in the 
corps of engineers, and passed rapidly 
through the grades ; was in the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, where he fortified several 
places, merited the confidence of the 
General-in-chief, Bonaparte, and received 
almost at the same time the commissions 
of Lieutenant-colonel and General of 
brigade. After the battle of Austerlitz, 
in which General Bertrand covered him- 
self with glory, Napoleon admitted him 
amongst the number of his aides-de-camp. 
He equally distinguished himself at Span- 
dau, at Friedland, and principally in the 
construction of the bridges over the Das 
nube, which were destined to facilitate 
the passage of the French army to Wa- 
gram. Thissenpeignent thatof Russia 
displayed his talents and bravery in such 
a light, that the Emperor appointed him 
Grand Marshal of the Palace after the 
death of Marshal Duroc. His successes 
were the same at Lutzen, Bautzen, and 
Leipsic; and, if he experienced some 
checks at the passage of the Elbe against 
Blucher, we must ascribe them to the 
fortune of our armies, which was begin- 
ing to totter. It was Bertrand, however, 
who covered our retreat after the sangui- 
nary battle of Hannau. In these two 
circumstances, and those which followed 
the departure of the Emperor from Paris, 
Count Bertrand thought only of saving 
the remnant of our army, and almost 
always saw his efforts and arrangements 
crowned with all the success which it was 
possible to hope for . the midst of such 
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disastrous events. On his return to Paris 
in 1814, General Bertrand was appointed 
Aide-Major-General of the National 
Guard, performed that campaign of 
France so astonishing by its successes and 
reverses, and followed Napoleon to the 
island of Elba. On his return with the 
Emperor, on the 20th March, he served 
him with his accustomed devotedness. 
After the fatal affair of Waterloo he never 
quitted Napoleon. He followed him to 
his last exile, partook of and softened his 
misfortunes, and thought only of return- 
ing to France when he had received his 
last breath. 

‘¢ Tt was with joy that General Ber- 
trand saw the revolution of July, and the 
triumph of the national colours illustrated 
by so many victories. It was with pro- 
found emotion that, ten years later, he 
saluted the ashes of the Emperor, which 
had been brought across the ocean by the 
Prince de Joinville, and saw France 
award to this great shade brilliant and 
unanimous homage. The name of Ge- 
neral Bertrand was associated in this 
homage with that of the Emperor, as the 
finest model of honour and fidelity. It 
will remain united with it to all posterity. 
History has rarely recorded a devotedness 
so pious, a fidelity so firm, so pure and 
noblea memory. It is comparatively little 
to become illustrious by one’s own labours, 
and to have served France truly. General 
Bertrand, by his worship of genius and 
misfortune, has raised himself to the same 
height in which hovers the glory of Na- 
poleon. This glory will shield him from 
oblivion.’’—( Messager.) 





JosrrH CounT MAZZINGHI. 

Jan. 15. At Downside College, near 
Bath, in his 80th year, Joseph Count 
Mazzinghi. 

He was the eldest son of Tommaso 
Mazzinghi, a native of Italy, and member 
of a numerous family, lineally descended 
from one of the most ancient houses in 
Tuscany, which at different periods of her 
history had furnished Florence with con- 
suls, gonfaloniers, and senators, and the 
knightly orders of St. John of Jerusalem 
and St. Stephen of Tuscany, with several 
distinguished members. 

His musical ability very soon displayed 
itself, and is said to have been first no- 
ticed in early childhood by his aunt, the 
wife of a gentleman of the name of 
Wynne. His talents were cultivated to 
such purpose that at the early age of 
nineteen he was regarded as qualified to 
hold the important office of director at the 
Opera House. When the building was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1789, and all the music 
of Paesiello's opera, ‘ La Locanda,” 
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burnt, he wrote from memory in an in- 
credibly short space of time new orches- 
tral parts, which gained him great credit. 
He composed several successful operas 
for Covent Garden and Drury Lane, the 
Blind Girl, the Exile, Chains of the 
Heart, Ramah Droog, Free Knights, 
Paul and Virginia, the Turnpike Gate, 
&c. in which he was assisted by the late 
W. Reeve, esq. Many of his songs, 
&c. obtained an extraordinary popula- 
rity, and please at the present day. His 
adaptations of pieces from Sir Walter 
Scott’s poetry elicited from the author a 
letter of thanks couched in very compli- 
mentary terms. 

Few composers have enjoyed a longer 
or more general popularity. He com- 
posed with an extraordinary facility. A 
favourite author of King George III. and 
his immediate successor, (the former 
monarch went twice in one week to wit- 
ness the performance of his opera ‘* The 
Chains of the Heart,’’) he was entrusted 
by George IV. with the superintendence 
of the concerts at Carlton House and the 
Pavilion,—a welcome visitor at the town 
and country residences of the highest 
nobility, (the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Cholmondely, Earl of Lei- 
cester, &c. &c.)—his productions popular 
with all classes,—nothing was wanting to 
render his career eminently successful. 
He was a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians for fifty-seven years, and was 
highly respected. by his professional 
brethren. ‘The general characteristic of 
his compositions is the pleasing flow and 
popular nature of his melodies. In many 
respects his habits were eccentric. An 
eye-witness, he had seen a great deal of 
the more imposing and splendid features 
of wealth and fashion, and was, perhaps 
for that very reason, himself a man of 
plain and straightforward habits. 

He was born 25th Dec. 1765, was twice 
married, and has left a son and a daughter 
surviving him; the latter married to 
Baron French, a Florentine banker. He 
was interred in the Catholic Chapel at 
Chelsea on the 25th Jan. upon which oc- 
casion was performed Mozart’s cele- 
brated requiem. His remains had been 
attended in solemn procession on the pre- 
vious evening from his residence in 
Cadogan Place, with all the imposing ce- 
remonies of the Church of Rome, (torches 
lighted, priest in his pontifical robes, &c.) 
a sight, it is believed, rarely witnessed in 
this country in the public thoroughfares 
since the epoch of the Reformation. 





Rey. Grorce STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Jan. 27. At the Parsonage House, 
Bishopwearmouth, the Rev. George Ste- 
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pbeneen, M.A. Rector of Redmarshall, 
rst Incumbent of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Bishopwearmouth, and one of the oldest 
magistrates for the county of Durham. 
He was the son of the Rev. George 
Stephenson, Vicar of Long Benton, in 
Northumberland, and Curate of All 
Saints’, Newcastle-upon- Tyne ; was born 
in that town on the 16th April, 1759, 
placed in early life at the Grammar 
School there, matriculated on the 26th 
March, 1776, as a Commoner of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, was subsequently chosen 
exhibitioner of that college on Lord 
Crewe’s foundation, and on the 25th July, 
1783, elected Fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege, in the same university, He was 
ordained to the curacy of Long Newton, 
in the county of Durham, under the Rev. 
Sir Henry Vane, Bart. LL.D., (grand- 
father of the present Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry,) then the rector of that parish ; 
and first commenced his ministry in Sun- 
derland as one of the Curates of St. John’s 
Chapel; soon afterwards was appointed 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth ; and on his 
marriage, whereby he vacated his Fellow- 
ship, was presented by the President and 
Fellows of Magdalen college to the rec- 
tory of Saltfleetby, in Lincolnshire, which 
he resigned many years ago. He held 
the curacy of Bishopwearmouth for a 
period of forty-five years, during which 
there were four successive and distin- 
guished rectors, the Rey. Henry Egerton, 
M.A. (brother to Bishop Egerton,) the 
Venerable Archdeacon Paley, D.D., the 
Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. (afterwards 
Bishop of Bristol,) and the Honourable 
and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
D.D., the present rector, and brother to 
the illustrious Duke of Wellington, by 
all of whom he was held in high esteem. 
He enjoyed from Paley, at the close of 
the mortal career of that celebrated author, 
the gratifying mark of confidence of being 
constituted by his will the editor and dis- 
tributor of his Parochial Sermons, an 
evidence of the estimation of that great 
man which procured for him the notice 
of the revered Bishop Barrington, who, 
ever ready to distribute his patronage 
amongst the deserving parochial clergy of 
his diocese, conferred on Mr. Stephenson 
in 1809 the vicarage of Kelloe, and in 
1814 the more valuable rectory of Red- 
marshall. Bishop Gray, during the 
twenty-one years he held the rich and 
responsible rectory of Bishopwearmouth, 
also entertained a deep sense of his per- 
sonal character and public usefulness, 
which he evinced by a devoted friendship 
and constant intimacy; and on his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench, in the beau- 
tiful and pathetic discourse by which he 





took leave of his parishioners, that amiable 
prelate referred to the deceased, who read 
prayers on that occasion, in terms of 
ardent and honourable affection; de. 
signating him, to use his own expressive 
language, as ‘‘that highly valued friend, 
who through a succession of rectors has 
laboured in various ways for your ad- 
vantage: who has conspired with me in 
almost every design, and has been emi- 
nently useful amongst you.’? His suc. 
cessor, the present rector, appreciating 
the claims of his services and character, 
prevented his removal from the scene of 
his long labours by appointing him, in 
1829, first Incumbent to the New Church 
(St. Thomas’), Bishopwearmouth, which 
he held with the rectory of Redmarshall 
to the time of his death, diligently per- 
forming, during the winter months at the 
former, and during the summer months 
at the latter place, the duties of his sacred 
office, so long as the infirmities of his age 
would permit. 

Mr. Stephenson was, during the ex- 
ercise of his sacred functions, the author 
of a Companion to the Altar, with an ad- 
dress to young persons after confirmae 
tion, and an exhortation to persons fur- 
ther advanced in years to come to the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; a series 
of Sermons on the Romish Church, with 
two others on the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
together with Sermons on various occae 
sions. 

Being at the time of his death the 
senior clergyman-of the diocese, entering 
it upwards of sixty years ago, nearly the 
whole of which long period he has been 
one of the officiating ministers in Sunder- 
land, discharging amidst that vast popue 
lation an extent and multiplicity of pa- 
rochial duty that rarely falls to the lot of 
any individual clergyman, and admitting 
by the sacred rite of baptism within the 
pale of the Church, in the case of very 
many families, no less than three suce 
cessive generations, the lamented de« 
ceased may be truly said to have been as- 
sociated with the earliest recollections of 
the oldest and youngest of its inhabitants. 
Indeed, this lengthened connection with 
the town of Sunderland, united with a 
striking clerical appearance, great kind- 
ness of heart, polished courtesy of man. 
ners, an agreeable freedom and liveliness 
of conversation, and a general amiability 
of character, constituted him a pleasing 
specimen of the parochial clergy of the 
last century ; inspiring feelings of venera- 
tion for his office, and respect for his 
person, As a preacher, although not 
distinguished by any powers of eloquence, 
there was an unpretending plainness of 
style and delivery, a clearness in state. 
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ment, a soundness and strict orthodoxy 
in all his discourses, that suited them to 
a general congregation. As a magistrate, 
he was active and impartial, dignified and 
intelligent ; whilst his amenity of disposi- 
tion tempered with mercy the severities 
of justice, and, in deciding the multitude 
of petty squabbles incident to a large po- 
pulation, contributed to subdue strife and 
extinguish animosity. 

He died after a short illness of less 
than a month’s duration, in the happy 
consciousness that he had not a single 
enemy, wishing peace and happiness to all 
men, and in the certain hope of the glo- 
rious immortality brought to light by the 
Gospel. The death of such a venerable 
minister of religion could not take place 
without exciting strong feelings of interest 
and sympathy in the public mind, which 
were manifested at his funeral, by the 
partial closing of most of the shops 
in Bishopwearmouth and Sunderland, 
throughout the line of. the procession to 
Sunderland church, where the interment 
took place on Wednesday the 3lst Jan. 
and by the attendance of the clergy, 
Mayor, magistrates, and the principal 
inhabitants, without distinction of classes 
or parties, who followed his remains to 
the grave. 

Mr. Stephenson had issue, with two 
daughters, a son, George, a solicitor, who 
is deceased, leaving a son now on the 
foundation of Christ’s Hospital, London. 


Joun Barwis, Ese. 

Nov. 17. After a lingering illness, 
aged 68, John Barwis, Esq. of Langrigg 
Hall, Cumberland. 

This gentleman, descended from an 
ancient and very respectable family in 
Cumberland, was a native of Wiltshire, 
and the only son of Dr. William Barwis, 
a physician, established at Devizes, by 
Miss Lawson, a Cumberland lady. Mr. 
Barwis was unhappily deprived of both 
his parents at a very early age, and at 
a period when his father, though eminent 
for skill and ability, was still struggling 
with the pecuniary difficulties which too 
often beset a first establishment in the 
medical profession. The son, however, 
fortunately found a second parent in his 
uncle the Rev. Jobn Barwis, M.A. of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Niton in the Isle of Wight, who, being 
without children himself, and looking on 
his nephew as the representative of the 
family, not only obtained for him an ex. 
cellent classical education at the semina 
in Soho Square, then conducted wit 

eat celebrity by the Rev. Dr. Barrow, 
but sent him to Queen’s College, Ox- 
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ford, where he was admitted a scholar on 
Michel’s foundation in May 1793. 

Mr. Barwis passed through his aca- 
demical course with eredit, securing the 
approbation of his seniors, and the af- 
fectionate attachment of his contempo- 
raries—an attachment which he retained 
unabated through life. Above all, he 
was distinguished for highly honourable 
sentiments, a firm and zealous friendship, 
and an unflinching integrity. 

He took his B.A. degree, Feb. 23, 
1797, and that of M.A. March 14, 1800, 
and, having chosen the profession of the 
Law, entered at Gray’s Inn, May 10, 
1797, whence he removed to the Middle 
Temple, Dec. 1800. Being called to the 
bar, Nov. 23, 1804, he practised in the 
common law courts, and went the 
Western Circuit until the Spring of 1813. 

At this time he was appointed by 
Walter first Marquess of Ormonde, agent 
of his estates in Ireland, which office for 
a period of twenty-two years he executed 
with a firmness tempered with such kind 
forbearance towards the tenantry, as to 
retain their good will in the midst of the 
general agitation and disaffection prevail- 
ing at the time in the country, together 
with the greatest zeal and fidelity to the 
interests and wishes of the Marquess. 

He resided in Kilkenny, and was an 
active magistrate of that county and of 
the adjoining one of Tipperary. He was 
called to the Irish bar in the same year. 

In 1818, Mr. Barwis married Frances 
the youngest daughter of the Rev. John 
Gutch, M.A. of All Souls’ College, and 
registrar of the University of Oxford, 
by whom he had eight children, namely, 
four who died young, and two sons and 
two daughters surviving. 

In 1834 he relinquished the Ormonde 
agency, and removed from Kilkenny to 
Dublin, where he practised for a short 
time at the bar; but in the following year 
returned with his family to England, and 
took a house at Woodstock, near Ox- 
ford, in order to renew his acquaintance 
with a numerous circle of friends, formed 
both at college and in after life. 

The Rev. Jobn Barwis had died in 
1828, leaving to his nephew the family 
estate at Langrigg, subject to the life in- 
terest of the testator’s widow, and, that 
lady dying in 1840 at the advanced age of 
96, the subject of this memoir went to 
reside at the Hall, the seat of his ances- 
tors. He was shortly afterwards made a 
magistrate of the county of Cumberland, 
and took a zealous and active part in 
quelling the disturbances which arose in 
Wigton in 1842. Here he was enabled, 
in his private sphere, to make himself 
generally useful and esteemed ; and from 
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his high principles and honourable feelings 
was justiy beloved as a true friend and 
Christian gentleman. A strong proof and 
instance of this strict principle which 
prompted all his actions, it would be well 
to mention, as it bears the highest testi- 
mony to such a character. It has been 
intimated above that Dr, William Barwis 
died under some pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. In fact, he was encumbered with 
debts, which his son from a very early 
period of life had firmly resolved to dis- 
charge whenever his own circumstances 
should enable him so to obey the divine 
precept of honouring his father and 
mother. As soon therefore as he came 
into possession of his patrimonial estate, 
he set himself to perform a task rendered 
difficult by the dispersion and number of 
the representatives of those with whom 
the debts had been contracted, and hay- 
ing still a young family to provide for. 
This honourable conduct was acknow- 
ledged in the same high and noble spirit 
by a handsome presentation of plate from 
one of the representatives, who felt such 
an act worthy of the highest esteem and 
approbation. 

But it was in his character as a truly 
Christian benefactor and zealous friend 
to the Church that the energy and per- 
severance of Mr. Barwis in a cause still 
more exalted, will endear his memory to 
posterity, as well as to those who lived 
near and around him. 

Shortly after the commencement of his 
residence at Langrigg Hall, he became 
eye-witness to the lamentable state of 
destitution of church accommodation in 
the adjoining parish of Holme Cultram, 
a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of Carlisle, and in the 
patronage of the Chancellor, Masters, 
&e. of the University of Oxford, the im- 
propriators. ‘This parish, situated at the 
north: west end of the county, extending 15 
miles, and inc’ uding 24,000 acres of land, 
contains 3500 inhabitants, for which great 
number since the Reformation there had 
been only one church, the Abbey, quite at 
the south end of the parish, preserved in 
any fit state for divine service, although 
before that period church accommodation 
had been much more ample. Feeling 
that scarcely so lamentable and glaring an 
instance of spiritual destitution had ever 
been witnessed, Mr. Barwis undertook 
the task of laying it before the public, and 
with such diligence and zeal, that a part 
of the good work is at present in a great 
state of forwardness. It appeared de- 
sirable that three chapels of ease should 
be erected, and, finding that the remains 
of a church at Newton Arlosh might be 
restored at an expense of 750/. by his 
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advice the committee determined to —_ 
by adopting that plan, and before the 
occurrence of the lingering illness which 
occasioned his lamented death he ex- 
perienced the satisfaction of seeing this 
portion of his exertions in a state of actual 
progress. Fresh funds have since been 
obtained from various sources sufficient 
to warrant the committee in entertaining 
the most sanguine hopes of being able 
to erect two other edifices in the town- 
ships of Holme St. Cuthbert and Holme 
Low, and, with the assistance of the 
university of Oxford, to provide a 
sufficient endowment for two additional 
curates to supply that pastoral supere 
intendence so long needed by this large 
and hitherto neglected population. 

Although Mr. Barwis was not per- 
mitted to witness the entire success of 
his indefatigable exertions in so excellent 
and holy a cause, yet the knowledge of 
having been instrumental in affording 
benefit where it was so much needed 
must have given him a gratification which 
a less sacred zeal could not have inspired, 
and in the cause which he advocated, and 
the work which he commenced, he bas 
left a name which could not have been 
engraved on a more pure, and, let us 
trust, amore lasting monument. Uniting 
an unflinching sense of honour and duty 
to high Christian principles of virtue 
and integrity, together with affectionate 
warmth rarely equalled towards bis nu 
merous relatives and friends, he leaves a 
character which may be admired and 
imitated, we cannot say surpassed, 

Among his intimate friends Mr. Barwis 
numbered the late Viscount Sidmouth, 
Chief Justice Bushe, Lord Gifford, Sir 
Robert Grant, Dr. Maton, Dr. Jenner, 
(who first introduced vaccination,) &c., 
&c.; and the following still survive hims 
several of whom were bis early associater 
and his lasting and sincere friends: Si, 
Benjamin Brodie, Sir John Stoddart. 
Peter Brodie, esq. Robert Wray, esq. J. 
P. Burrell, esq. the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, 
Dr. Bliss, &c. &c. 


Joun Braptey, Esa. 

Nov. 12. In Pall Mall, Jobn Bradley, 
esq. of that place. and of Great Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire. 

Mr. Bradley was born on the 20th of 
November, 1786, in the parish of Build- 
was, Shropshire; near which place his 
father resided on a farm called the Brand. 
lees. He was descended, by his mother’s 
side, from an old Shropshire family 
named Addenbrooke, distinguished for 
their adherence to the interests of the 
Stuarts, and for their readiness to aid in 
their restoration to the throne—hopes 
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which were annihilated in 1745, on the 
field of Culloden. The last represen- 
tative of this family was Col. Adden- 
brooke, Chamberlain to the late Princess 
Charlotte. On his death many of the 
colonel’s papers devolved to Mr. Brad- 
ley, as his nearest relative, and among 
them were found some curious original 
documents relative to Montgomery Cas- 
tle and Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
which were communicated to our Maga- 
zine, with some notes, by our correspond- 
ent A. J. K.{( Mr. Kempe), an old and in- 
timate friend of Mr. Bradley. Their 
intimacy had been hereditary, for their 
respective grandfathers, Mr. Nicholas 
Kempe, of Chelsea, and Mr. Thomas 
Addenbrooke, had been on the most 
friendly terms. 

Mr, Bradley, from an early period of 
his life, exhibited considerable talent for 
drawing. He was admitted a student at 
the Royal Academy on the 7th January, 
1814, About the same period he became 
acquainted with that excellent artist and 
antiquary, the late Charles Stothard, 
F.S.A., and imbibed from him a taste for 
subjects of antiquity. In March, 1814, 
Mr. Bradley published two carefully 
executed and coloured prints of the 
figures of Henry VII. and Elizabeth his 
Queen, fiom St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster; in 1815, two elaborate and 
interesting prints in the same style, repre- 
senting the court of Henry VI., and 
that of his Queen Margaret, from the 
old tapestry preserved in St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry. 

He painted several miniatures, and 
made a sketch of her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria when a child, and resi- 
dent for a time with her mother at Great 
Malvern. 

He published, from time to time, nu- 
merous lithographic views of the scenery 
and antiquities in the neighbourhood of 
Great Malvern. In the year 1827, he 
met with a serious accident by jumping 
off a stage coach which he thought was 
about to upset; this occasioned an injury 
to his ancle which he felt through life. 
In the autumn of that year he married 
Miss Marianne Woodyatt, of Hereford, 
at which place he had been remaining for 
recovery of his health. 

He passed the latter end of the year 
1843, with Mrs. Bradley and his children, 
in the picturesque neighbourhood of Guild- 
ford, where he made numerous sketches. 
A short time after his return to town 
he was seized with cold and fever of 
typhoid character, which in the short 
space of seven days led to a fatal result. 
Mr. Bradley was a man of most abste- 
migus habits, calm and christian temper, 
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His death had all the suddenness to his 
friends of accident, for his constitution 
and general health promised a life of 
long duration. Mr. Bradley appeared 
conscious of his approaching end, and 
met the decree with resignation to the 
will of the Almighty. 

He has left behind him an amiable 
widow to deplore his loss, (and who can 
be consoled alone by those considerations 
which support a Christian in the hour of 
trial,) a daughter sixteen years of age, 
and a son in his infancy. is two sur- 
viving brothers, resident in Pall Mall, 
have long carried on a respectable busi- 
ness as china manufacturers to her Ma- 
jesty and other members of the Royal 
Family. Mr. Bradley was interred on 
Noy. 18, in the Cemetery at Kensall 
Green. 


CLERGY DECKASED. 


Oct. 22. In the Mauritius, in his 40th 
year, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Charles 
Clifford, brother to Lord Clifford. 

Dec. 21. Aged 53, the Rev. William 
Johnson Rodber, M.A., Rector and Lec- 
turer of the united parishes of St. Mary- 
at-Hill and St. Andrew Hubbard, Lon- 
don, and Secretary of the Incorporated 
Society for Building and Enlarging 
Churches and Chapels. He was for- 
merly Curate tothe Rev. Fynes Clinton, 
whilst minister of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. On the formation of the so- 
ciety above named, in 1819, (see Gent. 
Mag., vol. xcrx., i. 499), Mr. Bramwell ° 
was appointed Honorary Secretary, and 
Mr. Rodber Sub-Secretary, and he ac- 
tively and zealously performed the duties 
of his office for nearly twenty-five years, 
The society originated in a great measure 
from the christian benevolence of the late 
John Bowdler, esq., and Mr. Rodber is 
succeeded in his office by the Rev. Mr. 
Bowdler. Mr. Rodber married, Sept. 
1,_1822, ‘Isabella- Mary, daughter of Mr, 
J. Dunn, the eminent tailor in Bedford. 
street; and was presented to his city 
living in 1826. 

Dec. 31. The Rev. John Turner, 
Rector of Hagley with Frankley, Wor- 
cestershire, to which he was presented by 
Lord Lyttelton in 1804. 

Aged 36, the Rev. C. B. Howard, 
M.A., Colonial Chaplain, and Surrogate 
to the Bishop of Australia. He was 
instituted in 1833 to the perpetual curacy 
of Hambleton, in the parish of Kirkham, 
Lancashire. 

The Rev. James Jones, for twenty 
years Vicar of Mathry, Pembrokeshire, 
in the patronage of the Bishop of St, 
David’s, 
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The Rev. William John Travis, M.A. 
Rector of Lidgate, Suffolk. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830, 
M.A. 183-, and was presented to his 
living within these few years. 

Jan. 10. At ‘or, near Torquay, 
aged 81, the Rev. Alexander Platt, 
Lecturer of Watford, Herts, He was of 
Queen’s college, Camb. LL.B. 1797. 

Jan. 16. At Broughton-hall, Oxford- 
shire, aged 45, the Rev. William Colston, 
M.A. of Theescombe, Gloucestershire ; 
second son of the late Edward Francis 
Colston, esq. of Filkins-hall, Oxford- 
shire. He was of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1822. 

At York, aged 78, the Rev. John 
Graham, Rector of St. Saviour’s and St. 
Mary Bishop-hill Senior, and Chaplain 
of the York County Asylum. 

Jan. 17. At Milan, aged 66, the Rev. 
Edward Leathes, Rector of Reedham and 
Freethorpe, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Edward Leathes, Rector of those parishes 
and of Southwold and Lempenhoe, in 
Norfolk. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1799; and was insti- 
tuted to his living in 1801. 

Jan. 21. At Croydon, aged 70, the 
Rev. George Kingston, Rector of Syder- 
stone, near Fakenham, and of North 
Barningham, Norfolk. He was presented 
to the latter in 1800, by Admiral Wynd- 
ham, and to the former recently by the 
Marquess Cholmondeley. At an inquest 
Miss Mary Williamson, at whose house 
he lodged, said that he had latterly been 
very nervous and excited, on account of 
his having received a communication from 
the Bishop of Norwich, requiring him to 
return to his parish in Norfolk, or else 
give up his livings. She thought this had 
hastened his death, 

Jan. 22. The Rev. Marmaduke Wil- 
kinson, Rector of Redgrave with Bates- 
dale, and of Nowton, Suffolk. He was 
of St. Peter's college, Cambridge, B.A, 
1793, M.A. 1802; was presented to 
Redgrave in the latter year, by Mr. Wil- 
son, and to Nowton, in 1804, by the Mar- 
quess of Bristol. 

Jan. 23. At Lianyblodwel Vicarage, 
the Rev. James Donne, D.D. Dr. Donne 
presided thirty-six years in the Grammar 
School at Oswestry in Shropshire. While 
he grounded his pupils in human letters 
with diligence and success, he was most 
careful to make the knowledge of the 
Word of God the basis of his instructions, 
Religion, pure and undefiled, was mingled 
with every branch of education imparted 
at his school. He was fervently attached 
to the Apostolic Church of England. He 
was esteemed wherever he was known, 
and greatly beloved by his pupils and 
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family, who will subscribe with their 
hearts upon his monument that he was a 
good man. In the latter years of his 
life Dr. Donne resided in the Vicarage 
of Llanyblodwel, a beautiful spot, de- 
scribed by the Rev. R. W. Evans as the 
‘* Rectory of Valehead.” Here he gave his 
parishioners and friends an example of 
unaffected piety ; and here he died, as he 
had lived, in the true faith and fear of 
God, “ full of joy and peace in believing,” 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Nov. 12. At Camberwell, aged 77, 
Mrs. Agnes Robbins, mother of the Rev. 
William Robbins, Rector of Heigham. 

Nov. 17. Mrs. Mary Frances Porter, 
widow of Stephen Porter, esq. barrister- 
at-law, late of Staples-inn, London. 

Jan.10. Aged 73, Peter Tahourdin, 
esq. formerly of Argyll-st. 

Jan. 14. In London, aged 17, Julia- 
Rosina, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Cooper, of Ugley, Essex. 

Jan. 17. At the residence of her son 
in London, aged 57, Mrs. Harriet Church, 
late of Downside, Somerset, widow of 
the Rev. William Church, of Hampton, 
Middlesex. 

Jan. 17. In Great Portland-st. aged 
20, Eleanor-Jane, dau. of the late N. J. 
N. Buckle, esq. of Gloucester. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 79, Mrs. Maryan, 
widow of Capt. R. Maryan, of the East 
Essex Militia. 

At the Platt-house, Putney, aged 88, 
Susannah, widow of Benjamin Bovill, esq. 

Jan. 19. In Upper Montagu-st. 
Mary, wife of Sir John Dashwood King, 
Bart., of West Wycombe Park, and Hal- 
ton-house, Bucks. She was the dau. of 
Theodore Henry Broadhead, esq. was 
married in 1789, and has left issue five 
sons and two daughters. 

Jan. 20. In the Old Kent Road, 
aged 29, Adelaide, wife of H. Blundell, 
esq. and only sister of Mrs. W. Newby, of 
Cambridge. 

Jan. 21. Aged 83, Edward Bower- 
bank, esq. of Sun-st. Bishopsgate-st. 

In Kentish Town, Mary, relict of Ro- 
bert Crickmore, esq. of Brockdish Place, 
Norfolk. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 80, Mary, relict 
of Samuel Chandler, esq. 

Jan. 22. In Great Portland-st. aged 
63, Henry Rodwell, esq. formerly of East 
Harling, Norfolk. 

Jan. 23. In Great Portland-st. aged 
87, Captain George Robertson Aikman. 
He was the senior commander of the Hon. 
East India Company’s late maritime serv. 

In Old-st. aged 66, Edward Weller, esq. 
of Weller-house, Thornton-heath,Croydon, 











William Turner Parry, esq. of Cole- 
brooke-row, Islington. 

Jan. 25. In Sloane-st. Frances, relict 
of Michael Foveaux, esq. of the War 
Office. 

In Finsbury-circus, aged 47, Charles 
William Albrecht, esq. 

Jan. 26. In London, aged 28, George 
Lister, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 84, Ann, relict of 
John Standback, esq. of Ramslade-lodge, 
Berks, and daughter of the late Mr. John 
Richards, of Lewes. 

Jan. 27. In Westbourne-st. Hyde Park, 
William Lawrence, esq. of the Bank of 
England. 

Aged 72, Frances, wife of John Field, 
esq. of Upper Gower-street. 

At Sherwood Lodge, Battersea, Jane 
Isabella, wife of the Right Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde East, Bart. She was the 2d 
dau. of Joseph Chaplin Hankey, of East 
Bergholt, co. Suffolk, esq. and has left 
issue a son and a daughter. 

In Mornington-crescent, aged 23, Wil- 
liam Chantry, esq. He was entitled to 
large property, and had only just com- 
pleted his studies. For some time he had 
been exceedingly depressed in spirits, in 
consequence of which he destroyed him- 
self by cutting his throat with a razor. 

Jan. 28. In John-st. Bedford-row, 
aged 85, Eleanor, widow of John Simp- 
son, esq. of Stamford Hill. 

At Chelsea, aged 71, Thomas Forder 
Hawkes, esq. late Master Shipwright in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Devonport. 

In Bedford-sq. the residence of Dr. 
Lang, of Newman-st. aged 28, Mary, his 
third and eldest surviving daughter. 

Jan. 30. In Camden Cottages, Cam- 
den Town, aged 79, John Addison, Musi- 
cian andComposer. He gained much re- 
putation in the musical world during the 
run of the English operas. 

Jan. 31. At Islington, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Orr, esq. 

Lately. In Oxford-st. James Erskine, 
esq. of the Bombay Civil Service, eldest 
son of Daniel Erskine, esq. of Cardross, 
Perthshire. 

Aged 74, Mr. Salmon. He was the 
oldest Bow-street officer living. He was 
engaged in apprehending Thistlewood, for 
the Cato-st. conspiracy, in which enter- 
prise Smithers was killed. 

Aged 79, — Minshull,’ esq. formerly 
police magistrate of Bow-street. 

Feb. 1. “At Avenue House, Tottenham 
Green, aged 53, Samuel Philip Rickman, 


esq. 

In Berkeley-pl. Eliza, relict of Robert 
Logan, esq. of Egham Lodge, Surrey. 

At Kidbrook Lodge, Blackheath Park, 
age 70, Mary, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Jones, late Rector of Radnage, Bucks. 
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Feb. .. At Lambeth, aged 30, Mr. 
W. Price, the principal flute player at 
Covent Garden. He was an admirable 
musician, and greatly esteemed for the 
excellence of his private character. 

Feb. 2. Mary, second dau. of Capt. 
M‘Quhae, Royal Navy. 

At Camberwell, aged 80, Eleanor, relict 
of W. B. Hutton, esq. 

Feb. 3. In Portland-pl. Anne, wife of 
the Right Hon. Sir James Wigram, Vice- 
Chancellor. She was the daughter of 
Richard Arkwright, esq. and married in 
1818. 

In Harleyford-road, Vauxhall, aged 73, 
John Randall, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Thistle Grove, aged 82, 
Thomas Fasson, esq. formerly a Capt. in 
the militia, and who afterwards command- 
ed a volunteer corps from the first for- 


‘ mation of that description of force until 


the termination of the war. 

In Bryanston-st. aged 58, the Dowager 
Lady Young. 

In Alfred-st. Bedford-sq. aged 73, 
Thomas Sumpter, esq. 

Aged 59. Sarah-Ann, wife of John 
Alliston, esq. of Russell-sq. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 80, 
Mary, widow of William Beckett, esq. of 
Enfield. 

Aged 29, Charles Mitchell, esq. M.A. 

Aged 71, Thomas R. Mawley, esq. of 
Tottenham-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At Kennington Common, aged 52, 
James Green, esq. 

At Stepney, aged 67, Jane, relict of 
Robert Cooper, esq. Purser R. N. 

Feb. 7. At Fir Grove, North Brixton, 
aged 64, John Phipps, esq. late of Basing- 
hall-st. Solicitor. 

Aged 81, Jeremiah Harman, esq. of 
Old Broad-st. and Higham House, Wood- 
ford. 

In Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. Mrs. 
Dampier, relict of Thomas late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

Aged 22, Elizabeth Frances, eldest dau. 
of William Osborne Rich, esq. 

Feb. 21. Aged 39, Hamilton Gyll, 
esq. late of Shenley-lodge and Salusbury- 
hall, Herts, son of the late Capt. William 
and lady Harriet Gyll, of Wyrardisbury, 
Bucks. 


Beps.—Fed. 1. At Blunham, aged 10, 
Edward Brooke, youngest son of F. Pol- 
hill, esq. M.P. for Bedford. 

Jan. 6. Aged 8 months, Juliet Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. James Robert Bur- 
gess, M.A. Vicar of Streatley. 

Berxs.—Jan. 15. At Kingston House, 
aged 28, John Blandy, esq. 

Jan. 30. At the Cottage, near Maiden- 
head, aged 83, Jasper Atkinson, esq. 
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Lately.—Aged 53, Wm. Bennett, esq. 
of Farringdon-house. 

At Wargrave-hill, Lieut.-Col. Ray- 
mond White, late of the Inniskillens. 

CamBripvcr.—Dee.2. Aged 66, Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
Turner, B.D. Rector of Newmarket. 

Jan. 10. At Royston, Elizabeth, wife 
of Wortham Hitch, esq. and eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. James Hitch, Rector 
of Westerfield. 

Aged 12, Tycho, eldest son of Tycho 
Wing, esq. of Thorney Abbey. 

Aged 84, Jonathan Fison, esq. of Horn- 


ngsea. 

Jan. 29. Aged 64, Sophia, wife of Wil- 
liam Sumpter, esq. of Histon-hall. 

Feb. 1. Amabel-Charlotte. infant dau. 
of Charles Wager Watson, esq. of Wrat- 
ting-park. 

CueEsuire.—Jan. 21. At Hill House, 
West Kirby, aged 29, Mr. Robert Banis- 
ter, only son of the late Rev. Robert Ba- 
nister, Minister of All Saints’ Church, 
Liverpool. 

Jan, 26. At Combermere Abbey, aged 
#6, Robert Gibbings, esq. of Gibbings 
Grove, co. Limerick. 

Jan. 31. Ellen, wife of John Balkeley 
Johnson, esq. at Mortlake House, Con. 
gleton. 

Cornwati.—Lately. At Falmouth, 
Thomas Fitzgerald, esq. Purser R.N.1794. 

Feb. 8. At Penmere, near Falmouth, 
Lieut. Passingham, R.N. 

Devon.—Jan. 17. At Stoke House, 
near Dartmouth, aged 60, Thomas Charles 
Steuart Corry, esq. 

Jan. 18. At Southernhay, Exeter, 
Catharine-Anne, dau. of the late John 
Bradford, Rector of Ideford and Upton 
Pyne. 

Jan. 25. At Mount Vernon, Exeter, 
aged 82, Sarah, widow of Abraham Toul- 
min, esq. of London. 

Jan. 26. At Stoke Fleming, near Dart- 
mouth, aged 73, George Graham, esq. 
formerly of New Bridge-st. London. 

At Hillfield House, near Dartmouth, 
aged 47, George Martin, esq. only son of 
Edward Wenman Martin, esq. of Upper 
Seymour-st. Portman-sq. London. 

At Dawlish, Nutcomle-Rashleigh, only 
child of the Rev. Nutcombe Gould. 

Jan. 27. At Thorverton, aged 70, 
James Thomas, esq. of Bidwell House, 
a very eminent agriculturist. 

At Plymouth, aged 83, Dorothea, widow 
of Gen. George Elliot Vinicombe, of the 
Royal Marines. 

Jan. 29. At Teignmouth, aged 23, 
William Browne, esq. M.D. of the East 
India Company’s Service. 

Feb. 26. At Dunkeswell, near Honi- 
ton, in the seventh year of her age, Sarah- 
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Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Temple Mansel, curate of Dunkes- 
well and Sheldon. She was born at Mon- 
mouth, March 11th, 1837. 

Lately. At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. 
Alexander Schank Wright, R.N. son of 
Rear-Adm. Wright, and grandson of the 
late Admiral Schank, of Barton House, 
Dawlish. 

At Heavitree, Ann, widow of the Rev. 
Edward Houlditch. 

Feb. 5. At Plymouth, aged 54, John 
Crocker, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Ottery St. Mary, aged 54, 
John Wreford, esq. of Tipton. 

At Tiverton, aged 64, Lewis Smale 
Tucker, esq. formerly Collector of her 
Majesty’s Revenues at Gibraltar. 

At Barnstaple, aged 83, John Pyke, 
esq. formerly of the North Devon Bank, 
and father of the Rev. John Pyke, Rector 
of Parracombe. 

Feb. 9. At Crediton, at an advanced 
age, Thomas Hugo, esq. 

Feb. 10. Maria, wife of G. W. Grove, 
esq. of Exeter, solicitor. 

Feb. 11. At his father’s residence, 
Mount Boone, Dartmouth, George Augus- 
tus Seale, R.N. late of H.M. ship ‘‘Illus- 
trious,’’ son of Sir John H. Seale, Bart. 
and M.P. for Dartmouth. 

At Exmouth, aged 7, Augusta-Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Stupart, R.N. 

Dorset. — Lately. Aged 86, John 
Keddle, esq. of Hatchland, Netherbury. 

Jan. 16. At Danbury, Adelaide-Har- 
riet, youngest dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
P. Bridges. 

Essex.—Jan. 28. At Saffron Walden, 
aged 64, John Fiske, esq. formerly of 
New-inn, Strand. 

Jan. 30. At Great Ilford, aged 62, 
Thomas Harvey, esq. 


GuLoucesTER.—Jan. 15. At Newn- 


ham, aged 76, John Wait, esq. 


q 

Jan. 16. In Lodge-st. Bristol, Elinor, 
relict of Capt. P. Lowe. . 

Jan. 21. At Filton, aged 60, Lydia, 
relict of Jehoiada Dando, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 22. Eunice, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas F. Jennings, Chaplain of Bristol 
Gaol, and eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Shorland, esq. of Yeovil, Somerset. 

Jan. 28. At Clifton, aged 86, Capt. 
Dalby, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, Maria, relict of the 
Rev. Charles Jervis, late Incumbent of 
Cheltenham, Rector of Luddenham, Kent, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Lately. At Dyrham Park, aged 97, 
Mrs. Douglas, widow of Adm. Douglas, 
and sister of the late Sir Jos. Scott, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, Eliza, widow of Colin 
Chisholme, esq. M.D. 

At Cheltenham, i. 74, T. Bryon, esq. 
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At Frampton-on-Severn, aged 76, Thos. 
Barnard, esq. 

At Gloucester, aged 21, Frances Maria, 
third dau. of the late Clement Chadborn, 
esq. of Newnham. 

Feb. 2. At Clifton, aged 74, Juliana, 
wife of Samuel Fred. Milford, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Bristol, aged 62, Young 
Sturge, a highly valued member of the 
Society of Friends. 

Feb. 4. At Clifton, aged 76, the Hon. 
Valentine Alicia, relict of the Hon. Sir 
Francis Burton, G.C.H. and sister to the 
Right Hon. Lord Cloncurry. 

Feb. 5. At Bristol, aged 84, David Da- 
vies, M.D. He was for upwards of 50 years 
surgeon of St. Peter’s Hospital, having 
been elected to that office in April, 1785. 
In 1790, a vote of the Corporation of the 
Poor recorded their approbation of his 
services; and, on his retiring from the 
office in 1837, he received from the Guar- 


dians of the Poor another gratifying and 


valuable testimonial of their sense of his 
services. 

Feb. 8. At Bristol, aged 69, Eleanor, 
relict of Capt. John Morley, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

Hants.—Nov. 20. At Elvetham, aged 
16 years, George Arthur, second son of 
the Hon. Frederick Calthorpe. 

Jan. 15. At Bittern Manor House, 
Southampton, Lewis Shedden, esq. of 
Eastonton, late Capt. 15th Hussars, and 
eldest son of the late Col. John Shedden, 
of Lymington. 

Jan. 16. At Ashmansworth, aged 81, 
Richard Hule, esq. 

Jan. 23. Anne Payne, widow of Thomas 
Dorsett Birchall, esq. of Wickham. 

Jan. 25. At Winchester, aged 71, 
Charles Hawthorne, esq. of Reading, for 
upwards of 30 years a magistrate of the 
town of Basingstoke. 

Jan. 28. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 24, Charles Ellis, only son of the 
late Ellis Shipley Brewin, esq. of the Pa- 
ragon, New Kent Road. 

At Carrington, aged 20, Milford John, 
eldest son of Richard Jennins, esq. 

Lately. At his residence, near South- 
ampton, the Hon. Charles St. John, 
youngest brother of Viscount Bolingbroke. 

At Southampton, aged 86, Mrs. Sechige- 
ray, sister of the late Lady Bertie. 

Feb. 2. At Warren Cottage, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, aged 57, Samuel Cham- 
bers, esq. late of Brixton Hill. 

At Ivy Hall, Isle of Wight, in his 84th 
year, William Cox, esq.; he was much 
respected for his benevolence, and has 
bequeathed 200/. to the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, in London. 

Feb. 5. At Portsmouth, of lockjaw, 
Ensign Prior, of the 59th. He was out 
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in a small boat, wild-duck shooting, when 
by some accident his gun discharged itself, 
and its contents, including the wadding, 
lodged in the back part of his thigh. 

Herts.—Jan. 25. At Abbot’s Lang- 
ley, William Bagot, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Hoddesdon, aged 85, Mar- 
garet, relict of William Christie, esq. 

Huntinepon. — Nov. 21. At God- 
manchester, aged 85, Martha, relict of 
the Rev. Mr. Bailiffe, formerly Vicar of 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, and mother of 
Mrs. Peter Haslop, of this town. 

Jan. 21. At Barham, aged 82, the 
widow Ball, who for years was supposed 
by the poorer classes, and others equally 
ignorant, to possess the power of witch- 
craft. 

Jan. 27. At his father’s house, at St. 
Neot’s, aged 31, Robert Day, esq. late of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. : 

At St. Neot’s, aged 82, A. M. Darnell, 
esq. formerly of Hail Weston. 

Kent.—Dec. 27. At Sellinge, aged 21, 
William Wiseman, fourth son of the late 
Arthur Clarke, esq. of Bishopsgate Church- 
yard, formerly a pupil at the Infirmary, 
Northampton. 

Jan.17. George Comport, esq. third 
son of the late Thomas Comport, esq. of 
White-hall, Hoo, Rochester. 

Jan. 21. At Woolwich, Mrs. Barlow, 
wife of Peter Barlow, esq. F.R.S. and 
formerly of Norwich. 

Jan. 22. Aged 77, Ellen-Elizabeth, 
relict of Col. Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle, of 
Hart’s Heath. 

Jan. 24. At the house of James Scott, 
esq. Clay Hill, Beckenham, aged 74, 
Thomas Bentley, esq. of the Hermitage, 
Higham. 

Jan. 30. At Herne Bay, Mary-Eliza- 
beth, relict of William Davis, esq. of 
Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Sandgate, aged 5, Edward-Shaw, 
eldest son of Edward George, esq. M.D. 

At Dover, aged 59, Martha, relict of 
the Rev. Edward Winthrop. 

Feb. 2. In New-road, Rochester, aged 
75, Edward Boys, esq. 

LancasTeR.—Jan. 25. At Liverpool, 
aged 66, Ann, relict of William Peill, esq. 
and mother of the Rev. J. N. Peill, Rec- 
tor of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge. 

Jan. 26. At Bootle, near Liverpool, 
aged 43, Robert Pacy, esq. late of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

LeicEesTER.—Jan. 25. At Southfield 
House, Leicester, aged 47, Elizabeth- 
Hayward, wife of W. Betts, esq. 

Lincotn. — Jan. 27. At Somerley, 
near Brigg, aged 71, Edward Weston, 
esq. formerly Capt. in the 11th Light 
Dragoons, with which he served in the 
campaigns of 1793 in Flanders, 
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Mipp.esex.—Jan. 26. Charles, third 
son of the late Edward Dyer,of Shepperton 
Green, and nephew of Capt. Sir Thomas 
Dyer, Bart. R.N. of Portsmouth. 

Jan. 27. At Ealing, near Brentford, 
aged 71, Lady Carr. She was Jane, 
second daughter of Sir Thomas Spencer 
Wilson, Bart.; was married first in 1790 
to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
(third son of John 2nd Earl of Egmont,) 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was assassi- 
nated by Bellingham in 1812; secondly, 
in 1815, to the late Sir Henry Wm. Carr, 
K.C.B. who died in 1821. By her first 
marriage she had twelve children, and has 
left more than thirty grand children. 

Feb.2. At his father’s, Charles Henry 
Skrine, esq. Commoner of Wadham col- 
lege, second and youngest son of the Rev. 
John Harcourt Skrine, of Teddington. 

Norrotk.—Nov. 17. After several 
years of painful illness, Elizabeth-Han- 
nah, wife of John Tweedale, M.D. of 
Lynn. 

Nov. 22. Aged 65, Sarah-Elizabeth, 
wife of Samuel Paget, esq. of Yarmouth. 

Dec. 4. At Mattishall, Catharine, the 
wife of William Bodham Donne, esq. 

Dec. 6. Grace, the wife of Robert 
Palk, esq. Commander R.N. 

Jan. 6. At Great Yarmouth, in her 
84th year, Mrs. Jane Moyse ; und on the 
18th, aged 80, her sister, Mrs. Harmer, 
widow of the late Robert Harmer, esq. of 
Beccles, and mother of the late Capt. 
Harmer, R.N., whose lamented death 
took place a short time since at China. 

Feb. 4. Aged 72, James Barnham, esq. 
of Norwich, many years Major in the First 
or West Norfolk Militia, and a Deputy 
Lieutenant for this county. 

Feb. 11. At Swaffham, aged 87, John 
Dugmore, esq. 

NortHampton.—Dec. 17. From a 
fall from his horse when hunting with the 
Pytchley hounds, aged 21, the Rt. Hon. 
William Adrian Lord Inverurie, Lieut. 
17th Light Dragoons ; son and heir appa- 
rent of the Earl of Kintore. His next 
brother, Francis-Alexander, now Lord 
Inverurie, was born in 1828. 

Jan. 22. Aged 61, Eliza, widow of Rev. 
Charles Pryce, Vicar of Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire, and one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Hereford Cathedral. 

Feb. 8. At Northampton, aged 36, 
Henry Becke, esq. solicitor. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 31. At the Vicarage, 
Banbury, in his 40th year, Amor Rich 
Sanderson, esq. M.D. whose extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the resources 
of medical science, combined with great 
Sagacity and judgment in the application 
of them, eminently qualified him for the 
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duties of a physician; and whose kindli- 
ness of temper, and unweared henevo- 
lence, rendered him no less valuable as a 
neighbour and a friend. 

Jan. 13. Aged 38, Mary-Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Aldworth Newton, esq. of 
Fifield House, Benson. 

Jan. 16. At Oxford, aged 83, Sir Jo- 
seph Lock. He was admitted to the 
Council, as Mayor’s child, by R. Weston, 
esq. in the year 1786, and took his seat as 
Chamberlain in consequence. He served 
the office of Bailiff, in 1793, with Mr. J. 
W. Thorp. He was Mayor in the year 
1813 and 1829, inthe last of which he was 
elected Alderman in the room of James 
Adams, esq.; and was knighted by the 
Prince Regent, in 1814, when the Allied 
Sovereigns visited Oxford. 

Satop-—Jan. 29. At Severn House, 
aged 76, Hannah, relict of William Rey- 
nolds, esq. 

Somerset.—Dec. 30. At Ruishworth, 
Anna, wife of John Bryan, esq. R.N. 

Jan. 16. At the rectory, Saltford, 
near Bath, aged 22, Susan Eliza, only 
dau. of the Rev. J. Wightman, Rector of 
that parish. 

Jan. 17. At Winscombe, aged 75, 
Mrs. Whalley, relict of Col. Whalley, of 
Winscombe-court, a descendant in the 
fifth degree and representative of Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice of England, 
temp. Charles I. 

Jan. 18. At Bath, Alice, wife of James 
Whiting, esq. of Carshalton, Surrey. 

At Bath, Emma, dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Mitford, esq. of Pitshill, Sussex. 

Jan. 20. At Widcombe, aged 71, 
Charles B. Brome, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Bath, aged 58, Gaynor, 
eldest dau. of the late John Williams, esq. 
of Peniarthuchaf, Merionethshire. 

Jan. 26. J. F. Barnard, esq. senior 
surgeon of the Walcot Dispensary, which 
institution he founded in 1829. 

Jan. 27. Mr. W. C. Manners, the 
celebrated musical professor of Bath. 

Jan. 31. At Milverton, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Cridland, esq. of Spring 
Grove House. 

Lately. At Blackford-lodge, near 
Wells, Elinor-Catharine, wife of William 
Atkins, esq. 

At Bath, at an advanced age, the Count- 
ess Nugent, relict of the late Count Felix 
Nugent, Knight of the Military Order of 
St. Louis. 

Feb. 1. At Bath, aged 88, Samuel 
Kelson, esq. of Beckington, and Midsomer 
Norton. 

Feb. 5. At Lynchfield, Bishop’s Lyde- 
ard, Elizabeth M., relict of Thomas Malet 
Charter, esq. 

Feb. 8. Aged 69, Lucy, relict of th¢ 
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Rev. Alexander Fownes Luttrell, late 
Vicar of East Quantoxhead and Mine- 
head. 

Feb. 10. At Wellington, aged 35, the 
widow of the late W. S. Parson, esq. 

SurroLk.—Nov. 21. At Chelsworth, 
Rebecca, relict of the Rev. J. Gee Smyth, 
many years Rector of that parish. 

At Ipswich, aged 77, Susan, relict of 
Captain Hailes, R.N. 

Nov. 25. At Ipswich, in her 73d year, 
Sarah, relict of W. Butt, esq. of Abing- 
don-street, Westminster. 

Nov. 26. At Shadowbush, Poslingford, 
aged 80, Colonel Weston. 

Nov. 27. At Ipswich, aged 62, Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. William 
Walker, Rector of Stuston. 

Dec. 12. At Beccles, in her 85th year, 
Mrs. Mary Taylor, widow of the Rev. 
Hervey Taylor. 

Jan. 16. At Handford Lodge, Ipswich, 
aged 81, Mrs. Dykes, relict of Philip 
Dykes, esq. of Wickham Market. 

Jan. 18. At Mendlesham, aged 70, 
Thomas Francis, gent. 

Jan. 19. At Mildenhall, aged 24, 
Richard, the youngest son of Wotton 
Isaacson, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Ipswich, aged 83, Anne, 


relict of the Rev. Chas. Davy, Rector of 
Barking, and second dau. of the late John 


Freeman, esq. of Combs. 

Jan. 22. Caroline Matilda, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas West, and youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Hodgkin, Rector of 
Elmswell. 

Jan. 26. Aged 81; Mrs. Marianne Lay- 
ton, youngest dau. of the Rev. Andrew 
Layton, for 28 years Rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Ipswich, and sister to the late Rev. 
Wm. Layton, Rector of the same parish, 
and also of Helmley, in the county. Of 
‘the Rev. W. Layton, who died Feb. 19, 
1831, a memoir will be found in Vol. CI. 
i. 373. 

Jan. 29. At Ipswich, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Cobbold, esq. for- 
merly of Catton, Norfolk. 

Feb. 10. After only a few days illness, 
at East Dereham, Hesther-Hildesley and 
Catherine Thomasin Dickens, the only 
two surviving sisters of Lieut.-General 
Sir S. Dickens, of Copdock House near 
Ipswich. 

Surrey. — Oct. 10. Miss Emma 
Gibson, of Bradston Brook, Shalford. 
In her will, which was proved in Novem- 
ber, 1843, in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, are the following legacies, 
Three per Cents Reduced:—To the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
250/.; to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge among the Jews, 
500/.; to Christ’s Hospital, 500/.; to 
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the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 500/.; to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 250/.; to the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, 250/.; to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, 250/.; to the Refuge for 
the Destitute, 250/. ; to the Royal Marine 
Society, 250/.; to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, 2507.; to the Female Orphans’, 
2504. ; to the Queen’s Lying-in Hospital, 
250/. ; to the Widows’ Friend, 2501. ; to 
the Indigent Blind Society, 250/. ; to the 
Orphan Clergy, 250/. ; to the Magdalene 
Hospital, 250/.; to the Adult Orphan 
Society, 250/.; Total, 5,000/. 

Jan. 29. At Egham, aged 60, Capt. 
Richard Storer, late of the 51st Reg. 

Jan. 29. At Oxted, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of John Fortescue, esq. formerly of 
Cook Hill Hall, Worcestersbire. 

Lately. At Richmond,. Mary-Char- 
lotte, wife of Arthur Saunders, esq. and 
only dau. of the late Col. Jas. Morgan. é 

Feb. 6. Sophia, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Bowles, Vicar of Woking. 

Sussex.—Dec. 14. At Bantony, Fran- 
ces, the eldest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Gould, esq. of Northawe Place. 

Dec. 29. At Hastings, the Right Hon. 
Patricia Baroness Kensington. Her Lady- 
ship was daughter of Richard Thomas, 
esq. and married Lord Kensington in 
1797, by whom she has had a family of 
14 children, eight of whom are living. 

Jan. 19. At Chichester, aged 74, 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. Rowland 
Duer. 

Jan. 20. At Hastings, aged 42, Athol- 
Keturah-Murray, wife of the Venerable 
Sir Herbert Oakley, Bart. Archdeacon of 
Colchester and Dean of Bocking, and se- 
cond dau. of Lord Charles Murray Ayns- 
ley, formerly Dean of Bocking. 

Jan. 22. At Hastings, aged 58, Richard 
Addison esq. solicitor, of Mecklenburg- 
square. 

Jan. 23. At Brighton, aged 68, Ann, 
widow of Thomas Spalding, esq. of Ken- 
tish Town. 

At Brighton, aged 59, John Leigh 
Penn, esq. 

At Glynde, Pyne, wife of the Hon. Ge- 
neral Trevor, (brother to Lord Dacre). 
She was the second daughter of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. Maurice Crosbie, Dean 
of Limerick, was married first to the late 
Sir John Gordon, Bart. ; and, that mar- 
riage having been dissolved, secondly, in 
1806, to the Hon. H. O. Trevor, by 
whom she leaves issue two sons and three 
oe 

eb. 1. Aged 73, Charles Saxby, . 
of Rodmell. a 

Feb. 3. At Prinsted Lodge, aged 30, 
Margaret-Elizabeth, wife of T. J. R. 
Barrow, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
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Feb. 6. At Warnham Court, aged 56, 
Henry Tredcroft, esq. 

Warwick.—Jan, 17. At the residence 
of Capt. Rattray, near Warwich, aged 29, 
William, third son of the late Charles 
Rattray, esq. M.D. of Daventry, Lieut. 
of Her Majesty’s R.N. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Francis Rufford, 
banker, of Stourbridge. 

Jan. 29. At Leamington, Sarah, wife 
of Samuel Edge, esq. of Broomfield, near 
Manchester. 

Worcester.—Jun. 15. Lydia-Anne, 
dau. of John Owen, esq. Worcester. 

Jan. <8. At Netherton, aged 10, 
Frances-Mary-Ann, dau. of Sir Edmund 
S. Prideaux, Bart. 

Jan. 29. At Barbone, near Worcester, 
aged 80, Elizabeth, relict of George Lem- 
priere, esq. 

Lately. At Worcester, James Hulston, 


esq. 

At Acton-hall, Ombersley, Anne, wife 
of William Watkins, esq. of Beckford- 
hall, Gloucestershire. 


Feb. 2. Charlotte, wife of William 
Foster, esq. of Wordsley-house, near 
Stourbridge. 


Yorx. — Nov. 23. At the Staiths, 
Hinderwell, near Whitby, in his 44th year, 
Lieut. Thomas Edwards, R.N. second son 
of the late Mr. John Edwards, of Thorn- 
don-hill. 

Jan. 1. At Westow, Mrs. Stuart, re- 
lict of the late Rev. Henry Stuart, Rector 
of Donyland, and vicar of Steeple Bump- 
stead, both in Essex. 

Jan. 21. At Routh, one week after her 
confinement, Matilda, wife of Edward Wil- 
liam Smith, esq. and only dau. of the late 
Col. Machell, of Beverley. 

Jan. 25. At Scarborough, Charlotte- 
Henrietta, wife of Henry Willoughby 
Legard, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Spring-bank, Harrogate, 
Mrs. Ewart, relict of William Ewart, esq. 
of Liverpool, and mother to the Member 
for Dumfries 

At Moor-houses, near Marsham, Mr. 
George Wharton, late of Laverton, near 
Kirkby Malzeard, at the patriarchal age 
of 114. Until within the last two or 
three years he retained his mental and 
physical faculties in an extraordinary way, 
and ever showed a disposition to conceal 
his age from inquirers. He remembered 
when a lad being present with his mother 
at the opening of one of the first Wesleyan 
chapels in London, when he heard John 
Wesley preach the opening sermon. 

Wates.—Jan. 14. At Haverfordwest, 
aged 48, Anna Maria, wife of Thomas 


Jan 22. ' At Haverfordwest, the Rev. 
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Josiah Hill, Wesleyan minister. Mr. 
Hill had laboured in the ministry fifty 
years; he was highly popular in his day, 
and was well known and highly respected 
in Bristol; he was an intimate friend of 
the late Rev. Robert Hall, and of the late 
celebrated John Foster. 

Jan. 26. At Tenby, aged 78, John 
Wedgwood, eaq. of Seabridge, Stafford. 


shire. 

we At Coed Coch, Denbighshire, 
aged 67, Mary, wife of John Lloyd 
Wynne, esq. 

At Pembroke Dockyard, Isaac Noott, 
R.N. surgeon. He was distinguished for 
his war services; served in the boats of 
the Meleager, at the capture ofa privateer 
off Cuba (1808); was surgeon of the 
Tweed at the taking of Martinique, 1809 ; 
and of the Blake, on the coast of Catalo- 
nia, in 1812, and the following year. Mr, 
Noott was one of the sufferers from the 
explosion of a shell on board the Medea 
steam-vessel, off Alexandria, in 1840, 
having been severely wounded on that 
occasion. 

At his seat, Bodhilin, in the co. of 
Montgomery, in his 69th year, John 
Humphreys, esq. only brother of Rear- 
Adm. Sir S. Devonport. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 15. At Edinburgh, 
aged 27, Elizabeth Carre Riddell, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Riddell, esq. 
younger, of Camiestown, Roxburghshire, 
and a Justice of the Peace for that county. 

Jan. 26. At Edinburgh, aged 69, retired 
Commander Thomas Innes, R.N. (1839). 

Jan. 27. At West Park, near Elgin, 
Lady Pennel Grant, of Grant, sister of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Seafield. Lady 
Grant inherited, in a high degree, the 
amiable and virtuous dispositions of her 
noble family. Retired and unobtrusive in 
her habits, her chief enjoyment consisted 
in the exercise of social virtues and chris- 
tian benevolence. 

Lately. At Fodderty, aged 74, Major 
Mackenzie. He was an eminent agricul- 
turist, and may be said to have introduced 
the modern scientific system of culture 
into Ross-shire, and first applied lime to 
the soil. 

The Earl of Kintore has met with ano- 
ther painful bereavement in the death of 
one of his daughters, an interesting child, 
about 10 years of age, who, while amusing 
herself near the top of the staircase, at 
Keith Hall, fell over the balustrade and 
alighted on the basement floor, a very 
great height. She was taken up in a state 
of insensibility, and died in litle more 
than an hour. 

InELAND.—Nov. 21. From a wound 
received when shooting near Castle Mac- 
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garrett, aged 19, the Hon. Henry George 
Monck Browne, younger son of Lord 
Oranmore. 

Jan. 15. John Richards Hatchell, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and on the 18th, Susan, 
only son and eldest daughter of George 
Hatchell, esq. of the Priory, Rathfarn- 
ham, county of Dublin, and grandchildren 
of the late Right Hon. John Philpot Cur- 


ran. 

Jan. 27. At Belfast, the Hon. Maria- 
Amabel-Scott, wife of Capt. George C. D. 
Lewis, Royal Eng. and dau. of the late 
and sister of the present Lord Polwarth. 

Lately. Aged 104, James Skelton, esq. 
M.D. father of the Irish faculty. 

In his 80th year, the Very Rev. An- 
drew Fitzgerald, for many years President 
of the Catholic College of Carlow. He 
was a student at Louvain, and afterwards 
professor of theology in the college of 
Sacro Corpo in Lisbon. Having taken 
the vows of St. Dominic, he retnrned to 
his native country about the beginning of 
this century. He soon became professor 
of theology in Carlow College, and sub- 
sequently president. 

At Louth, aged 81, Hesther Francis, 
widow of Sir Wm. Bellingham, Bart. She 
was a dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Cholmondeley, son of George third Earl of 
Cholmondeley: was married in 1783, and 
left a widow, without issue, in 1826. 

East Inptes. Lost, last May, in the 
Bay of Bengal, aged 26, Captain George 
Reid Barclay, eldest son of the late Lieu- 
tenant G. Callas Barclay, R, N. of South- 
town, near Yarmouth. 

Nov. 6. At Barrackpore, James-Athill, 
the eldest son of Augustus Turner, esq. 
Ist Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 

Nov. 26. At Bangalore, five days after 
giving birth to a son, Eliza, wife of Lieut. 
H. F. Gustard, 6th Madras Native Inf. 
and eldest dau. of Stafford Northcote, 
esq. of John-st. Bedford-row. 

At Mussoorie, aged 38, Capt. George 
Ellis, of the Bengal Art. fourth son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Robert Ellis, 25th Light 
Dragoons. 

Dec. 10. At Colaba, Bombay, aged 
72, Mr. Lewis Andrew Collett. He spent 
51 years of his life in India. 

Lately. General Cunninghame. He had 
been in the service half a century, and was 
promoted to the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. 
28th June, 1838 (the Coronation brevet). 

West Inpies.—Oct. 26. In the Ber- 
mudas, aged 20, Thomas, eldest son of 
Samuel Shalders Beare, esq. of Norwich. 

In November last, at Ballynure, Ja- 
maica, Mrs. Powell, relict of Thomas 
Powell, esq. formerly of Henly Grove, 
Westbury, 


Osirvary. 


[March, 


Lately. At Kingston, Jamaica, Lieut. 
John Alex. Butcher, of the 3d West India 
reg. He served in the expedition into the 
interior of Africa in 1837, and subse- 
quently commanded the advanced guard 
of an expeditionary force at the Cartarboa 
territory. 

Ensign Thomas Smith, of the 2d West 
India Regiment, son of the respected 
barrack-master at Chatham. 

Dr. Hosack (1807), who served in the 
Peninsular war. 

At sea, on his passage home from 
Antigua, aged 23, Hislop MacGregor 
Murray, youngest son of the late Major 
Wood. 

ABROAD.—Nov. 3. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, Charles, third son of the 
Rev. Charles Hughes Hallett, of Higham, 
Kent. 

Dec. 23. At Milan, North America, 
in his 3lst year, James Jarman, youngest 
son of Jarman Patrick, esq. of Norwich, 
and formerly of Wiggenhall St. German’s. 

Dec. 27. At Paris, Charlotte, relict of 
Col. William Spencer Thursby, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Eusebius Isham, 
Rector of Lamport, co. Northampton. 

Jan. 1. At Madeira, aged 29, Thomas 
Hills Robinson, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law, elder son of the 
late George Robinson, esq. of the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. 

Jan. 8. At Malta, aged 25, Anna, wife 
of the Rev. Samuel Dendy, of Dorking, 
Surrey, and second dau. of the late Rev. 
William Sandford Wapshare, Rector of 
Chitterne, Wilts. Also, Dec. 28, at Malta, 
Heathfield, youngest son of the Rev. S. 
Dendy, aged 15 months. 

Jan. 13. At Venice, Lewis Garland, 
esq. eldest son of the late Peak Garland, 
esq. of Sandridge Lodge, Wilts. 

Jan. 19. At Florence, aged 31, Charles 
Alexander Lushington, esq. He married 
Mrs. Camac, of Hastings. 

At Gibraltar, aged 71, Edward Prichard, 
esq. 

Jan. 21. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
86, Ann, relict of Capt. Donat Finucane. 

Jan. 24. At Vienna, aged 23, her Im- 
perial Highness the Archduchess Maria- 
Carolina-Augusta of Austria, eldest dau. 
of their Imperial Highnesses the Arch- 
duke and Viceroy Rainier and the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth. She was to have been 
married in March next to the Prince of 
Savoy Carignan. 

Jan. 27. Four days after the birth of 
ason, the Grand Duchess of Oldenberg. 
Her Royal Highness was a daughter of the 
late King of Sweden, Gustavus IV. She 
was born June 22, 1807, and married the 
Grand Duke of Oldenberg May 5, 1831, 





1844.] 


Aged 63, M. Charles Nodier, a dis- 
tinguished member of the French Aca- 
demy, and Chief Librarian of the Arsenal. 
His death makes a third vacancy in the 
Academy. 

Jan. 28. At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, 
aged 24, Harry Craven Hughes, third 
surviving son of the late Rev. George 
Hughes, of Marden Ash, Essex. 

Lately. At Buenos Ayres, in conse- 
quence of falling from his horse, Lieut. 
Allen, R.N. (1842) of the ‘‘ Daphne.” 

At Madrid, aged 91, the mother of 
General Mina. 

Near Paris, William Sadlier Bruere, 
esq. formerly of Jesus college, Cambridge. 
He took the degree of B.A. 1837. 


Ostrvary. 
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At Paris, Mr. Bean, Proprietor and 
Editor of the Liverpool Albion. He was 
first brought prominently before the pub- 
lic by Mr. Canning, as a reporter of that 
statesman’s speeches in Liverpool. 

Aged nearly 24, Mr. S. Cotterell, one 
of the victims slain in the affray at New 
Zealand, son of Mr. F. Cotterell, of Bath, 
a member of the Society of Friends. It 
is stated on the best authority that he 
took no part in the affray, except as an 
‘* unarmed peacemaker ;’’ that, during 
the whole of his sojourn in New Zealand, 
he was on the best terms with the natives, 
and acquired sufficient of the native lan- 
guage to be enabled to converse with the 
‘* Maories’’ on religious subjects. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisTerep from Jan. 27 to Fes. 17, 1844, (4 weeks.) 


2161 
oe 4319 | 


Under 15........ 1823 
15 to 60......... 1453 
60 and upwards 1037 
Age not specified 6 

*,* The district of Wandsworth and Clapham (which up to the present year had 
not been included in the Metropolitan Return) is now added, which will account for 
the apparent increase in the number of deaths. 


Males 


Females 4319 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Feb. 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
se 27% BLS 2a hia &i we g. 
55 7 | 3410 [20 24,34 0428 9 [3l 5 
PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. Os. to 6/. 16s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 4s. to 112. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 20. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 16s.—Straw, 14. 6s. to 1/, 10s.— Clover, 31. 3s. to 5/. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
OTA LE. 2s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 23. 
Mutton .......cs00000+0.28 8d. to 4s. 6d. 580 Calves 89 
Vee cccrcccases scscsesssat, Gl. to de, 100. SheepandLambs 2040 Pigs 
PAGE ..cccncecovcdsoncea, OF te an Se. 
COAL MARKET, Feb. 23, 

Walls Ends, from 13s. Od. to 19s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 9d. to 18s. 9d. 

TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 171.——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.——Grand Junction, 155. 

Kennet and Avon, 94.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 650. —— Regent’s, 244. 
——Rochdale, 60.——London Dock Stock, 108}. St. Katharine’s, 110.—— East 
and West India, 138. London and Birmingham Railway, 232. —— Great 
Western, 32 prem.——London and Southwestern, 773. —— Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 85. —— West Middlesex, 121. —— Globe Insurance, 137}.—— Guardian, 
48.——Hope, 8.-—— Chartered Gas, 65.——-Imperial Gas, 86.—— Pheenix Gas, 354. 
——London and Westminster Bank, 25.——Reversionary Interest, 105, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above, 


283 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp. 


From Jan. 26, to Feb. 25, 1844, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. herm. 
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Weather. 
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Weather. 
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Jan. 
26 cloudy fair 
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|cloudy 
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cloudy 

do. fair 
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fair, cloudy 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Jan. 29, to Feb. 26, 1844, both inclusive. 
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per Cent. 


1818. — 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
India Bonds 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 
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67 pm. 
69 pm. 
66 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
67 pm. 
67 pm. 
67 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
68 pm. 
68 pm. 
69 pm. 
70 pm. 
70 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 pm. 
71 pm. 
69 pm. 
69 pm. 
68 pm. 


J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








